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FRASERS MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY 1881. 


L 
p. CunturE-Guost: or, Winturopr’s ADVENTURE. 


I. 


LL the intimates at the villaS knew Julian Winthrop to be an 

odd sort of creature, but I am sure no one ever expected from 

him such an eccentric scene as that which took place on the first 
Wednesday of last September. 

Winthrop had been a constant visitor at the Countess § ’s villa 
ever since his arrival in Florence, and the better we knew, the more 
we liked, his fantastic character. Although quite young, he had 
shown very considerable talent for painting, but everyone seemed to 
agree that this talent would never come to anything. His nature 
was too impressionable, too mobile, for steady work; and he cared 
too much for all kinds of art to devote himself exclusively to any one; 
above all, he had too ungovernablea fancy, and too uncontrollable a 
love of detail, to fix and complete any impression in an artistic shape ; 
his ideas and fancies were constantly shifting and changing like the 
shapes in a kaleidoscope, and their instability and variety were the 
chief sources of his pleasure. All that he did and thought and said 
had an irresistible tendency to become arabesque, feelings and moods 
gliding strangely into each other, thoughts and images growing into 
inextricable tangles, just as when he played he passed insensibly from 
one fragment to another totally incongruous, and when he drew one 
form merged into another beneath his pencil. His head was like his 
sketch-book—full of delightful scraps of colour and quaint, graceful 
forms, none finished, one on the top of the other: leaves growing out 
of heads, houses astride on animals, scraps of melodies noted down across 
scraps of verse, gleanings from all quarters—all pleasing, and all 
jumbled into a fantastic, useless, but very delightful whole. In short, 
Winthrop’s artistic talent was frittered away by his love of the pic- 
turesque, and his career was spoilt by his love of adventure; but such 
as he was, he was almost a work of art, a living arabesque himself. 

On this particular Wednesday we were all seated out on the 
terrace of the villa S at Bellosguardo, enjoying the beautiful 
serene yellow moonlight and the delightful coolness after an aw 
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hot day. The Countess § » who was a great musician, was trying 
over a violin sonata with one of her friends in the drawing-room, of 
which the doors opened on to the terrace. Winthrop, who had been 
particularly gay all the evening, had cleared away the plates and 
cups from the tea-table, had pulled out his sketch-book and begun 
drawing in his drowsy, irrelevant, fashion—acanthus leaves uncurling 
into siren’s tails, satyrs growing out of passion flowers, little Dutch 
manikins in tail coats and pigtails peeping out of tulip leaves 
under his whimsical pencil, while he listened partly to the music 
within, partly to the conversation without. 

When the violin sonata had been tried over, passage by passap 
sufficiently often, the Countess, instead of returning to us on 
terrace, addressed us from the drawing-room— 

‘Remain where you are,’ she said; ‘I want you to hear an u 
air which I discovered last week among a heap of rubbish in my 
father-in-law’s lumber room. I think it quite a treasure, as good as 
a wrought-iron ornament found among a heap of old rusty nails, or a 
piece of Gubbio majolica found among cracked coffee cups. It is 
very beautiful to my mind. Just listen.’ 

The Countess was an uncommonly fine singer, without much 
voice, and not at all emotional, but highly delicate and refined in 
execution, and with a great knowledge of music. The air which she 
deemed beautiful could not fail really to be so; but it was so totally 
different from all we moderns are accustomed to, that it seemed, 
with its exquisitely-finished phrases, its delicate vocal twirls and 
spirals, its symmetrically ordered ornaments, to take one into quite 
another world of musical feeling, of feeling too subdued and artistic, 
too subtly and cunningly balanced, to move us more than super- 
ficially—indeed, it could not move at all, for it expressed no par- 
ticular state of feeling ; it was difficult to say whether it was sad or 
cheerful ; all that could be said was that it was singularly graceful 
and delicate. 

This is how the piece affected me, and I believe, in less degree, 
all the rest of our party; but, turning towards Winthrop, I was 
surprised at seeing how very strong an impression its very first bars 
had made on him. He was seated at the table, his back turned 
towards me, but I could see that he had suddenly stopped drawing 
and was listening with intense eagerness. At one moment I almost 
fancied I saw his hand tremble as it lay on his sketch-book, as if he 
were breathing spasmodically. I pulled my chair near his; there 
could be no doubt, his whole frame was quivering. 

‘Winthrop,’ I whispered. 

He paid no attention to me, but continued listening intently, 
and his hand unconsciously crumpled up the sheet he had drawn on. 

‘ Winthrop,’ I repeated, touching his shoulder. 

* Be quiet,’ he answered quickly, as if shaking me off; ‘let me 
listen.’ 

There was something almost fierce in his manner ; and this intense 
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emotion caused by a piece which did not move any of the rest of us, 
struck me as being very odd. 

He remained with his head between his hands till the end. The 
piece concluded with a very intricate and beantiful passage of ex- 
ecution, and with a curious sort of sighing fall from a high note 
on to a lower one, short and repeated at various intervals, with lovely 
effect. 

‘Bravo! beautiful!’ cried everyone. ‘A real treasure; so quaint 
and so elegant, and so admirably sung !’ 

I looked at Winthrop. He had turned round; his face was 
flushed, and he leaned against his chair as if oppressed by emotion. 

The Countess returned to the terrace. ‘I am glad you like the 
piece,’ she said; ‘it is a graceful thing. Good heavens! Mr. Win- 
throp!’ she suddenly interrupted herself; ‘ what is the matter? are 
you ill?’ 

For ill he certainly did look. 

He rose and, making an effort, answered in a husky, uncertain 
voice— 

‘It’s nothing; I suddenly felt cold. I think Ill go in—or 
rather, no, I'll stay. What is—what is that air you have just 
sung ?’ 

‘That air?’ she answered absently, for the sudden change in 
Winthrop’s manner put everything else out of her thoughts. ‘That 
air? Oh! it is by a very forgotten composer of the name of Barbella, 
who lived somewhere about the year 1780.’ It was evident that she 
considered this question as a sort of mask to his sudden emotion. 

‘Would you let me see the score ?’ he asked quickly. 

‘Certainly. Will you come into the drawing-room? [I left it on 
the piano.’ 

The piano candles were still lit; and as they stood there she 
watched his face with as much curiosity as myself. But Winthrop 
took no notice of either of us; he had eagerly snatched the score, 
and was looking at it in a fixed, vacant way. When he looked up his 
face was ashy ; he handed me the score mechanically. It was an old 
yellow, blurred manuscript, in some now disused clef, and the initial 
words, written in a grand, florid style, were: ‘Sei Regina, io son 
pastore.’ The Countess was still under the impression that Winthrop 
was trying to hide his agitation by pretending great interest in the 
song; but I, having seen his extraordinary emotion during its per- 
formance, could not doubt of the connection between them. 

‘You say the piece is very rare,’ said Winthrop; ‘do you—do 
you then think that no one besides yourself is acquainted with it at 
present ?’ 

*Of course I can’t affirm that,’ answered the Countess, ‘ but this 
much I know, that Professor G , who is one of the most learned 
of musical authorities, and to whom I showed the piece, had heard 
neither of it nor of its composer, and that he positively says it exists 
in no musical archives in Italy or in Paris.’ 

B2 
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‘ Then how,’ I asked, ‘do you know that it is of about the year 
1780?’ 

‘By the style ; Professor G compared it at my request with 
some compositions of that day, and the style perfectly coincides.’ 

‘You think, then,’ continued Winthrop slowly, but eagerly—* you 
think, then, that no one else sings it at present ?’ 

‘I should say not; at least it seems highly unlikely.’ 

Winthrop was silent, and continued looking at the score, but, as 
it seemed to me, mechanically. 

Some of the rest of the party had meanwhile entered the drawing- 
room. 

‘Did you notice Mr. Winthrop’s extraordinary behaviour ?’ 
whispered a lady to the Countess. ‘ What has happened to him?’ 

*I can’t conceive. He is excessively impressionable, but I don’t 
see how that piece could impress him at all; it is a sweet thing, but 
so unemotional,’ I answered. 

‘ That piece!’ replied the Countess: ‘ you don’t suppose that piece 
has anything to do with it?’ 

‘Indeed I do; it has everything to do withit. In short, I noticed 
that from the very first notes it violently affected him.’ 

‘Then all these inquiries about it ?’ 

‘ Are perfectly genuine.’ 

‘It cannot be the piece itself which has moved him, and he can 
scarcely have heard it before. It’s very odd. There certainly is 
something the matter with him.’ 

There certainly was; Winthrop was excessively pale and agitated, 
all the more so as he perceived that he had become an object of 
universal curiosity. He evidently wished to make his escape, but was 
afraid of doing so too suddenly. He was standing behind the piano, 
looking mechanically at the old score. 

* Have you ever heard that piece before, Mr. Winthrop?’ asked 
the Countess, unable to restrain her curiosity. 

He looked up, much discomposed, and answered after a moment’s 
hesitation: ‘How can I have heard it, since you are the sole 
possessor of it ?’ 

‘The sole possessor? Oh! I never said that. I thought it un- 
likely, but perhaps there is some other. Tell me, is there another ? 
Where did you hear that piece before ?’ 

‘I did not say I had heard it before,’ he rejoined hurriedly. 

‘ But have you, or have you not?’ persisted the Countess. 

‘I never have,’ he answered decidedly, but immediately reddened 
as if conscious of prevarication. ‘Don’t ask me any questions,’ he 
added quickly ; ‘it worries me,’ and in a minute he was off. 

We looked at each other in mute astonishment. This astonishing 
behaviour, this mixture of concealment and rudeness, above all, the 
violent excitement in which Winthrop had evidently been, and his 
unaccountable eagerness respecting the piece which the Countess had 
sung, all this entirely baffled our efforts at discovery. 
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‘There is some mystery at the bottom of it,’ we said, and further 
we could not get. 

Next evening, as we were seated once more in the Countess’s 
drawing-room, we of course reverted to Winthrop’s extraordinary 
behaviour. 

* Do you think he will return soon?’ asked one of us. 

‘I should think he would rather let the matter blow over, and 
wait till we had forgotten his absurdity,’ answered the Countess. 

At that moment the door opened, and Winthrop entered. 

He seemed confused and at a loss what to say; he did not answer 
our trivial remarks, but suddenly burst out, as if with a great effort : 

‘I have come to beg you to forgive my last night’s behaviour. 
Forgive my rudeness end my want of openness; but [ could not have 
explained anything then: that piece, you must know, had given me 
a great shock.’ 

‘A great shock? And how could it give you a shock?’ we all 
exclaimed. 

‘You surely don’t mean that so prim a piece as that could have 
affected you?’ asked the Countess’s sister. 

‘If it did, added the Countess, ‘ it is the greatest miracle music 
ever worked.’ 

‘It is difficult to explain the matter,’ hesitated Winthrop ; ‘ but— 
in short—that piece gave me a shock because as soon as I heard the 
first bars I recognised it.’ 

‘ And you told me you had never heard it before!’ exclaimed the 
Countess indignantly. 

‘I know I did; it was not true, but neither wasit quite false. All 
I can say is that I knew the piece ; whether I had heard it before, or 
not, I knew it—in fact,’ he dashed out, ‘you will think me mad, 
but I had long doubted whether the piece existed at all, and I was 
so moved just because your performance proved that it did exist. 
Look here,’ and pulling a sketch-book from his pocket he was just 
about to open it when he stopped—‘ Have you got the notes of that 
piece ?’ he asked hurriedly. 

‘Here they are,’ and the Countess handed him the old roll of 
music. 

He did not look at it, but turned over the leaves of his sketch- 
book. 

‘See,’ he said after a minute; ‘look at this,’ and he pushed the 
open sketch-book across the table to us. On it, among a lot of 
sketches, were some roughly ruled lines, with some notes scrawled in 
pencil, and the words ‘Sei Regina, io Pastor sono.’ 

‘Why, this is the beginning of the very air!’ exclaimed the 
Countess. ‘ How did you get this ?’ 

We compared the notes in the sketch-book with those on the 
score ; they were the same, but in another clef and tone. 

Winthrop sat opposite, looking doggedly at us. After a moment 
he remarked— 
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‘They are the same notes, are they not? Well, this pencil scrawl 
was done in July of last year, while the ink of this score has been 
dry ninety years; yet when I wrote down these notes, I swear I did 
not know that any such score existed, and until yesterday I dis- 
believed it.’ 

‘Then,’ remarked one of the party, ‘ there are only two explana- 
tions: either you composed this melody yourself, not knowing that 
someone else had done so ninety years ago; or, you heard that piece 
without knowing what it was.’ 

‘ Explanation!’ cried Winthrop contemptuously ; ‘ why, don’t you 
see, that it is just what needs explaining! Of course, I either com- 
posed it myself or heard it, but which of the two was it?’ 

We remained much humbled and silenced. 

‘This is a very astonishing puzzle,’ remarked the Countess, ‘ and 
I think it useless to rack our brains about it since Mr. Winthrop is 
the only person who can explain it. We don’t and can’t understand ; 
he can and must explain it himself. I don’t know, she added, 
‘whether there is any reason for not explaining the mystery to us; 
but if not, I wish you would.’ 

‘ There is no reason,’ he answered, ‘ except that you would set me 
down asa maniac. The story is so absurd a one—you will never 
believe me—and yet...’ 

‘Then there is a story at the bottom of it!’ exclaimed the 
Countess ; ‘what is it? Can’t you tell it us?’ 

Winthrop gave a sort of deprecatory shrug, and trifled with the 
paper cutters and dogseared the books on the table. ‘ Well,’ he said 
at last, ‘if you really wish to know—why—perhaps I might as well 
tell it you; only don’t tell me afterwards that Iam mad. Nothing 
can alter the fact of the real existence of that piece ; and, as long as 
you continue to regard it as unique, I cannot but regard my adventure 
as being true.’ 

We were afraid lest he might slip away through all these depre- 
catory premisings, and that after all we might hear no story whatever ; 
so we summoned him to begin at once, and he, keeping his head 
well in the shadow of the lamp-shade, and scribbling as usual on his 
sketch-book, began his narrative, at first slowly and hesitatingly, 
with plentiful interruptions, but, as he grew more interested in it, 


becoming extremely rapid and dramatic, and exceedingly minute in 
details. 


Il. 


You must know (said Winthrop), that about a year and a half 
ago I spent the autumn with some cousins of mine, rambling about 
Lombardy. In poking into all sorts of odd nooks and corners, we 
made the acquaintance at M—-— of a highly learned and highly 
snuffy old gentleman (I believe he was a count or a marchese), who 
went by the nickname of Maestro Fa Diesis (Master F-Sharp), and 
who possessed a very fine collection of things musical, a perfect 
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museum. He had a handsome old palace, which was literally tum- 
bling to pieces, and of which the whole first floor was taken up by 
his collections. His old MSS., his precious missals, his papyri, his 
autographs, his black-letter books, his prints and pictures, his innu- 
merable ivory inlaid harpsichords and ebony fretted lutes and viols, 
lived in fine, spacious rooms, with carved oaken ceilings and painted 
window frames, while he lived in some miserable little garret to the 
back, on what I can’t say, but I should judge, by the spectral ap- 
pearance of his old woman servant and of a half-imbecile boy who 
served him, on nothing more substantial than bean husks and warm 
water. They seemed to suffer from this diet; but I suspect that 
their master must have absorbed some mysterious vivifying fluid 
from his MSS. and old instruments, for he seemed to be made of 
steel, and was the most provokingly active old fellow, keeping one’s 
nerves in perpetual irritation by his friskiness and volubility. He 
cared for nothing in the wide world save his collections; he had cut 
down tree after tree, he had sold field after field and farm after farm; 
he had sold his furniture, his tapestries, his plate, his family papers, 
his own clothes. He would have taken the tiles off his roof and the 
glass out of his windows to buy some score of the sixteenth century, 
some illuminated mass book or some Cremonese fiddle. For music 
itself I firmly believe he cared not a jot, and regarded it as useful’ 
only inasmuch as it had produced the objects of his passion, the 
things which he could spend all his life in dusting, labelling, count- 
ing, and cataloguing, for not a chord, not a note was ever heard in 
his house, and he would have died rather than spend a soldino on 
going to the opera. 

My cousin, who is music mad after a fashion, quickly secured the 
old gentleman’s good will by accepting a hundred commissions for 
the obtaining of catalogues and the attending of sales, and we were 
consequently permitted daily to enter that strange, silent house full 
of musical things, and to examine its contents at our leisure, always, 
however, under old Fa Diesis’s vigilant supervision. The house, its 
contents, and proprietor formed a grotesque whole, which had a cer- 
tain charm for me. I used often to fancy that the silence could be 
only apparent; that, as soon as the master had drawn his bolts and 
gone off to bed, all this slumbering music would awake, that the 
pictures of dead musicians would slip out of their frames, the glass 
eases fly open, the big paunched inlaid lutes turn into stately 
Flemish burghers, with brocaded doublets ; the yellow, faded sides of 
the Cremonese bass viols expand into the stiff satin hoops of powdered 
ladies; and the little ribbed mandolins put forth a party-coloured 
leg and a bushy-haired head, and hop about as Provengal Court 
dwarfs or Renaissance pages, while the Egyptian sistrum and fife 
players would slip from off the hieroglyphics of the papyrus, and all 
the parchment palimpsests of Greek musicians turn into chlamys- 
robed auletes, and citharcedi; then the kettledrums and tamtams 
would strike up, the organ tubes would suddenly be filled with sound, 
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the old gilded harpsichords would jingle like fury, the old chapel- 
master yonder, in his peruke and furred robe, would beat time on 
his picture frame, and the whole motley company set to dancing; 
until all of a sudden old Fa Diesis, awakened by the noise, and sus- 
pecting thieves, would rush in wildly in his dressing gown, a three- 
wicked kitchen lamp in one hand and his great-grandfather’s court 
sword in the other, when all the dancers and players would start and 
slide back into their frames and cases. I should not, however, have 
gone so often to the old gentleman’s museum had not my cousin 
extorted from me the promise of a water-colour sketch of a picture 
of Palestrina, which, for some reason or other, she (for the cousin was 
a lady, which explains my docility) chose to consider as particularly 
authentic. It was a monster, a daub, which I shuddered at, and my 
admiration for Palestrina would have rather induced me to burn the 
hideous, blear-eyed, shoulderless thing; but musical folk have their 
whims, and hers was to hang a copy of this monstrosity over her 
grand piano. SoI acceded, took my drawing block and easel, and 
set off for Fa Diesis’s palace. This palace was a queer old place, full 
of ups and downs and twistings and turnings, and in going to the 
only tolerably lighted room of the house, whither the delightful sub- 
ject for my brush had been transported for my convenience, we had 
to pass through a narrow and wriggling corridor somewhere in the 
heart of the building. In doing so we passed by a door up some 
steps. 

y By the way,’ exclaimed old Fa Diesis, ‘have I shown you this? 
"Tis of no great value, but still, as a painter, it may interest you.’ 
He mounted the steps, pushed open the door, which was ajar, and 
ushered me into a small, bleak, whitewashed lumber-room, peopled 
with broken book-shelves, crazy music desks, and unsteady chairs and 
tables, the whole covered by a goodly layer of dust. On the walls 
were a few time-stained portraits in corslets and bobwigs, the sena- 
torial ancestors of Fa Diesis, who had had to make room for the book- 
shelves and instrument-cases filling the state rooms. The old gentle- 
man opened a shutter, and threw the full light upon another old 
picture, from whose cracked surface he deliberately swept away the 
dust with the rusty sleeve of his fur-lined coat. 

I approached it. ‘This is not a bad picture,’ I said at once; 
‘by no means a bad picture.’ 

‘Indeed,’ exclaimed Fa Diesis, ‘Oh, then, perhaps, I may sell 
it. What do you think? Is it worth much?’ 

I smiled. ‘ Well, it is not a Raphael,’ I answered ; ‘ but, con- 
sidering its date and the way people then smeared, it is quite 
creditable.’ 

‘ Ah!’ sighed the old fellow, much disappointed. 

It was a half-length, life-size portrait of a man in the costume 
of the latter part of the last century—a pale lilac silk coat, a pale 
pea-green satin waistcoat, both extremely delicate in tint, and a deep 
warm-tinted amber cloak; the voluminous cravat was loosened, the 
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large collar flapped back, the body slightly turned, and the head 
somewhat looking over the shoulder, Cenci fashion. 

The painting was uncommonly good for an Italian portrait of 
the eighteenth century, and had much that reminded me, though of 
course vastly inferior technically, of Greuze—a painter I detest, and 
who yet fascinates me. The features were irregular and small, with 
intensely red lips and a crimson flush beneath the transparent 
bronzed skin ; the eyes were slightly upturned and looking sidewards, 
in harmony with the turn of the head and the parted lips, and they 
were beautiful, brown, soft, like those of some animals, with a vague, 
wistful depth of look. The whole had the clear greyness, the hazy, 
downy touch of Greuze, and left that strange mixed impression which 
all the portraits of his school do. The face was not beautiful; it 
had something at once sullen and effeminate, something odd and not 
entirely agreeable ; yet it attracted and riveted your attention with its 
dark, warm colour, rendered all the more striking for the light, pearly, 
powdered locks, and the general lightness and haziness of touch. 

‘It is a very good portrait in its way,’ I said, ‘ though not of the 
sort that people buy. There are faults of drawing here and there, 
but the colour and touch are good. By whom is it?’ 

Old Fa Diesis, whose vision of heaps of bank-notes to be obtained. 
in exchange for the picture had been rudely cut short, seemed rather 
sulky. 

‘I don’t know by whom it is,’ he grumbled. ‘If it’s bad it’s bad, 
and may remain here.’ 

‘And whom does it represent ?’ 

‘Asinger. You see he has got a score in his hand. A certain 
Rinaldi, who lived about a hundred years ago.’ 

Fa Diesis had rather a contempt for singers, regarding them as 
poor creatures, who were of no good, since they left nothing behind 
them that could be collected, except indeed in the case of Madame 
Banti, one of whose lungs he possessed in spirits of wine. 

We went out of the room, and I set about my copy of that abomi- 
nable old portrait of Palestrina. At dinner that day I mentioned 
the portrait of the singer to my cousins, and somehow or other I 
caught myself using expressions about it which I should not have 
used in the morning. In trying to describe the picture my recol- 
lection of it seemed to differ from the original impression. It re- 
turned to my mind as something strange and striking. My cousin 
wished to see it, so the next morning she accompanied me to old Fa 
Diesis’s palace. How it affected her I don’t know; but for me it had 
a queer sort of interest, quite apart from that in the technical exe- 
cution. There was something peculiar and unaccountable in the look 
of that face, a yearning, half-pained look, which I could not well 
define to myself. I became gradually aware that the portrait was, so 
tospeak, haunting me. Those strange red lips and wistful eyes rose 
up in my mind. [I instinctively and without well knowing why re- 
verted to it in our conversation. 
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*I wonder who he was,’ I said, as we sat in the square behind 
the cathedral apse, eating our ices in the cool autumn evening. 

‘Who?’ asked my cousin. 

‘Why, the original of that portrait at old Fa Diesis’s; such a 
weird face. I wonder who he was ?’ 

My cousins paid no attention to my speech, for they did not share 
that vague, unaccountable feeling with which the picture had in- 
spired me, but as we walked along the silent porticoed streets, where 
only the illuminated sign of an inn or the chestnut-roasting brazier 
of a fruit stall flickered in the gloom, and crossed the vast desolate 
square, surrounded by Oriental-like cupolas and minarets, where the 
green bronze condottiere rode on his green bronze charger—during 
our evening ramble through the quaint Lombard city my thoughts 
kept reverting to the picture, with its hazy, downy colour and curious, 
unfathomed expression. 

The next day was the last of our stay at M , and I went to 
Fa Diesis’s palace to finish my sketch, to take leave, present thanks 
for his civility towards us, and inquire whether we could execute any 
commission for him. In going to the room where I had left my 
easel and painting things, I passed through the dark, wriggling lobby 
and by the door up the three steps. The door was ajar, and I entered 
the room where the portrait was. I approached and examined it 
carefully. The man was apparently singing, or rather about to sing, 
for the red, well-cut lips were parted ; and in his hand—a beautiful 
plump, white, blue-veined hand, strangely out of keeping with the 
brown, irregular face—he held an open roll of notes. The notes were 
mere unintelligible blotches, but I made out, written on the score, 
the name—Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782; and above, the words—‘ Sei 
Regina, io pastor sono.’ The face had a beauty, a curious, irregular 
beauty, and in those deep, soft eyes there was something like a mag- 
netic power, which I felt, and which others must have felt before me. 
I finished my sketch, strapped up my easel and paint-box, gave a 
parting snarl at the horrible blear-eyed, shoulderless Palestrina, and 
prepared to leave. Fa Diesis, who, in his snuffy fur-lined coat, the 
tassel of his tarnished blue skull-cap bobbing over his formidable 
nose, was seated at a desk hard by, rose also, and politely escorted me 
through the passage. 

‘ By the way,’ I asked, ‘ do you know an air called, “Sei Regina, 
io Pastor sono?” ’ 

‘Sei Regina, io Pastor sono? No, such an air doesn’t exist.’ All 
airs not in his library had no business to exist, even if they did. 

‘ It must exist,’ I persisted ; ‘ those words are written on the score 
held by the singer on that picture of yours.’ 

‘ That’s no proof, he cried peevishly ; ‘it may be merely some 
fancy title, or else—or else it may be some rubbishy trunk air (aria 
di baule).’ 

‘What is a trunk air?’ I asked in amazement. 

‘A trunk air, he explained, ‘ was a wretched air—merely a few 
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trumpery notes and lots of pauses, into which great singers used 
formerly to make their own variations. They used to insert them in 
every opera they sang in, and drag them all over the world; that 
was why they were called trunk airs. They had no merit of their 
own—no one ever cared to sing them except the singer to whom they 
belonged—no one ever kept such rubbish as that! It all went to 
wrap up sausages or make curl-papers.’ And old Fa Diesis laughed 
his grim little cackling laugh. 

He then dropped the subject, and said— 

‘If I had an opportunity, or one of my illustrious family, of 
obtaining any catalogues of musical curiosities or\ attending any 
sales ’—he was still searching for the first printed copy of Guido of 
Arezzo’s ‘ Micrologus’—he had copies of all the other editions, a 
unique collection ; there was also one specimen wanting to complete 
his set of Amati’s fiddles, one with flewrs-de-lys on the sounding 
board, constructed for Charles IX. of France—alas! he had spent 
years looking for that instrament—he would pay—yes, he, as I saw 
him there, he standing before me, would pay five hundred golden 
marenghi' for that violin with the flewrs-de-lys. .. . 

‘Pardon me,’ I interrupted rather rudely; ‘ may I see this 
picture again ?’ 

We had come to the door up the three steps. 

‘Certainly, he answered, and continued his speech about the 
Amati violin with the flewrs-de-lys, getting more and more frisky 
and skippery every moment. 

That strange face with its weird, yearning look! I remained 
motionless before it while the old fellow jabbered and gesticulated 
like a maniac. What a deep incomprehensible look in those eyes ! 

‘ Was hea very famous singer ?’ I asked, by way of saying some- 
thing. 

‘He? Eh altro! I should think so!’ Do you think perhaps the 
singers of that day were like ours? Pooh! Look at all they did 
in that day. Their paper made of linen rag, no tearing that; and 
how they built their violins! Oh, what times those were!’ 

‘Do you know anything about this man?’ I asked. 

‘ About this singer, this Rinaldi ? Oh, yes; he was a very great 
singer, but he ended badly.’ 

‘Badly ? in what way ?’ 

‘Why—you know what such people are, and then youth! we 
have all been young, all young!’ and old Fa Diesis shrugged his 
shrivelled person. 

‘ What happened to him?’ I persisted, continuing to look at the 
portrait ; it seemed as if there were life in those soft, velvety eyes, 
and as if those red lips were parting in a sigh—a long, weary sigh. 

‘Well, answered Fa Diesis, ‘this Ferdinando Rinaldi was a very 





1 A Lombard coin struck by Napoleon after the battle of Marengo, and by which 
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great singer. About the year 1780 he took service with the Court of 
Parma. There, it is said, he obtained too great notice from a lady in 
high favour at Court, and was consequently dismissed. Instead of 
going to a distance, he kept hanging about the frontier of Parma, 
now here, now there, for he had many friends among the nobility. 
Whether he was suspected of attempting to return to Parma, or 
whether he spoke with less reserve than he should, I don’t know. 
Basta ! one fine morning he was found lying on the staircase landing 
of our Senator Negri’s house, stabbed.’ 

Old Fa Diesis pulled out his horn snuff-box. 

‘Who had done it, no one ever knew or cared to know. A packet 
of letters, which his valet said he always carried on his person, was 
all that was found missing. The lady left Parma and entered the 
Convent of the Clarisse here; she was my father’s aunt, and this 
portrait belonged to her. A common story, a common story in those 
days.’ 

a the old gentleman rammed his long nose with snuff. 

‘ You really don’t think I could sell the picture?’ heasked. 

‘No!’ I answered very decidedly, for I felt a sort of shudder. I 
took leave, and that evening we set off for Rome. 

Winthrop paused, and asked for a cup of tea. He was flushed and 
seemed excited, but at the same time anxious to end his story. When 
he had taken his tea, he pushed back his irregular hair with 
both hands, gave a little sigh of recollection, and began again as 
follows :-— 


Ill. 


I returned to M the next year, on my wayto Venice, and stopped 
a couple of days in the old place, having to bargain for certain Renais- 
sance carved work, which a friend wished to buy. It was midsummer; 
the fields which I had left planted with cabbages and covered with 
white frost were tawny with ripe corn, and the vine garlands dreoped 
down to kiss the tall, compact green hemp; the dark streets were 
reeking with heat, the people were all sprawling about under co- 
lonnade and awning ; it was the end of June in Lombardy, God’s own 
orchard onearth. I went to old Fa Diesis’s palace to ask whether he 
had any commissions for Venice ; he might, indeed, be in the country, 
but the picture, the portrait was at his palace, and that was enough 
for me. I had often thought of it in the winter, and I wondered 
whether now, with the sun blazing through every chink, I should still 
be impressed by it as I had been in the gloomy autumn. Fa Diesis 
was at home, and overjoyed to see me; he jumped and frisked about 
like a figure in the Dance of Death, in intense excitement about 
certain MSS. he had lately seen. He narrated, or rather acted, for it 
was all in the present tense and accompanied by appropriate gestures, 
a journey he had recently made to Guastalla to see a psaltery at a 
monastery ; how he had bargained for a postchaise; how the postchaise 
had upset halfway; how-he had sworn at the driver; how he had 
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rung—drling, drling—at the monastery door; how he cunningly 

retended to be in quest of an old, valueless crucifix ; how the monks 
had had the impudence to ask a hundred and fifty frances for it. How 
he had hummed and hah’d, and, pretending suddenly to notice the 
psaltery, had asked what it was, &., as if he did not know; and 
finally struck the bargain for both crucifix and psaltery for a hundred 
and fifty francs—a psaltery of the year 1310 for a hundred and fifty 
francs! And those idiots of monks were quite overjoyed! They 
thought they had cheated me—cheated me! And he frisked about in 
an ecstasy of pride and triumph. We had got to the well-known 
door ; it was open; I could see the portrait. The sun streamed 
brightly on the brown face and light powdered locks. I know not 
how ; I felt a momentary giddiness and sickness, as if of long desired, 
unexpected pleasure ; it lasted but an instant, and I was ashamed of 
myself. 

Fa Diesis was in splendid spirits. 

‘Do you see that?’ he said, forgetting all he had previously told 
me,—‘ that is a certain Ferdinando Rinaldi, a singer, who was assas- 
sinated for making love to my great-aunt ;’ and he stalked about in 
great glee, thinking of the psaltery at Guastalla, and fanning himself 
complacently with a large green fan. 

A thought suddenly struck me— 

‘It happened here at M——, did it not?’ 

‘To be sure.’ 

And Fa Diesis continued shuffling to and fro in his old red and 
blue dressing gown, with parrots and cherry branches on it. 

‘Did you never know anyone who had seen him—heard him ?’ 

‘I? Never. How could 1? Hewas killed ninety-four years ago.’ 

Ninety-four years ago! I looked up at the portrait ; ninety-four 
years ago! and yet——— The eyes seemed to me to have a strange, 
fixed, intent look. 

‘ And where——’ I hesitated despite myself, ‘ where did it happen ?’ 

‘ That few people know; no one, probably, except me, nowadays,’ 
he answered with satisfaction. ‘But my father pointed out the 
house to me when I was little; it had belonged to a Marchese Negri, 
but somehow or other, after that affair, no one would live there any 
longer, and it was left to rot ; already, when I was a child, it was all 
deserted and falling to pieces. A fine house, though! A fine house! 
and one which ought to have been worth something. I saw it again 
some years ago—I rarely g0 outside the gates now—outside Porta 
San Vitale—about a mile.’ 

‘Outside Porta San Vitale ? the house where this Rinaldi was— 
it is still there ?’ 

Fa Diesis looked at me with intense contempt. 

‘ Bagatella!’ (fiddlestick) he exclaimed. ‘Do you think a villa 
flies away like that ?’ 

‘You are sure ?’ 

‘Per Bacco! as sure as that I see you—-outside Porta San Vitale, 
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an old tumbledown place with obelisks and vases, and that sort of 
thing.’ 

We had come to the head of the staircase. ‘ Good-bye,’ I said; 
*Tll return to-morrow for your parcels for Venice,’ and I ran down 
the stair. ‘Outside Porta San Vitale!’ I said to myself; ‘ outside 
Porta San Vitale!’ It was six in the afternoon and the heat still 
intense; I hailed a crazy old cab, a sky-blue carriage of the year ’20, 
with a cracked hood and emblazoned panels. ‘ Dove commanda ?’ 
(whither do you command?) asked the sleepy driver. ‘ Outside 
Porta San Vitale,’ I cried. He touched his bony, long-maned white 
horse, and off we jolted over the uneven pavement, past the red 
Lombard cathedral and baptistery, through the long, dark Via San 
Vitale, with its grand old palaces; under the red gate with the old 
word * Libertas’ still on it, along a dusty road bordered by acacias, 
out into the rich Lombard plain. On we rattled through the fields 
of corn, hemp, and glossy dark maize, ripening under the rich 
evening sun. In the distance the purple walls and belfries and 
shining cupolas gleaming in the light; beyond, the vast blue and 
gold and hazy plain, bounded by the far-off Alps. The air was 
warm and serene, everything quiet and solemn. But I was excited. 
I sought out every large country house; I went wherever a tall 
belvedere tower peeped from behind the elms and poplars; I crossed 
and recrossed the plain, taking one lane after another, as far as 
where the road branched off to Crevalcuore; passed villa after villa, 
but found none with vases and obelisks, none crumbling and falling, 
none that could have been the villa. What wonder, indeed? Fa 
Diesis had seen it, but Fa Diesis was seventy, and that—that had 
happened ninety-four years ago! Still I might be mistaken; I 
might have gone too far or not far enough—there was lane within 
lane and road within road. Perhaps the house was screened by 
trees, or perhaps it lay towards the next gute. So I went again, 
through the cyclamen-lined lanes, overhung by gnarled mulberries 
and oaks; I looked up at one house after another: all were old, many 
dilapidated, some seeming old churches with walled-up colonnades, 
others built up against old watch-towers ; but of what old Fa Diesis 
had described I could see nothing. I asked the driver, and the 
driver asked the old women and the fair-haired children who crowded 
out of the little farms. Did anyone know of a large deserted house 
with obelisks and vases—a house that had once belonged to a Mar- 
chese Negri? Not in that neighbourhood; there was the Villa 
Montecasignoli with the tower and the sundial, which was dilapidated 
enough, and the Casino Fava crumbling in yonder cabbage-field, but 
neither had vases nor obelisks, neither had ever belonged to a Mar- 
chese Negri. 

At last I gave it up in despair. Ninety-four yearsago! The house 
no longer existed; so I returned to my inn, where the three jolly 
medieval pilgrims swung over the door lamp; took my supper and 
tried to forget the whole matter. 
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Next day I went and finally settled with the owner of the carved 
work I had been commissioned to buy, and then I sauntered lazily 
about the old town. The next day there was to be a great fair, and 
preparations were being made for it; baskets and hampers being 
unloaded, and stalls put up everywhere in the great square ; festoons 
of tinware and garlands of onions were slung across the Gothic arches 
of the town house and to its massive bronze torch-holders ; there was 
a quack already holding forth on the top of his stage coach, with a 
skull and many bottles before him, and a little bespangled page 
handing about his bills; there was a puppet-show at a corner, with 
a circle of empty chairs round it, just under the stone pulpit where 
the monks of the middle ages had once exhorted the Montagus and 
Capulets of M—— to make peace and embrace. I sauntered about 
among the crockery and glassware, picking my way among the 
packing-cases and hay, and among the vociferating peasants and towns- 
folk. I looked at the figs and cherries and red peppers in the baskets, 
at the old ironwork, rusty keys, nails, chains, bits of ornament on 
the stalls; at the vast blue and green glazed umbrellas, at the old 
prints and images of saints tied against the church bench, at the 
whole moving, quarrelling, gesticulating crowd. I bought an old 
silver death’s-head trinket at the table of a perambulating watch- 
maker, and some fresh sweet peas and roses from a peasant woman 
selling fowls and turkeys; then I turned into the maze of quaint 
little paved streets, protected by chains from carts and carriages, and 
named after medieval hostelries and labelled on little slabs, ‘Scimmia’ 
(monkey), ‘ Alemagna ’ (Germany), ‘ Venetia,’ and, most singular of 
all, ‘Brocca in dosso’ (Jug on the Back). Behind the great, red, 
time-stained, castle-like town house were a number of tinkers’ dens; 
and beneath its arches hung caldrons, pitchers, saucepans, and 
immense pudding moulds with the imperial eagle of Austria on 
them, capacious and ancient enough to have contained the puddings 
of generations of German Caesars. Then I poked into some of those 
wondrous curiosity-shops of M——, little black dens, where oaken 
presses contain heaps and heaps of brocaded dresses and embroidered 
waistcoasts, and yards of lace, and splendid chasubles, the spoils of 
centuries of magnificence. I walked down the main street and saw a 
crowd collected round a man with an immense white crested owl; the 
creature was such a splendid one, I determined to buy him and keep 
him in my studio at Venice, but when I approached him he flew at 
me, shaking his wings and screeching so that I beat an ignominious 
retreat. At length I returned to the square and sat down beneath an 
awning, where two bare-legged urchins served me excellent snow and 
lemon juice, at the price of a sou the glass. In short, I enjoyed my 
last day at M amazingly ; and, in this bright, sunny square, with 
all the bustle about me, I wondered whether the person who the 
previous evening had scoured the country in search of a crazy villa 
where a man had been assassinated ninety-four years ago, could really 
and truly have been myself. 
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So I spent the morning; and the afternoon I passed indoors, 
packing up the delicate carved work with my own hands, although 
the perspiration ran down my face, and I gasped for air. At length, 
when evening and coolness were approaching, I took my hat and 
went once more to Fa Diesis’s palace. 

I found the old fellow in his many-coloured dressing-gown, seated 
in his cool, dusky room, among his inlaid lutes and Cremonese viols, 
carefully mending the torn pages of an illuminated missal, while his 
old, witchlike housekeeper was cutting out and pasting labels on toa 
heap of manuscript scores on the table. Fa Diesis got up, jumped 
about ecstatically, made magnificent speeches, and said that since I 
insisted on being of use to bim, he had prepared half-a-dozen letters, 
which I might kindly leave on various correspondents of his at 
Venice, in order to save the twopenny stamp for each. The grim, 
lank, old fellow, with his astounding dressing-gown and cap, his 
lantern-jawed housekeeper, his old, morose grey cat, and his splendid 
harpsichords and lutes and missals, amused me more than usual. I 
sat with him for some time while he patched away at his missal. 
Mechanically I turned over the yellow pages of a music book that 
lay, waiting for a label, under my hand, and mechanically my eye 
fell on the words, in faded, yellow ink, at the top of one of the pieces, 
the indication of its performer :-— 

Rondd di Cajo Gracco, ‘ Mille pene mio tesoro,’ per il Signor Ferdi- 
nando Rinaldi. Parma, 1782. 


I positively started, for somehow that whole business had gone 
out of my mind. 

‘What have you got there?’ asked Fa Diesis, perhaps a little 
suspiciously, and leaning across the table, he twitched the notes 
towards him— 

‘Oh, only that old opera of Cimarosa’s—— Ah, by the way, 
per Bacco, how could I have made such a mistake yesterday? 
Didn’t I tell you that Rinaldi had been stabbed in a villa outside 
Porta San Vitale?’ 

‘Yes,’ I cried eagerly. * Why?’ 

‘Why, I can’t conceive how, but I must have been thinking 
about that blessed psaltery at San Vitale, at Guastalla. The villa 
where Rinaldi was killed is outside Porta San Zaccaria, in the direc- 
tion of the river, near that old monastery where there are those 
frescoes by—I forget the fellow’s name, that all the foreigners go to 
see. Don’t you know?’ 

‘ Ah, I exclaimed, ‘I understand.’ And I did understand, for 
Porta San Zaccaria happens to be at exactly the opposite end of the 
town to Porta San Vitale, and here was the explanation of my 
unsuccessful search of the previous evening. So after all the house 
might still be standing; and the desire to see it again seized hold 
of me. I rose, took the letters, which I strongly suspected con- 
tained other letters whose postage was to be saved in the same way, 
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by being delivered by the original correspondent, and prepared to 
depart. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye,’ said old Fa Diesis, with effusion, as we 
passed through the dark passage in order to get to the staircase. 
‘Continue, my dear friend, in those paths of wisdom and culture 
which the youth of our days has so miserably abandoned, in order 
that the sweet promise of your happy silver youth be worthily accom- 
plished in your riper——-_ Ah, by the way, he interrupted him- 
self, ‘I have forgotten to give you a little pamphlet of mine on the 
manufacture of violin strings which I wish to send as an act of rever- 
ence to my old friend the Commander of the garrison of Venice ;’ 
and off he scuddled. I was near the door up the three steps and 
could not resist the temptation of seeing the picture once more. I 
pushed open the door and entered; a long ray of the declining sun- 
light, reflected from the neighbouring red church tower, fell across the 
face of the portrait, playing in the light, powdered hair and on the 
downy, well-cut lips, and ending in a tremulous crimson stain on the 
boarded floor. I went close up to the picture; there was the name 
‘Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782,’ on the roll of music he was holding ; but 
the notes themselves were mere imitative, meaningless smears and 
blotches, although the title of the piece stood distinct and legible— 
‘Sei Regina, io Pastor sono.’ 

‘ Why, where is he?’ cried Fa Diesis’s shrill voice in the passage. 
‘Ah, here you are;’ and he handed me the pamphlet, pompously 
addressed to the illustrious General S——, at Venice. I put it in 
my pocket. 

‘You won’t forget to deliver it?’ he asked, and then went on 
with the speech he had before begun: ‘ Let the promise of your 
happy silver youth be fulfilled in a golden manhood, in order that the 
world may mark down your name albo lapillo. Ah, he continued, 
‘perhaps we shall never meet again. I am old, my dear friend, I 
am old!’ and he smacked his lips. ‘ Perhaps, when you return to 
M , I may have gone to rest with my immortal ancestors, who, as 
you know, intermarried with the Ducal family of Sforza, a.p. 1490!’ 

The last time! This might be the last time I saw the picture! 
What would become of it after old Fa Diesis’s death? I turned 
once more towards it, in leaving the room; the last flicker of light 
fell on the dark, yearning face, and it seemed, in the trembling sun- 
beam, as if the head turned and looked towards me. I never saw the 
portrait again. 

I walked along quickly through the darkening streets, on through 
the crowd of loiterers and pleasure seekers, on towards Porta San 
Zaccaria. It was late, but if I hastened, I might still have an hour 
of twilight; and next morning I had to leave M . This was my 
last opportunity, I could not relinquish it; so on I went, heedless of . 
the ominous puffs of warm, damp air, and of the rapidly clouding sky. 

It was St. John’s Eve, and bonfires began to appear on the little 
hills round the town ; fire-balloons were let up, and the great bell 
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of the cathedral boomed out in honour of the coming holiday. I 
threaded my way through the dusty streets and out by Porta San 
Zaccaria. I walked smartly along the avenues of poplars along the 
walls, and then cut across into the fields by a lane leading towards 
the river. Behind me were the city walls, all crenelated and jagged ; 
in front the tall belfry and cypresses of the Carthusian monastery ; 
above, the starless, moonless sky, overhung by heavy clouds. The 
air was mild and relaxing ; every now and then there came a gust of 
hot, damp wind, making a shudder run across the silver poplars and 
trailed vines ; a few heavy drops fell, admonishing me of the coming 
storm, and every moment some of the light faded away. But I was 
determined; was not this my last opportunity? So on I stumbled 
over the rough lane, on through the fields of corn and sweet, fresh- 
scented hemp, the fireflies dancing in fantastic spirals before me. 
Something dark wriggled across my path ; I caught it on my stick : 
it was a long, slimy snake which slipped quickly off. The frogs 
roared for rain, the cicalas sawed with ominous loudness, the fire- 
flies crossed and recrossed before me; yet on I went, quicker and 
quicker in the fast increasing darkness, A broad sheet of pink light- 
ning and a distant rumble: more drops fell; the frogs roared louder, 
the cicalas sawed faster and faster, the air got heavier and the sky 
yellow and lurid where the sun had set ; yet on I went towards the 
river. Suddenly down came a tremendous stream of rain, as if the 
heavens had opened, and with it down came the darkness, complete 
though sudden; the storm had changed evening into the deepest 
night. What should Ido? Return? How? I sawa light glim- 
mering behind a dark mass of trees; I would go on; there must be a 
house out there, where I could take shelter till the storm was over; 
I was too far to get back to the town. So on I went in the pelting 
rain. The lane made a sudden bend, and I found myself in an open 
space in the midst of the fields, before an iron gate, behind which, 
surrounded by trees, rose a dark, vast mass; a rent in the clouds per- 
mitted me to distinguish a gaunt, grey villa, with broken obelisks on 
its triangular front. My heart gave a great thump; I stopped, the 
rain continuing to stream down. A dog began to bark furiously from 
a little peasant’s house on the other side of the road, whence issued 
the light I had perceived. The door opened and a man appeared 
holding a lamp. 

‘Who's there?’ he cried. 

I went up to him. He held up the light and surveyed me. 

‘Ah!’ he said immediately, ‘a stranger—a foreigner. Pray 
enter, illustrissimo.’ My dress and my sketch-book had immediately 
revealed what I was; he took me for an artist, one of the many who 
visited the neighbouring Carthusian Abbey, who had lost his way in 
the maze of little lanes. 

I shook the rain off me and entered the low room, whose white- 
washed walls were lit yellow by the kitchen fire. A picturesque group 
of peasants stood out in black outline on the luminous background : 
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an old woman was spinning on her classic distaff, a young one was un- | _ 


ravelling skeins of thread on a sort of rotating star; another was 
cracking pea pods; an old, close-shaven man sat smoking with his 
elbows on the table, and opposite to him sat a portly priest in a three- 
cornered hat, knee-breeches, and short coat. They rose and looked at 
me, and welcomed me with the familiar courtesy of their class; the 
priest offered me his seat, the girl took my soaking coat and hat, and 
hung them over the fire, the young man brought an immense hempen 
towel, and proceeded to dry me, much to the general hilarity. They 
had been reading their usual stories of Charlemagne in their well- 
thumbed ‘ Reali di Francia,’ that encyclopedia of Italian peasants, 
but they put by their books on my entrance and began talking, 
questioning me on every possible and impossible subject. Was it 
true that it always rained in England? (at that rate, remarked the 
old man shrewdly, how could the English grow grapes; and if they 
did not make wine, what could they live on?) Was it true that one 
could pick up lumps of gold somewhere in England? Was there any 
town as large as M in that country? &c., &c. The priest 
thought these questions foolish, and inquired with much gravity 
after the health of Milord Vellingtone, who, he understood, had been 
seriously unwell of late. I scarcely listened ; I was absent and pre- 
occupied. I gave the women my sketch-book to look over; they were 
delighted with its contents; mistook all the horses for oxen and all 
the men for women, and exclaimed and tittered with much glee. 
The priest, who prided himself on superior education, gave me the 
blandest' encouragement; asked me whether I had been to the 
picture gallery, whether I had been to the neighbouring Bologna 
(he was very proud of having been there last St. Petronius’s 
day); informed me that that city was the mother of all art, and 
that the Caracci especially were her most glorious sons, &c., &e. 
Meanwhile, the rain continued coming down in a steady pour. 

‘I don’t think I shall be able to get home to-night,’ said the priest, 
looking through the window into the darkness. ‘My donkey is the 
most wonderful donkey in the world—quite a human being. When 
you say “ Leone, Leone ” to him, he kicks up his heels and stands on 
his hind legs like an acrobat; indeed he does, upon my honour; but 
I don’t believe even he could find his way through this darkness, and 
the wheels of my gig would infallibly stick in some rut, and where 
should I be then? I must stay here overnight, no help for that ; but 
I’m sorry for the Signore here, who will find these very poor 
quarters.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘I shall be but too happy to stay, if I be sure that 
I shall be in no one’s way.’ 

‘In our way! What a notion!’ they all cried. 

‘ That’s it, said the priest, particularly proud of the little vehicle 
he drove, after the droll fashion of Lombard clergymen. ‘And Ill 
drive the Signore into town to-morrow morning, and you can bring 
your cart with the vegetables for the fair.’ 
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I paid but little attention to all this; I felt sure I had at length 
found the object of my search; there, over the way, was the villa; 
but I seemed almost as far from it as ever, seated in this bright, 
whitewashed kitchen, among these country folk. The young man 
asked me timidly, and as a special favour, to make a picture of the 
girl who was his bride, and very pretty, with laughing, irregular 
features, and curly crisp golden hair. I took out my pencil and 
began, I fear not as conscientiously as these good people deserved ; 
but they were enchanted, and stood in a circle round me, exchanging 
whispered remarks, while the girl sat all giggling and restless on the 
large wooden settle. 

‘What a night!’ exclaimed the old man. ‘What a bad night, 
and St. John’s Eve too! 

‘What has that to do with it ?’ I asked. 

‘Why,’ he answered, ‘they say that on St. John’s night they 
permit dead people to walk about.’ 

‘What rubbish !’ cried the priest indignantly; ‘ who ever told 
you that? What is there about ghosts in the mass book, or in the 
Archbishop’s pastorals, or in the Holy Fathers of the Church?’ and 
he raised his voice to inquisitorial dignity. 

‘You may say what you like,’ answered the old man doggedly ; 
‘it’s true none the less. I’ve never seen anything myself, and 
perhaps the Archbishop hasn’t either, but I know people who have.’ 
The priest was about to fall upon him with a deluge of arguments in 
dialect, when I interrupted. 

‘To whom does that large house over the way belong?’ I waited 
with anxiety for an answer. 

‘It belongs to the Avvocato Bargellini,’ said the woman with 
great deference, and they proceeded to inform me that they were his 
tenants, his contadini having charge of all the property belonging to 
the house; that the Avvocato Bargellini was immensely rich and 
immensely learned. 

* An encyclopedic man!’ burst out the priest ; ‘he knows every- 
thing, law, art, geography, mathematics, numismatics, gymnastics ! ’ 
and he waved his hand between each branch of knowledge. I was 
disappointed. 

‘Is it inhabited?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ they answered, no one has ever lived in it. * The Avvocato 
bought it twenty years ago from the heir of a certain Marchese 
Negri who died very poor.’ 

‘A Marchese Negri?’ I exclaimed; then, after all, I was right. 

‘ But why is it not inhabited, and since when ?’ 

‘Oh, since—since always—no one has ever lived in it since the 
Marchese Negri’s grandfather. It is all going to pieces; we keep our 
garden tools and a few sacks there, but there is no living there—there 
are no windows or shutters.’ 

‘ But why doesn’t the Avvocato patch it up?’ I persisted. ‘It 
seems a very fine house.’ 
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The old man was going to answer, but the priest glanced at him 
and answered quickly— 

‘ The position in these fields is unhealthy.’ 

* Unhealthy!’ cried the old man angrily, much annoyed at the 
priest’s interference. ‘Unhealthy! why, haven’t I lived here these 
sixty years, and not one of us has had a headache? Unhealthy, 
indeed! No, the house is a bad house to live in, that’s what it 
is!’ 

‘This is very odd,’ I said, ‘ surely there must be ghosts ?’ and I 
tried to laugh. 

The word ghosts acted like magic; like all Italian peasants, they 
loudly disclaimed such a thing when questioned, although they would 
accidentally refer to it themselves. 

‘Ghosts! Ghosts!’ they cried, ‘surely the Signore does not 
believe in such trash? Rats there are and in plenty. Do ghosts 
gnaw the chestnuts, and steal the Indian corn ?’ 

Even the old man, who had seemed inclined to be ghostly from 
rebellion to the priest, was now thoroughly on his guard, and not a 
word on the subject could be extracted from him. They did not 
wish to talk about ghosts, and I for my part did not want to hear 
about them; for in my present highly wrought, imaginative mood, 
an apparition in a winding sheet, a clanking of chains, and all the 
authorised ghostly manifestations seemed in the highest degree dis- 
gusting ; my mind was too much haunted to be intruded on by vulgar 
spectres, and, as I mechanically sketched the giggling, blushing 
little peasant girl, and looked up in her healthy, rosy, sunburnt face, 
peeping from beneath a gaudy silk kerchief, my mental eyes were 
fixed on a very different face, which I saw as distinctly as hers—that 
dark yearning face with the strange red lips and the lightly powdered 
locks. The peasants and the priest went on chattering gaily, running 
from one topic to another—the harvest, the vines, the next day’s fair ; 
politics the most fantastic, scraps of historical lore even more astound- 
ing, rattling on unceasingly, with much good humour, the most 
astonishing ignorance of facts, infantine absurdity, perfect seriousness, 
and much shrewd sceptical humour. I did my best to join in this 
conversation, and laughed and joked to the best of my power. The 
fact is I felt quite happy and serene, for I had little by little made 
up my mind to an absurd step, either babyish in the extreme or fool- 
hardy to the utmost, but which I contemplated with perfect coolness 
and assurance, as one sometimes does hazardous or foolish courses 
which gratify a momentary whim. I had at length found the house ; 
I would pass the night there. 

I must have been in violent mental excitement, but the excite- 
ment was so uniform and unimpeded as to seem almost regular ; I felt 
as if it were quite natural to live in an atmosphere of weirdness and 
adventure, and I was firm in my purpose. At length came the 
moment for action: the women put by their work, the old man 
shook the ashes out of his pipe; they looked at each other as if not 
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knowing how to begin. The priest, who had just re-entered from 
giving his wondrous donkey some hay, made himself their spokes- 
man— 

‘ Ahem!” he cleared his throat ; ‘ the Signore must excuse the ex- 
treme simplicity of these uneducated rustics, and bear in mind,that 
as they are unaccustomed to the luxuries of cities, and have, more- 
over, to be up by daybreak in order to attend to their agricul- 
tural : 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I answered, smiling ; ‘I understand. They want to 
go to bed, and they are quite right. I must beg you all to forgive 
my having thoughtlessly kept you up so late. How was I now to 
proceed? I scarcely understood. 

‘ Keep them up late? Oh, not at all; they had been but too much 
honoured,’ they cried. 

‘ Well,’ said the priest, who was growing sleepy, ‘ of course there 
is no returning through this rain; the lanes are too unsafe; besides, 
the city gates are locked. Come, what can we do for the Signore ? 
Can we make him up a bed here? I will go and sleep with our old 
Maso,’ and he tapped the young man’s shoulder. 

The women were already starting off for pillows, and mattresses, 
and what not; but I stopped them. 

‘On no account,’ I said. ‘I will not encroach upon your hospi- 
tality. I can sleep quite comfortably over the way—in the large 
house.’ 

‘Over the way? In the big house?’ they cried, all together. 
‘ The Signore sleep in the big house? Oh, never, never! Im- 

ssible.’ 

‘Rather than that, I'll harness my donkey and drive the Signore 
through the mud, and rain, and darkness ; that I will, corpo di Bacco,’ 
cried the little, red-faced priest. 

‘ But why not?’ I answered, determined not to be baulked. ‘I 
can get a splendid night’s rest over the way. Why shouldn’t I?’ 

* Never, never!’ they answered in a chorus of expostulation. ~ 

‘But since there are no ghosts there,’ I protested, trying to 
Jaugh, ‘ what reason is there against it ?’ 

‘Oh, as to ghosts,’ put in the priest, ‘I promise you there are 
none. I snap my fingers at ghosts!’ 

* Well,’ I persisted, ‘ you won’t tell me that the rats will mistake 
me for a sack of chestnuts and eat me up, will you? Come, give me 
the key.’ I was beginning to believe in the use of a little violence. 
‘Which is it?’ I asked, seeing a bunch hanging on a nail; ‘is it 
this one ?—or this one? Via/ tell me which it is.’ 

The old man seized hold of the keys. * You must not sleep there,’ 
he said, very positively. ‘ It’s no use trying to hide it. That house 
is no house for a Christian to sleep in. A bad thing happened there 
once—someone was murdered; that is why no one will live in it. 
It’s no use to say No, Abate,’ and he turned contemptuously towards 
the priest. ‘ There are evil things in that house.’ 
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‘ Ghosts ?’ I cried, laughing, and trying to force the keys from him, 

‘Not exactly ghosts,’ he answered ; *‘ but—the devil is sometimes 
in that house.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed, quite desperate. ‘That is just what I 
want. I have to paint a picture of him fighting with a saint of ours 
who once pulled his nose with a pair of tongs, and I am overjoyed to 
do his portrait from the life.’ 

They did not well understand ; they suspected I was mad, and so, 
truly, I was. 

‘Let him have his way,’ grumbled the old man; ‘he is a head~ 
strong boy—let him go and see and hear all he will.’ 

‘ For heaven’s sake, Signore!’ entreated the women 

‘Is it possible, Signor Forestiere, that you can be serious?’ pro- 
tested the priest, with his hand on my arm. 

‘ Indeed I am,’ I answered ; ‘ you shall hear all I have seen to- 
morrow morning. I’ll throw my black paint at the devil if he won’t 
sit still while I paint him.’ 

‘ Paint the devil! is he mad?’ whispered the women, aghast. 

I had got hold of the keys. ‘Is this it?’ I asked, pointing to a 
heavy, handsomely-wrought, but very rusty key. 

The old man nodded. 

I took it off the ring. The women, although extremely terrified 
by my daring, were secretly delighted at the prospect of a good story 
the next morning. One of them gave me a large, two-wicked kitchen 
lamp, with snuffers and tweezers chained to its tall stand; another 
brought an immense rose-coloured umbrella; the young man pro- 
duced a large mantle lined with green and a thick horsecloth ; they 
would have brought a mattress and blankets if I had let them. 

‘ You insist on going?’ asked the priest. ‘Think how wretchedly 
cold and damp it must be over there!’ 

‘Do, pray, reflect, Signore!’ entreated the young woman. 

‘ Haven’t I told you I am engaged to paint the devil’s portrait?’ 
I answered, and, drawing the bolt, and opening the umbrella, I 
dashed out of the cottage. 

‘ “testi Maria!’ cried the women ; ‘to go there on such a night as 
this. 

*To sleep on the floor!’ exclaimed the priest; ‘what a man, 
what a man!’ 

‘E matto,é matto! he is mad!’ they all joined, and shut the 
door. 

I dashed across the flood before the door, unlocked the iron gate, 
walked quickly through the dark and wet up the avenue of moaning 
poplars. A sudden flash of lightning, broad, pink, and enduring, per- 
mitted me to see the house, like an immense stranded ship or huge 
grim skeleton looming in the darkness. 


I ran up the steps, unlocked the door, and gave it a violent 
shake. 
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IV. 


I gave a vigorous push to the old, rotten door; it opened, creak- 
ing, and I entered a vast, lofty hall, the entrance saloon of the noble 
old villa. As I stepped forward cautiously I heard a cutting, hissing 
sound, and something soft and velvety brushed against my cheek. I 
stepped backwards and held up the lamp: it was only an owl whom 
the light had scared; it hooted dismally as it regained its perch. 
The rain fell sullen and monotonous; the only other sound was that 
of my footsteps waking the echoes of the huge room. I looked about 
as much as the uncertain light of my two-wicked lamp permitted ; 
the shiny marble pavement was visible only in a few places; dust had 
formed a thick crust over it, and everywhere yellow maize seed was 
strewn about. In the middle were some broken chairs—tall, gaunt 
ehairs, with remains of gilding and brocade, and some small wooden 
ones with their ragged straw half pushed out. Against a large oaken 
table rested some sacks of corn; in the corners were heaps of chest- 
nuts and of green and yellow silkworm cocoons, hoes, spades, and 
other garden implements; roots and bulbs strewed the floor; the 
whole place was full of a vague, musty smell of decaying wood and 
plaster, of earth, of drying fruit and silkworms. I looked up; the 
rain battered in through the unglazed windows and poured in a 
stream over some remains of tracery and fresco; I looked higher, at 
the bare mouldering rafters. Thus I stood while the rain fell heavy 
and sullen, and the water splashed down outside from the roof; there 
I stood in the desolate room, in a stupid, unthinking condition. All 
this solemn, silent decay impressed me deeply, far more than I had 
expected ; all my excitement seemed over, all my whims seemed to 
have fled. 

I almost forgot why I had wished to be here; indeed, why had I ? 
That mad infatuation seemed wholly aimless and inexplicable; this 
strange, solemn scene was enough in itself. I felt at a loss what to 
do, or even how to feel; I had the object of my wish, all was over. 
I was in the house ; further I neither ventured to go nor dared to 
think of; all the dare-devil courting of the picturesque and the super- 
natural which had hitherto filled me was gone; I felt like an 
intruder, timid and humble—an intruder on solitude and ruin. 

I spread the horse-cloth on the floor, placed the lamp by my side, 
wrapped myself in the peasant’s cloak, leaned my head on a broken 
chair and looked up listlessly at the bare rafters, listening to the 
dull faJling rain and to the water splashing from the roof; thoughts 
or feelings I appeared to have none. 

How long I remained thus I cannot tell; the minutes seemed 
hours in this vigil, with nothing but the spluttering and flickering 
of the lamp within, the monotonous splash without; lying all 
alone, awake but vacant, in the vast crumbling hall. 

I can scarcely tell whether suddenly or gradually I began to. per- 
ceive, or thought I perceived, faint and confused sounds issuing I 
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knew not whence. What they were I could not distinguish; all I 
knew was that they were distinct from the drop and splash of the 
rain. I raised myself on my elbow and listened; I took out my 
watch and pressed the repeater to assure myself I was awake: one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve 
tremulous ticks. I sat up and listened more intently, trying to 
separate the sounds from those of the rain outside. The sounds— 
silvery, sharp, but faint—seemed to become more distinct. Were they 
approaching, or was I awaking? I rose and listened, holding my 
breath. I trembled; I took up the lamp and stepped forward; I 
waited a moment, listening again. There could be no doubt the light, 
metallic sounds proceeded from the interior of the house ; they were 
notes, the notes of some instrument. I went on cautiously. At the 
end of the hall was a crazy, gilded, battered door up some steps; I 
hesitated before opening it, for I had a vague, horrible fear of what 
might be behind it. I pushed it open gently and by degrees, and stood 
on the threshold, trembling and breathless. There was nothing save 
a dark, empty room, and then another; they had the cold, damp 
feeling and smell of acrypt. I passed through them slowly, startling 
the bats with my light; and the sounds, the sharp. metallic chords 
became more and more distinct; and as they did so, the vague, 
numbing terror seemed to gain more and more hold on me. I came 
to a broad spiral staircase, of which the top was lost in the darkness, 
my lamp shedding a flickering light on the lower steps. The sounds 
were now quite distinct, the light, sharp, silvery sounds of a harpsi- 
chord or spinet; they fell clear and vibrating into the silence of the 
crypt-like house. A cold perspiration covered my forehead ; I seized 
hold of the banisters of the stairs, and little by little dragged myself 
up them like an inert mass, There came a chord, and delicately, 
insensibly there glided into the modulations of the instrument the 
notes of a strange, exquisite voice. It was of a wondrous sweet, 
thick, downy quality, neither limpid nor penetrating, but with a 
vague, drowsy charm, that seemed to steep the soul in enervating 
bliss; but, together with this charm, a terrible cold seemed to sink 
into my heart. I crept up the stairs, listening and panting. On 
the broad landing was a folding, gilded door, through whose inter- 
stices issued a faint glimmer of light, and from behind it proceeded 
the sounds. By the side of the door, but higher up, was one of 
those oval, ornamented windows called in French ‘ ceil de bceuf;’ 
an old broken table stood beneath it. I summoned up my courage 
and, clambering on to the unsteady table, raised myself on tiptoe to 
the level of the window and, trembling, peeped through its dust- 
dimmed glass. I saw into a large, lofty room, the greater part of 
which was hidden in darkness, so that I could distinguish only the 
outline of the heavily-curtained windows, and of a screen, and of 
one or two ponderous chairs. In the middle was a small, inlaid 
harpsichord, on which stood two wax lights, shedding a bright reflec- 
tion on the shining marble floor, and forming a pale, yellowish mass of 
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light in the dark room. At the harpsichord, turned slightly away 
from me, sat a figure in the dress of the end of the last century—a long, 
pale lilac coat, and pale green waistcoat, and lightly-powdered hair 
gathered into a black silk bag; a deep amber-coloured silk cloak was 
thrown over the chairback. He was singing intently, and accom- 
panying himself on the harpsichord, his back turned towards the © 
window at which I was. I stood spellbound, incapable of moving, as 
if all my blood were frozen and my limbs paralysed, almost. insen- 
sible, save that I saw and I heard, saw and heard him alone. The 
wonderful sweet, downy voice glided lightly and dexterously through 
the complicated mazes of the song; it rounded off ornament after 
ornament, it swelled imperceptibly into glorious, hazy magnitude, 
and diminished, dying gently away from a high note to a lower one, 
like a weird, mysterious sigh; then it leaped into a high, clear, 
triumphant note, and burst out into a rapid, luminous shake. 

For a moment he took his hands off the keys, and turned par- 
tially round. My eyes caught his: they were the deep, soft, yearn- 
ing eyes of the portrait at Fa Diesis’s. 

At that moment a shadow was interposed between me and the 
lights, and instantly, by whom or how I know not, they were extin- 
guished, and the room left in complete darkness ; at the same instant 
the modulation was broken off unfinished; the last notes of the 
piece changed into a long, shrill, quivering cry ; there was a sound of 
scuffling and suppressed voices, the heavy dead thud of a falling 
body, a tremendous crash, and another long, vibrating, terrible cry. 
The spell was broken, I started up, leaped from the table, and rushed 
to the closed door of the room; I shook its gilded panels twice and 
thrice in vain; I wrenched them asunder with a tremendous effort, 
and entered. 

The moonlight fell in a broad, white sheet,through a hole in the 
broken roof, filling the desolate room with a vague, greenish light. 
It was empty. Heaps of broken tiles and plaster lay on the floor; 
the water trickled down the stained wall and stagnated on the pave- 
ment; a broken fallen beam lay across the middle; and there, 
solitary and abandoned in the midst of the room, stood an open 
harpsichord, its cover incrusted with dust and split from end to end, 
its strings rusty and broken, its yellow keyboard thick with cobweb; 
the greenish-white light falling straight upon it. 

I was seized with an irresistible panic; I rushed out, caught up 
the lamp which I had left on the landing, and dashed down the stair- 
case, never daring to look behind me, nor to the right or the left, as 
if something horrible and undefinable were pursuing me, that long, 
agonized cry continually ringing in my ears. I rushed on through the 
empty, echoing rooms and tore open the door of the large entrance hall 
—there, at least, I might be safe—-when, just as I entered it, I slipped, 
my lamp fell and was extinguished, and I fell down, down, I knew 
not where, and lost consciousness. 

When I came to my senses, gradually and vaguely, I was lying 
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at the extremity of the vast entrance hall of the crumbling villa, at 
the foot of some steps, the fallen lamp by my side. I looked round 
all dazed and astonished ; the white morning light was streaming 
into the hall. How had I come there? what had happened to me? 
Little by little I recollected, and as the recollection returned, so also 
returned my fear, and I rose quickly. I pressed my hand to my aching 
head, and drew it back stained with a little blood. I must, in my 
panic, have forgotten the steps and fallen, so that my head had struck 
against the sharp hase of a column. I wiped off the blood, took the 
lamp and the cloak and horse-cloth, whieh lay where I had left them, 
spread on the dust-encrusted marble floor, amidst the sacks of flour 
and the heaps of chestnuts, and staggered through the room, not 
well aware whether I was really awake. At the doorway I paused 
and looked back once more on the great bare wall, with its moulder- 
ing rafters and decaying frescoes, the heaps of rubbish and garden 
implements, its sad, solemn ruin. I opened the door and went out 
on to the long flight of steps before the house, and looked wonderingly 
at the serenely lovely scene. The storm had passed away, leaving 
only a few hazy white clouds in the blue sky; the soaking earth 
steamed beneath the already strong sun; the yellow corn was beaten 
down and drenched, the maize and vine leaves sparkled with rain 
drops, the tall green hemp gave out its sweet, fresh scent. Before me 
lay the broken-up garden, with its overgrown box hedges, its immense 
decorated lemon vases, its spread out silkworm mats, its tangle of 
weeds and vegetables and flowers; further, the waving. green plain 
with its avenues of tall poplars stretching in all directions, and from 
its midst rose the purple and grey walls and roofs and towers of the 
old town; hens were cackling about in search of worms in the soft 
moist earth, and the deep, clear sounds of the great cathedral ‘bell 
floated across the fields. Looking down on all this fresh, lovely scene, 
it struck me, more vividly than ever before, how terrible it must be 
tobe cut off for ever from all this, to lie, blind and deaf and motionless 
mouldering underground. The idea made me shudder and shrink 
from the decaying house; I ran down to the road; the peasants were 
there, dressed in their gayest clothes, red, blue, cinnamon, and pea- 
green, busy piling vegetables into a light cart, painted with vine 
wreaths and souls in the flames of purgatory. A little further, at 
the door of the white, arcaded farmhouse, with its sundial and vine 
trellis, the jolly little priest was buckling the harness of his wonder- 
ful donkey, while one of the girls, mounted on a chair, was placing a 
fresh wreath of berries and a fresh dripping nosegay before the little 
faded Madonna shrine. When they saw me, they all cried out and 
came eagerly to meet me. 

* Well!’ asked the priest, ‘ did you see any ghosts?’ 

‘Did you do the devil’s picture?’ laughed the girl. 

I shook my head with a forced smile. 

‘Why!’ exclaimed the lad, ‘the Signore has hurt his forehead. 
How could that have happened ?’ 
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‘The lamp went out and I stumbled against a sharp corner,’ I 
answered hastily. 

They noticed that I seemed pale and ill, and attributed it to my 
fall. One of the women ran into the house and returned with a tiny, 
bulb-shaped glass bottle, filled with some greenish fluid. 

‘Rub some of this into the cut,’ she directed; ‘this is infallible, 
it will cure any wound. It is some holy oil more than a hundred 
years old, left us by our grandmother.’ 

I shook my head, but obeyed and rubbed some of the queer 
smelling green stuff on to the cut, without noticing any particularly 
miraculous effect. 

They were going to the fair; when the cart was well stocked, 
they all mounted on to its benches, till it tilted upwards with the 
weight ; the lad touched the shaggy old horse and off they rattled, 
waving their hats and handkerchiefs at me. The priest courteously 
offered me a seat beside him in his gig; I accepted mechanically, 
and off we went, behind the jingling cart of the peasants, through 
the muddy lanes, where the wet boughs bent over us, and we brushed 
the drops off the green hedges. The priest was highly talkative, but 
I scarcely heard what he said, for my head ached and reeled. I 
looked back at the deserted villa, 2 huge dark mass in the shining 
green fields of hemp and maize, and shuddered. 

‘You are unwell,’ said the priest ; ‘ you must have taken cold in 
that confounded damp old hole.’ 

We entered the town, crowded with carts and peasants, 
through the market place, with its grand old buildings all festooned 
with tin ware and onions and coloured stuffs, and what not; and he 
set me down at my inn, where the sign of the three pilgrims swings 
over the door. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye! a rivederci! to our next meeting!’ he 
cried. 

‘A rwederci!’ I answered faintly. I felt numb and sick; I 
paid my bill and sent off my luggage at once. I longed to be out of 
M ; I knew instinctively that I was on the eve of a bad illness, and 
my only thought was to reach Venice while I yet could. 

I proved right; the day after my arrival at Venice the fever 
seized me and kept fast hold of me many a week. 

‘ That’s what comes of remaining in Rome until July!” cried all 
my friends, and I let them continue in their opinion. 


Winthrop paused, and remained for a moment with his head 
between his hands; none of us made any remark, for we were at a 
loss what to say. 

‘That air—the one I had heard that night,’ he added after a 
moment, ‘and its opening words, those on the portrait, “Sei Régina, 
io Pastor sono,” remained deep in my memory. I took every oppor- 
tunity of discovering whether such an air really existed; I asked 
lots of people, and ransacked half-a-dozen musical archives. I did 
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find an air, even more than one, with those words, which appear to 
have been set by several composers; but on trying them over at the 
piano they proved totally different from the one in my mind. The 
consequence naturally was that, as the impression of the adventure 
grew fainter, I began to doubt whether it had not been all a delusion, 
a nightmare phantasm, due to over-excitement and fever, due to the 
morbid, vague desire for something strange and supernatural. Little 
by little I settled down in this idea, regarding the whole story as an 
hallucination. As to the air, I couldn’t explain that, I shuffled it off 
half unexplained and tried to forget it. But now, on suddenly 
hearing that very same air from you—on being assured of its exist- 
ence outside my imagination—the whole scene has returned to me 
in all its vividness, and I feel compelled to believe. Can I do other- 
wise? Tell me? Is it reality or fiction? At any rate, he added, 
rising and taking his hat, and trying to speak more lightly, ‘ will 
you forgive my begging you never to let me hear that piece again ?’ 

‘Be assured you shall not,’ answered the Countess, pressing his 
hand; ‘it makes even me feel a little uncomfortable now ; besides, 
the comparison would be too much to my disadvantage. Ah! 
my dear Mr. Winthrop, do you know, I think I would almost spend 
a night in the Villa Negri, in order to hear a song of Cimarosa’s time 
sung by a singer of the last century.’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t believe a word of it, was Winthrop’s only 
reply. 





Emperor ALEXANDER’S REFORMS. 


*QERVE your country!’ was the dying command of Emperor 
Nicholas to his son Alexander. ‘Serve your country! All my 
care, all my efforts have been directed to thé good of Russia. I 
desired to take upon myself all the difficulties, all the dangers, so that 
I might leave to you an Empire tranquil, well organised, and happy. 
Providence has decided otherwise. For at what a time and under 
what circumstances I am dying! You will find your way difficult.’ 

This last message of Emperor Nicholas, reproduced on Count 
Bludoff’s authority in the excellent periodical, ‘The Annals of Old 
Times,’ was no idle phrase, nor can it be read by any true Russian 
without emotion. In spite of his noble efforts, of his devotion to his 
country, his constant anxiety to do only what was just and useful, the 
dying Emperor left to his son a heritage of woe. The realm, ex- 
hausted by a tremendous war, was morally, as materially, a wreck. 
Russia at that epoch was filled with antiquated ideas and absurd 
traditions, strange and opposing prejudices, conflicting interests. She 
had millions of serfs, but no schools and no roads. Her treasury was 
empty, the Russian seas were covered with hostile cruisers, and Sebas- 
topol was yet stained with torrents of Russian blood. I was then 
only a child, but I remember as vividly as if it were but yester- 
day the horror of great darkness of that terrible time. Everywhere 
one heard the words of agony and distress; young and old, rich and 
poor, the highly placed and the lowliest of the low, shared alike the 
universal sense of poignant shame. The gloom was unbroken, or 
relieved only by those displays of moral heroism in which Russia has 
never failed even in the darkest hour of her destinies. Boys of fifteen 
eagerly prepared themselves to serve their country in the field, and 
the mother’s love for her son yielded to the voice of supreme patriot- 
ism ; sacrifices of life, of income, of all that is most cherished, were 
willingly made. With Russians patriotism is a passion and a religion. 
But although our brothers could die, there seemed no hope that their 
sacrifice could save our country from fresh disasters.. Hope had gone 
out amongst us, and the courage of despair alone remained to us in 
the end. 

Whether we looked at home or abroad, everything was in ruins. 
Our military system had broken down; the administrative ma- 
chinery of the State had almost collapsed. Emperor Nicholas, ‘ the 
Quixote of Autocracy,’ could not survive the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed the régime to which he had devoted the arduous labours of 
thirty years; his hopes all blighted, his ideal for ever unrealised. 
Dying with a heart broken by the sight of the miseries of his people, 
the Emperor delivered over his realm to his son and successor with 
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the command worthy of a Russian, to devote his life to the service of 
his country. 

How fully that parting injunction was fulfilled must be told by 
other pens than mine. In these pages I make no pretence of writing 
the history of the present reign, or even of attempting to detail 
minutely the reforms by which Emperor Alexander II. has served his 
country and earned her affection. I merely put together as well as I 
can the views which the majority of Russians take of the reforms of 
the present reign. I would never dream of attempting to write. a 
scientific treatise on so vast a theme. This is, par excellence, ‘a 
short study of a great subject.’ I dare say some English critics will 
object at once, that Russian anarchists, or Nihilists, are at variance 
with the opinions professed in this paper ; but, fortunately, the anar- 
chists are anything but numerous, and, besides, the greater part of 
them do not belong to our nationality. They are Poles, Jews, Ger- 
mans, and only occasionally Russians, and they are out of harmony 
with the whole stream of Russian thought, Russian traditions, and 
Russian faith. Fenians do not represent England, Communards do 
not represent France, and Camorrists do not represent Italy. 

But the infamous attempts on the life of our Emperor no more 
prove that he has not served his country than the execution of mar- 
tyrs that they were not true to their belief. Does not Mr. Lowell 
say :— 

Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes: they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonised for hurled the contumelious stone. 


No Russian ever asserts that the work of reform is complete. Of 
course there is still much to be done. One reason for which we 
deplore the anarchical outrages is, because they postpone reforms ; 
and those who were so urgent for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland ought at least to understand, if they do not approve, 
the sentiment which led to the Supreme Commission of Count 
Loris Melikoff. 

The first work of the Emperor was to bring to a close the un- 
happy war, which cost Russia such heavy sacrifices, but which had 
at least been a vivid although a terrible exposure of the weak points 
in our organisation. Peace had become a necessity, and peace was 
signed. Bitter indeed must have been the reflection of a patriotic 
ruler whom a dire fate compelled to commence his reign by the sig- 
nature of such a treaty as that of Paris! Even now, when the humi- 
liation has been brilliantly effaced by the bravery of our soldiers and 
the sagacity of our statesmen, it is difficult to think without a pang 
of patriotic remorse of that ill-fated memorial of Russia’s disas- 
ters. The treaty, however, was signed, the troops of the invaders 
quitted our soil, and Russia breathed once more. 

The manifesto in which the Emperor announced the termination 
of the war waz a document memorable in Russian history. A phrase 
which it contained sounded the keynote of the reign which was then 
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commencing. The Emperor expressed the hope that ‘ by the com- 
bined efforts of the Government and the people, the public adminis- 
tration would be improved, and that justice and mercy would reign 
in the courts of law.’ 

This direct intimation from the throne that henceforth the Em- 
peror and his people would co-operate in the work of reform gave a 
stimulus and a direction to the popular sentiment. Russians hailed 
with delight the advent of a new era, in which autocratic power was 
to go hand in hand with democratic energy in reconstructing a new 
Russia from the ruins of the old régime. Reform became the uni- 
versal watchword. All the gloomy memories of the war served to 
increase the zeal with which it was sought to remove the causes of 
our weakness. 

The beginning of the reign was signalised by acts of grace which 
dried the tears of many unhappy people and consoled many broken 
hearts. Thousands of persons were released from police supervision ; 
the surviving Decembrists were pardoned. 

It was in the year after his accession to the throne, and shortly 
after the conclusion of peace, that the Emperor came to Moscow. This 
ancient and beautiful city, dominated by the historic Kremlin, around 
which cling so many glorious traditions of our national story, has ever 
inspired our Emperor with the noblest and most generous resolutions. 
He summoned the ‘ Maréchaux de Noblesse,’ who are elected by 
the nobles of every province from their own number, and addressed 
them on the subject of serfage. Disclaiming any immediate intention 
of abolishing serfdom, he warned them that the existing system could 
not remain unchanged. ‘ If serfdom is doomed, he said in words which 
embody the deepest conviction of every Russian, ‘it is better that 
the necessary reform should come from above rather than from below.’ 
He urged them, therefore, to submit the question to the nobles, 
that they might consider how best the necessary reform could be 
executed. . 

Thus was fairly launched ‘from above’ the great question of the 
emancipation of the serfs. The subject had long been talked of, but 
no one had courage enough to face at once all the consequences of so 
great a reform. The Emperor, therefore, early in 1857, formed an 
influential committee for discussing the projected change. Not con- 
‘tented with this, his Majesty gave a new stimulus to the movement 
by issuing his famous ‘ Rescript to Nasimoff.” Taking advantage of a 
desire expressed by the nobles of Lithuania to revise the arrangement 
between them and their serfs, the Emperor empowered them to form 
committees for the preparation of definite projects for the abolition 
of serfage. Immediately afterwards an official circular was issued to 
all the governors and ‘ Maréchaux de Noblesse’ of Russia, informing 
them that the Lithuanian nobles had recognised the necessity of 
liberating their peasants, expressing the satisfaction of the Emperor 
at this noble resolve, and concluding by a broad hint, that they would 
do well to follow the Lithuanian example. Everyone seemed highly 
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pleased, and there was no end of animated discussions and brilliant 
lans. 

, The number of serf-owners was small. There were about 110,000 
in all Russia—a mere handful compared with the twenty-three 
millions of peasants whom they owned, and the more numerous 
millions, who were neither serfs nor the owners of serfs. Even if the 
nobles had been less patriotic than the most of them were, they had 
no choice but to go with the stream. 

At first it was thought well to proceed slowly. By an Ukase, 
issued December 1857, the Russian Government proposed that (1) the 
landlord should retain his rights over his whole estate ; (2) that the 
peasants should keep their fenced-in holdings and enjoy the right of 
acquiring them as their absolute property ; (3) that they should have 
the use of as much land as was necessary for sustenance under the 
local conditions, paying rent for the same, in money or labour, to the 
lord of the manor; (4) that the abolition of serfdom should take 
place very gradually, under conditions intended to prevent them de- 
serting their holdings and migrating to other regions. Such was the 
starting point of the Government when it began to grapple with the 
question of serfdom. Committees were appointed in every province 
to discuss the subject. Furnished with these provincial reports, a 
special Imperial Commission elaborated at St. Petersburg the law 
of Emancipation. Autocracy, of course, is unpopular in England, but 
there are few Englishmen, having studied the subject, who do not 
admit that the representatives of the autocracy were much more 
liberal and more favourable to the peasants than the representatives 
of the landed proprietors in the provincial committees, 

But why should I trouble you with these details? The result of 
all these discussions may as well be given atonce. The great reform 
was undertaken, directed as occasion required by the Emperor 
and moulded by the autocratic power, until it took at last a far 
more drastic shape than that which at first was contemplated. 
After the project drawn up by the Elaboration Commission was 
completed, it was submitted for revision to the Committee for 
Peasant Affairs, and then to the Council of State. The reactionary 
tendencies of revising bodies are not peculiar to England. But in 
Russia we possessed a safeguard against the selfishness of proprietors, 
the lack of which, possibly, may some day be felt in Ireland. The 
Emperor, in submitting the project of law to their consideration, 
limited their interference to details. ‘In Russia,’ said he, ‘laws are 
made by autocratic power. The autocratic power created serfage, the 
autocratic power must abolish it.’ 

Such warnings were not thrown away. The Emancipation Law 
was completed, and on *™, 1861, the signature of Alexander II. 
gave liberty to twenty-three millions of serfs. 

It was a great day indeed in the annals of our history, one of the 
greatest. How vividly we remember all the outbursts of enthusiasrr 
with which the appearance of the manitesto was welcomed. The hopes 
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with which, five years before, the advent of our Emperor’s reign was 
hailed, were realised. In the capital, in both capitals, and indeed 
evérywhere throughout Russia, there was universal rejoicing. Brighter 
and brighter before our eyes glowed the visions of the future, and in 
the fervour of exultant faith, Russians rejoiced at what they felt was 
the true regeneration of their country, the regular and gradual rea- 
lisation of their national aspirations. 

Even in foreign countries the act of liberation excited deep inte- 
rest. Across the wide Atlantic, a poet of the great Western Republic 
not yet cleansed from the stain of slavery hailed our Emperor as the 
Scythian Tzar, ‘who, with the pencil of the Northern star, wrote 
freedom o’er his land.’ Even English Russophobes condescend to 
admit the grandeur of the spectacle. Imagine, then, how it affected 
us, Russians, impressionable and impulsive as we are, to strike a 
stroke for freedom and humanity of such momentous importance. 
Even now, when twenty years have gone by, Russian hearts throb 
with patriotic pride, when that day of emancipation is recalled to 
their memory. England is proud of her Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
and I have seen great audiences thrill with enthusiasm at the mere 
mention of the names of the heroes of that struggle for liberty. But, 
after all, what was your slavery? A mere colonial question, affecting 
a small number of negroes in the West Indies. America is proud, 
and justly proud, of Abraham Lincoln: but what was his emancipa- 
tion proclamation ? A measure of war, a weapon whereby the free 
North sought to crush the slave-holding South. But with us serfdom 
was everywhere. Including crown peasants, nearly half our popula- 
tion were serfs. Yet without a sword being unsheathed, the great 
work was achieved, and by the simple mandate of the Emperor, serf- 
dom ceased to exist within the limits of the Russian Empire. Tell 
me, is there anything in English history greater than that act of 
him whom you denounce as a despot, but whose name is cherished in 
Russian hearts as Alexander the Emancipator ? 

It is sometimes said by those who disparage everything Russian, 
merely because it is Russian, that the emancipation made no diffe- 
rence.'! Possibly, if these kind friends were reduced for a year to the 
state of the unemancipated serf, the experience would be profitable. 
Before 1861 the serf belonged to his master. He could be punished, 
sold, banished, separated from his family, his money and labour 
exacted; the law interfered in these cases very seldom indeed. 
The serf could not even marry without his owner’s permission, He 


1 I was amused to learn the other day that some people actually believe our 
serfage was partly due to English influences. Serfdom with us dates from the time 
when Boris Godounoff bound the peasants to the soil, a short time after the poor-law 
of your Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Julius Faucher, writing on Russian agrarian legisla- 
tion in the Cobden Club Essays, says: ‘Might not Boris Godounoff, informed by his 
ambassador of the wise counsel of the advisers of the English Queen, have tried a 
Muscovite version of contemporary English legislation? Indeed it looks very much 
like it. Proneness to imitation and reckless boldness in trying it, is a Russian 
characteristic.’—Systems of Land Tenure, p. 398. 
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could not make a will and bequeath his land to another. By eman- 
cipation the serfs acquired the full legal rights of freemen. Surely Ido 
not need to argue in England that the change was an improvement ! 
I shall be told, and truly told, that the position of our serfs under 
kind masters was good. In fact, I know several cases myself where 
serfs objected to any alteration in their position, urging their masters to 
refuse to give them the freedom they did not care for, ‘being perfectly 
happy already.’ Mr. Wallace, I see, who thoroughly investigated 
the subject, even goes so far as to say, that under a good owner, Rus- 
sian serfs had a much more enviable position than the majority of 
English agricultural labourers. I do not say that, not knowing the 
condition of your agricultural population. But with the richest 
landlords, and the richest Church, in the richest country in the world, 
Mr. Wallace surely must be mistaken, when he says that your 
labourers are not the most civilised and comfortable of their class 
in Europe. All I say is, that because serfs were happy under a 
good master, it is no proof that serfdom, as a whole, conduced 
to the happiness, not to say to the moral development, of the people. 

Of the emancipation of the serfs everyone has heard, although 
but few have realised the difficulties in the way of its accomplish- 
ment—difficulties arising from the extent of our territory, the diver- 
sity of our populations, the difficulty of communications, and the 
absence of any complete social statistics. But of this other work, 
almost as great, and inseparably connected with the law of emancipa- 
tion, how few even appear to have heard the name. Yet what is 
passing in Ireland might remind you of one phase, and that not the 
least remarkable, of our Emperor’s reforms. The serfs were not only 
freed from servitude, they were established as peasant proprietors on 
the soil which they tilled, Is not that what many of the best Libe- 
rals are demanding for Ireland to-day ? ? 

The agrarian act of Alexander I]. always appeared to me a great 
thing, but I never realised how great it was till I read the speech 
which Mr. John Bright made at Birmingham en the Irish Land 
Question. Mr. Bright, the courageous leader of the advanced 
Land Reformers, yet declared himself to be aghast at the mere idea 
of executing in Ireland a reform similar to that which our Emperor 
enforced in Russia twenty years ago. To buy out the landlords with 
the money borrowed from the State, Mr. Bright declared, was ‘ mon- 
strous and impossible.’ Rich England, it seems, could not raise the 
two or three hundred millions needed for such a purchase. Yet 


? I have already referred to Mr. Faucher’s essay ; may I quote again from his 
pages the following most remarkable statement? After saying that at the time 
of the Emancipation several Russians were inclined to favour a settlement which 
would merely place the emancipated serfs in the same position as farmers in your 
land system, they abandoned this idea: first, because they saw the miserable con- 
dition of the English agricultural labourer, and secondly, because the working of 
that system in Ireland—where small farms are the rule—produced ‘ abject misery, 
semi-barbarism and, before all things, agrarian riots and agrarian crime.’ 
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poor Russia raised one hundred millions to buy out her landlords and 
settle the emancipated serfs upon their own holdings. 

I will avoid Russian terms and use what my English friends tell 
me are their nearest English equivalents. Briefly, then, the Land 
Act of our Emperor decreed to every peasant fixity of tenure at fixed 
rents, either in money or labour. It was also ordered that every 
peasant serf might be assisted by the State to purchase his farm. 
The extent of the farm allowed to each peasant was left to be decided 
by the Communal Council, but the average holding of our peasants is 
about ten acres. The extent of land allowed to each commune was 
decided, if possible, by private agreement ; but when owner and pea- 
sant failed to agree in the course of a year, the functionaries known 
as ‘arbiters of peace’—(a most excellent body of functionaries indeed) 
—interfered, and settled both the quantity of land and the amount 
of rent. 

The arrangement by which the peasants were enabled to buy 
their holdings I will try to explain as briefly as possible. If the 
landlord received, say 10/. per annum rent or dues from ten peasants 
of a commune holding 200 acres, the peasant had the option of 
buying at about 163 years’ purchase, or say, 167/. The State lent 
them 134l., to be repaid in forty-nine years at 6 per cent., or about 
eight pounds a year, while they had to pay 33/. themselves as their 
share of the purchase-money. Practically, therefore, by paying down 
a little more than three years’ rent, they were enabled by the State 
to become owners of their holdings, paying off the rest of the 
purchase-money by instalments, equalling four-fifths of the former 
rent for forty-nine years. After that the payment ceases, and the 
land is their own. The question arises, of course, where did the pea- 
sants get their purchase-money, which they had to find? In many 
cases they did not get it atall. When land was compulsorily redeemed 
without the consent of the peasants, the landlord had to take the 
four-fifths advanced by Government as payment in full. This was 
done in over 60 cases out of 100. Even when peasants agreed to 
pay, they often evaded fulfilment of their engagements. The effect, 
therefore, of the agrarian law is, in the majority of cases, that the 
peasant, by paying four-fifths his former rent to the State, instead of 
to his landlord, will in forty-nine years become absolute owner of 
his farm. The landlords, of course, in many cases suffered materially. 
They lost, first their serfs, and then 20 per cent. of their rents. If 
Russia had had English constitutional machinery, perhaps the reform 
would have been still under discussion and ‘serious consideration.’ 
Russia has too much ground to make up, too many reforms to 
execute, to indulge in the luxury of constitutionalism. Some 
time, perhaps, we shall be able to spare time for endless dialectical 
skirmishes, ‘ obstruction ’ and conflicts betweenlandlords in one House 
and the nation in another, but not yet. Such things are adapted 
to a higher state of civilisation. We can wait with angelic patience. 
What is the result? Russia has now over ten million families own- 
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ing the land they till. The emancipated serfs have been secured in 
possession of farms extending over three hundred million acres, the 
State having advanced for the operation cver 100,000,000l. 

But such a Land Act—I hear some people say—was confisca- 
tion. Such, however, was not the view in Russia. The feeling that 
serfdom had to be got rid of, even at some great sacrifice, was uni- 
versal in my country. The landlords were aware that a momentary 
loss had to be made—just as in time of war you well understand the 
necessity of unexpected taxation and heavy sacrifices. The landowners 
lost—say four shillings in the pound or even more—in order that 
Russia might root her peasants in the soil. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, it was done, and nobody is now groaning about it. ‘* Commu- 
nistic,’ ‘ Socialistic,’ &c. &c., are words with different interpretations. 
Russia is made up of communes. Her land system in some parts is 
‘ Socialistic.’ But do not be too easily shocked. Remember what the 
great Cavour said: * The right to the soil which Russia gives to all 
her children is more dangerous to us Westerns than all her armies.’ 
We see and feel that the actual power of Russia is closely connected 
with the real welfare of every one of our countrymen. 

The Emancipation Act, the Land Act—these two great measures 
were inseparably united with a third, the Act reorganising and ex- 
tending the system of local self-government. In olden times the 
landlord was a little Tzar. After the Emancipation his authority was 
replaced by communal self-government. The communal system of 
Russia is as democratic as anything in Switzerland or the United States. 
It is an ancient institution genuinely Russian. The Emperor gave it 
new life and vigour, and although it would be folly to expect illiterate 
peasants, in villages remote from roads and railways, to display the 
political aptitude of English electors, I appeal to Mr. Wallace’s 
testimony, whether the simple Russian peasants do not manage their 
own affairs with remarkable common sense. They include more than 
four-fifths of the population; they enjoy, he says, ‘ the most complete 
autonomy,’ and they are ‘capital specimens of representative con- 
stitutional government of the extreme democratic type.’ Even 
women, when heads of households, take part in the business of the 
‘Mir.’ The commune is the primeval unit, the foundation upon 
which the Emperor reared the existing superstructure of rural govern- 
ment—a work which forms the complement to the Emancipation and 
the Agrarian Laws. Together they constitute a trio of measures 
which justifies the remark of Von Sarauw, that ‘ there is no country 
the legislation of which has produced any work during the last fifty 
years to be compared to the Russian emancipation of the serfs.’ 

The economical effects of this great reform I am hardly qualified 
to discuss. The landlords were not ruined : that I know from personal 
experience and from all that is said by my connections and relatives, 
all belonging to the class which, till the Emancipation, alone possessed 
serfs. Now we consider the emancipated people as independent neigh- 
bours. Formerly, anything happening to them became our own con: 
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cern. We had to rebuild sometimes whole villages destroyed by fire ; 
we had to build hospitals and schools at our own expense; we had to 
buy horses and cattle in times of famine and necessity. Now all that 
is changed. The nobility do not, therefore, repine over the sacrifices 
entailed by the two great and admirable reforms—those of Eman- 
cipation and of the Land. They retain possession of part of the land 
and they continue to keep up excellent relations in most cases with 
the emancipated serfs. Last year I spent the summer with my family 
in the country, near Tamboff—all our family anniversaries, holidays, 
&c., were celebrated by our former serfs as usual. They came to 
express their kind wishes, bringing strawberries, or eggs, or mush- 
rooms, or other innocent presents as of old, and evidently believing 
that ‘les petits cadeaux entretiennent l’amitié.” Sometimes, it is 
only fair to say—in very rare cases—landlords had to complain of 
insubordination. Not having looked into those cases myself, I 
cannot be expected to decide on whose part the fault was. I grant 
that both may have been wrong; but on the whole, the landlords and 
the peasants are very friendly. 

The political effects of emancipation have been very great. The 
serf, on becoming a free man, did not lose in a moment his servility, 
but he began to realise his independence. ‘We could certainly 
assume,’ said Mr. Aksakoff in his memorable speech on the Servian 
War, ‘that with the abolition of serfdom and of many legal class 
distinctions, together with the spread of elementary education, the 
intellectual view of the people must expand, and their mind acquire 
greater freedom of action. But the events which have occurred have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations.’ That Mr. Aksakoff did 
not exaggerate, is proved by the change which English observers 
found in the army which crossed the Danube in 1877, and the serf 
soldiers who defended Sebastopol ; though on becoming soldiers they 
and their families ceased to be serfs. 

By accustoming our people to take part in the working of a 
system of representative local government, they are taught political 
lessons of the greatest value. Rome was not built in a day, but a 
very great deal has been done to regenerate Russia in a single reign. 

Our Emperor is abused by those who know nothing about him, 
because he does not destroy his Autocracy, and set up Parliamentary 
institutions in Russia. 

Mr. Aksakoff, whose fearless way of speaking out his mind is well 
known, and who is certainly anything but a courtier or flatterer, 
remarks in his new organ ‘ Russ’: ‘ A Parliament should crown the 
edifice, but first the edifice must be built.’ Broad and deep lie the 
foundations in our communal institutions, and on these the Emperor 
has built and continues to build; but the superstructure is not yet 
complete, and impatience might jeopardise all. The speed has been 
0 great, that to go faster might be unsafe. 

The communes, each under their stdrosta, have been grouped in 
volosts, where the elected representatives of the communes meet in 
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council under the stdrchind, or elected chief. Over both commune 
and volost stands the Zemstvo, or District Assembly, composed of 
representatives of the landowners and householders, the rural com- 
munes and of the towns. Thoseare elected for terms of three years. 
Over the Zemstvo are the provincial assemblies, composed of delegates 
from the district assemblies, who levy the rates which the Zemstvos 
spend. These rates are devoted to the founding and maintenance of 
schools, hospitals and asylums, the making of roads, rebuilding 
bridges, &c. &c. It is true, though we have immense natural riches 
(in Siberia and elsewhere), they have to be developed. As yet we are 
not wealthy and have not much to spend. The revenues of all our 
towns and cities are not much above three millions sterling, one-third 
of which is contributed by Moscow and St. Petersburg. Poverty is 
certainly not a crime, but it explains many things which are imputed 
to us as such. These local institutions, no doubt, are very imperfect. 
Few human institutions are otherwise, and a great system of repre-- 
sentative government cannot be completed in a single year, or even in 
a single reign. 

English people believe in local self-government. They are as 
proud of it as a miser of his gold. In the counties, for instance, 
they seem to keep it well out of sight. Year after year I come to 
England and ask what is going on in your Parliament? Iam told 
this and that measure have been discussed; and, amongst others, 
there is usually a County Government Bill. But it is only discussion. 
England is only a small place. Russia is as large as a continent, 
but it has been covered with a complete system of elected governing 
bodies, while England has been discussing for the hundredth time 
how little work should be given to the county boards. Our county 
government law was comprehensive and more thorougbgoing than 
anything England has even begun to discuss. 

In all these reforms, especially in the greatest, that of the 
emancipation of the serfs, the Emperor and the Imperial family took 
a foremost part. The Grand Duke Constantine, the Emperor’s 
second brother, was president of the ‘Great Committee for the Eman- 
cipation of the Peasants,’ and twenty-five folio volumes of MSS.. 
remain to attest the diligence with which it laboured, and the pains- 
taking and unremitting attention devoted hy it to every branch 
of the subject. 

The great social revolution involved in the emancipation of the 
serfs compelled the immediate adoption of other reforms. Every- 
thing had to be remodelled; the old system had worn itself out. 
This was especially the case in the administration of justice. 
A quarter of a century ago it was in a scandalous condition; the 
governor of each province was almost as powerful as a Pasha, and 
sometimes almost as corrupt. His subordinates who exercised 
judicial functions were usually ignorant, and often venal. They 
were miserably paid, and. thus were apt to yield to temptation. 
The ‘law’s delays, of which English writers have complained, were 
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even worse in Russia. One great source of this tedious procrastina- 
tion was the rule that all evidence had to be in writing. Another 
fertile source of injustice was the fact that the accused was never 
confronted with bis accuser. Men might be arrested and imprisoned 
for months as arbitrarily as in Ireland when Habeas Corpus is sus- 
pended, without ever being brought before a court. Trial by jury 
was unknown; the Code was in existence, but seldom in use. The 
judge, entrenched behind thirty thousand statutes, did practically 
what he pleased. Our judicial procedure was involved and intricate. 
Judges had no fixity of tenure of their office. No reports were per- 
mitted to be published of judicial proceedings. 

All this was abolished almost at a stroke. The reforms in 
judicial administration which other nations have painfully elaborated 
step by step, we adopted almost en masse. 

Beginning at the foundation, a simple but efficient judicial 
system was established. The old corrupt judges who were paid next 
to nothing, and prospered on a starvation salary, were superseded by 
justices of the peace, who were paid decent incomes, and were not, 
therefore, under the alternatives of starvation or corruption. 

Although paid sometimes ten or twelve times more than the 
old judges, they lived more simply, and dearer judges were found to 
mean cheaper justice. The Code was introduced into all the law 
courts. Judicial procedure was quickened and simplified. Trials 
were held in open court; the accused was confronted with his 
accuser. Witnesses gave publicly, by word of mouth, what formerly 
had to be laboriously written out. Trial by jury was established. 
This institution, ‘the palladium of British liberty,’ was thus trans- 
planted to despotic Russia by Emperor Alexander, merely as one 
among a list of reforms, so numerous and so important, that it is 
often forgotten even by those who sympathised with the work of a 
reforming Emperor. Another feature of the new judicial system 
resembled your Habeas Corpus Act. It provided that no one should 
be arrested for offences against the law without being brought to 
trial within a short time. The Nihilist conspiracy has led to the 
suspension of some of these provisions as a matter of self-defence, 
but I have seen enough during this visit to England to feel that it 
would not need one-half the crimes of our secret assassins to move 
Englishmen to demand the Loris Melikoff system—at any rate for 
Ireland. 

The organisation of the judicial administration was simple, and 
not unlike that of France. Petty cases were tried by justices of 
the peace. Appeals were heard by the monthly sessions of all the 
justices in the district. Ordinary courts were established for the 
trial of grave cases, and from these, cases could be carried to the 
Court of Appeal. The Senate is the Supreme Court over all. 

The change was immense. It has worked admirably. There 
are some drawbacks, no doubt. We have made the judges indepen- 
dent, and Dr. Eckardt, who is certainly not prejudiced in our favour, 
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bears witness that many of them carry their independence so far as 
to favour the poor against the rich, and actually to oppose themselves 
to the interests of the State. Well, that at least is better than the 
ordinary idea that all our justices are the obedient slaves of a merci- 
less despotism. 

Another great work which our Emperor undertook was the purifi- 
cation of the administration. This work, I frankly admit, is far 
from being complete. The traditions of corruption linger in many 
places, especially where salaries are inadequate. But although I 
admit and deplore the existence of these shortcomings, I am happy 
to say things are decidedly getting better. No doubt the con- 
tractors, most of whom were Jews, robbed us shamefully during the 
war; no doubt we have had scandals both recent and deplorable, but 
Mr. Wallace is strictly accurate when he says, ‘ The Russian admini- 
stration is incomparably purer now than at any former period of its 
history.’ But Mr. Wallace is not a Russophobe, though he surely is 
not particularly partial to us either; but take Mr. Butler-Johnstone, 
whose antipathy to Russians goes a long way indeed, and who does 
not even attempt to climb the Olympus of impartiality. He dis- 
tinctly asserts that ‘corruption, if not absolutely rooted out, has, at 
any rate, been checked and compelled to hide its head.’ Does not 
this justify confidence in the future? in that future, when we shall 
have a free press throwing a vivid light upon all the weak places of 
our administration? Yet pardon me if I make a somewhat un- 
courteous inquiry. You have a free press in England—very free. 
You are always preaching at poor Russians about their venality. If 
a poor wretched customs-officer yields to the temptation put in his 
way by a wealthy foreigner, no words are strong enough to condemn 
‘the corruption of these Muscovites.’ But how is it with you in 
England? Last spring there was a general election. Never in 
recent history has a more momentous issue been placed before the 
constituencies. The destinies of the country, of the Empire, and of 
the peace of Europe were committed to the keeping of the electors. 
To each citizen his country appealed at that great crisis to decide 
the greatest and most vital questions affecting the future of England 
and of the world. Tell me, as frankly as I speak myself, did all 
your citizens show themselves worthy of that high trust? I have read 
and heard on this subject things which, I confess, painfully astonish 
me. I was assured, most emphatically, that not one, or two, or a 
dozen, but hundreds, nay, even thousands of electors, would ‘ sell their 
votes for a jug of beer. It seems above doubt, that at Oxford, a 
cathedral city, a seat of a University, a great stronghold of religion 
and education, the corruption was as bad or worse than anything pre- 
vailing in the most benighted village of ‘ barbarous’ Russia, and 
that even pious and learned professors bribed with the worst. One 
shrinks from believing such things, in spite of the authority with 
which trustworthy men speak of facts of this kind. But suppose 
half of it be correct, is not the English elector, who, at such a crisis, 
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sells his vote to the highest bidder, morally far worse than the Russian 
official who occasionally winks when he receives a tip? Is your in- 
dignation not sometimes tinged with a little bit of Tartufferie ? 

Emperor Alexander devoted much attention to the promotion of 
education. The difficulties in the way of educating all the people 
are enormous, owing to the extent of territory over which our popu- 
lation is scattered. You cannot even in wealthy England build a 
school in every small village, and Russia is an empire of villages. Of 
our European population only one-twelfth of the whole live in towns. 
But our peasants are eager to learn, and their children are sent to 
school whenever they can. In ten years—from 1860 to 1870—the 
number of the recruits who could read multiplied fivefold. In very 
olden times it was not thought well to teach the serf to read, and 
you must compare us, not with what you are, but with what we were. 
We lack teachers, we lack schools ; we have only about 20,000 schools, 
with less than a million scholars; but as most of these schools have 
been opened in the present reign, that is not so bad after all. In 
higher education we have less reason to shrink from a comparison 
with the West. When Emperor Nicholas died we had six universities. 
We have now nine ; the latest, that of Tomsk, in Siberia, having been 
founded to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Emperor 
Alexander’s accession to the throne. Nor is the increase in number 
the only change. The number of students has been multiplied nearly 
fourfold. The curriculum has been entirely changed ; we have better 
professors, and the classical studies are enforced in all the gym- 
nasiums. The number of hours for Greek and Latin equal those of 
German schools; and of this question one of the best and the most 
energetic advocates was Mr. Katkoff, the editor of the ‘ Moscow 
Gazette, himself a great classical scholar. Scholarships have been 
founded, and much money has been given for the promotion of higher 
education. In 1854 our Education Budget was not more than a 
quarter of a million; it is over two millions of pounds now, and is 
annually increasing. The stimulus which has been given to the 
education of women is most remarkable, and fully deserves much 
more detailed description than I can give in this rapid survey of the 
reforms of the reign. Madame Fisher’s classical gymnasium at Mos- 
cow is the most remarkable and successful that could be found in 
Europe. Several of her pupils passed such very brilliant examina- 
tions that the Government allowed them to teach Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics to the first three forms of the classical gymnasiums for 
boys. There are also many other educational institutions which have 
done much to raise the standard of female education in Russia, even 
above what it was; and in Russia, as Mr. Julius Faucher, an acute 
Prussian observer, remarked several years ago, ‘ Russian young ladies 
are undoubtedly of a general education more resembling men’s 
highest education than is the case in any other country, England, 
America and Sweden not excepted.’ 


The tendency of the reign of Emperor Alexander has been to offer 
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to women, as to men, la carriére ouverte aux talents ; and this ten- 
dency has been even more manifest in local elective assemblies than 
in the central government. 

The entry of women into the professions—notably into that of 
medicine—has been facilitated during the war. The inestimable 
services of the Russian women as nurses to the sick and wounded, as 
dressers, and even as operators, led to such warm acknowledgments 
from the Military Doctors’ Council, that a permission was given to all 
Russian women who held diplomas as doctors to practise in Zemstvo 
hospitals and asylums, and their success has been very great indeed. 
A woman’s medical school has been established at St. Petersburg, as 
well as a woman’s natural science academy. At Moscow, Kasan, and 
Kieff university lectures are given to women, and many excellent 
fruits have already resulted from this system. 

The position of women has been generally improved under 
Alexander II. Russian women for a hundred years have had in 
many respects a better position than their sisters even in England. 
Marriage with us deprives no woman of her property. Married 
women can receive legacies, bequeath property, and deal with their 
estate in all respects as if they were unmarried. Absolute equality 
of civil rights with men was granted to women in Russia by the Em- 
press Elizabeth, and this right has never been revoked. It has pro- 
duced an abiding effect upon the Russian character. How long it 
will be before your debating club at St. Stephen’s grants to English 
women the rights in relation to property, &c., which we Russians have 
enjoyed for more than a century has never been revealed to me. 

But I must hasten. In connection with the intellectual progress 
of the reign there must be recognised the relaxation of the severity 
of the laws restraining the freedom of the press. The censorship 
still exists, but it is not so strict as it was. Sometimes, indeed, 
it appears to be exercised by officials remarkably lacking in intel- 
ligence, at whose absurd blunders intelligent Russians blush; but 
on the whole the most ridiculous censor to-day is more liberal and 
intelligent than the censor of the last reign. Freedom of the press, 
however, is a reform still to be achieved; and even before that is 
granted in its entirety much might be done. If provincial news- 
papers were given the usual liberty possessed by those of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, a step would be taken in the right direction. My 
object, however, is not to point out what still remains to be accom- 
plished, but to describe what has been done already. 

Materially many important reforms have been achieved. That 
these reforms have resulted in one kind of material success is un- 
doubted. The revenue has more than doubled. This increase is 
largely due to the ever-increasing development of our great natural 
resources. Russia is a gigantic treasury of wealth, but we have 
as yet hardly begun to utilise the endowments of nature. When 
the Emperor came to the throne, there were only 600 miles of 
railway in the whole Empire. To-day there are nearly 15,000 
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miles of railway in Russia, almost all of which were made under 
the guarantee of the State. This network of rail connects the 
Euxine with the Baltic, and knits together the extremities of our un- 
wieldy Empire. We do not travel so fast as you do in your 
expresses, but we travel more comfortably, and we kill fewer persons 
on our railways than are killed on any other lines in Europe. The 
extension of the telegraph has been even more rapid. Russia has 
now 60,000 miles of telegraph, with 120,000 miles of wire. Our 
ports have been improved, our harbours deepened. In all large towns 
gasworks and waterworks have been established. Docks have been 
constructed, canals cut. In every direction there are signs of mate- 
rial progress. The yield of our iron, salt and coal mines has been 
largely increased. The increase of coal is very remarkable. Sir 
Roderick Murchison, an eminent authority, denied to Russia a great 
future, ‘ because she had no coal.’ Even eminent authorities, it seems, 
may be mistaken, for we have increased our produce of coal thirty- 
fold in the last ten years, and even now, when we raise two millions 
of tons every year, we have but begun to touch the surface of our 
coal-bed. Our yield of corn has enormously increased. Imports 
and exports which were 45,000,000/. in 1856, rose to 144,000,000l. 
in 1875, which fell in 1877, owing to the war, to 128,000,000l. This 
increase has followed the reduction of the import duties begun in 
1857, and continued in 1869. Our tariff is still far from meeting 
with the approval of your Cobden Club, but it is perfection compared 
with the prohibitive system of Emperor Nicholas. It is necessary to 
be wearisome in repeating what, nevertheless, is so often ignored : to 
judge correctly the progress of the reign, never forget its starting point. 

Free trade is not introduced into Russia, but neither is it in 
America; and seeing the efforts Germany is now making to return to 
Protection, one must admit that the question is not very simple. 
Russia has the other day abolished the oppressive salt tax, which 
England has abolished at home in 1825, but which she has intro- 
duced into India, where it exists to this day. The abolition of the 
salt tax is regarded throughout the whole of Russia as a great boon, 
especially to the poorer classes. 

The army has been reorganised, perhaps I should say, is being 
reorganised, for the process is not yet complete. But many great 
changes have been made, all tending in one direction. The period 
of service has been reduced from twenty-five years to six, with nine 
years in the reserve. The Ukase of November, 1871, established the 
principle of universal obligation to serve in the army. In 1874 
this was enforced. The exemption of the nobility and richer mer- 
chants was abolished. All thus were made equal in the eye of 
the law. All class privileges, offensive to the masses of the people, 
ceased to exist—a reform entirely in harmony with the character 
of the nation. Our nobles now retain only the privilege of leading 
their countrymen in the path of culture and civilisation. Pensions 
were decreed to old soldiers, and the old brutal method of corporal 
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punishment abolished ; and it may encourage your War Minister to 
know that, though the lash was forbidden, no wholesale shooting was 
found necessary to preserve discipline. During the Russo-Turkish 
war only two soldiers suffered the capital penalty—one for desertion, 
and the other for robbery with violence. The change in the spirit 
of our gallant troops was commented upon by all observers of that 
great campaign. 

In our army all nationalities serve as brothers in arms, and no 
career is barred, as in some other countries, by prejudices of race. 
Jews, Poles, the nationalities most hostile to the Russians, hold the 
highest commands. The son of Schamyl is an officer in our service, 
and the case of Count Loris Melikoff proves conclusively that 
Armenians are welcome to the highest posts—these poor Armenians, 
despised and persecuted by the Turks, of whom Byron said: ‘It 
was in Armenia that Paradise was placed, and that the Flood first 
abated and the dove alighted. But with the disappearance of 
Paradise itself dates the unhappiness of the country; for, though 
long a powerful kingdom, it was scarcely an independent one, and 
the satraps of Persia and the Pachas of Turkey have alike desolated 
the region where God created man in His own image.’ And 
Lamartine writes: ‘J’ai toujours aimé les Arméniens, parce qu’ils 
sont le peuple de la bonne espérance parmi les populations actives, 
honnétes et littéraires de l’Orient.’ 

Well, in Russia they are welcomed in every profession and 
station. Pardon me if I ask, did you find it possible to treat your 
subject races in the same way in England? The famous sepoys who 
came to Malta do not seem to furnish many generals to the military 
forces of her Majesty. In Germany almost all the superior officers 
are of noble birth, and Jews certainly do not abound among those 
who hold commissions in the Prussian service. With us Jews and 
Mahometans are treated as other soldiers, allowed not only to be 
faithful to their creed, but in some places—in Kasan for instance 
—their mosques and synagogues are far richer than the Russian 
churches. I myself know a Mahometan who occupies the prominent 
position of aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 

Russia is not a maritime nation, but few Powers have bestowed 
more attention to their navy, and especially to the welfare of the 
sailors. As in the army, the conditions of service have been im- 
proved, corporal punishment has been abolished, and vigorous 
measures taken to raise the standard of education and efficiency. 
No naval authorities, not even those of England, have been more 
bold and adventurous in making experiments in naval architecture. 
The circular ironclads and the ‘ Livadia’ are instances of the readiness 
of Russians to abandon the old ruts, and although the result in many 
cases may not have justified all expectations, the attempt proves at 


* Lord Byron: Moore's ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ p. 337. 
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least that our officials are not the slaves of routine and red tape. 
Indeed, Sir E. J. Reed declares that he doubts whether ‘the spon- 
taneous intellectual activity of the Russian navy is surpassed in any 
navy in Europe.’ The heroic exploits of Baranoff, Doubassoff, 
Schestakoff, and others during the late war, show that the valour of 
our sailors has not diminished under the régime of science and 
torpedoes; and should the necessity arise some day for vigorous 
action to overcome the vis inertiw of the Turks, the Russian navy 
will show that it is not. unworthy to go into action side by side with 
English ironclads. 

The civil administration of Russia has been much improved, but 
the process is still incomplete, and before Count Loris Melikoff has 
finished his patriotic labours, we expect still further improvements, 

The Russian police are better behaved, less corrupt, and less 
arbitrary than they were. But with us the police is not a great 
centralised mechanism; three-fourths of our constables are simple 
peasants elected to the office by the vote of their neighbours in the 
commune. They may wear a badge and carry a walking-stick, but 
anything more unlike the gendarmes in the old sense of the word 
it would be difficult to conceive. 

In the cities, of course, the police are better organised, but our 
cities, comparatively, are few, and our villages many. ‘ But there is 
the third section,’ I shall be told. Perhaps it would be better to 
say there was the +)ird section. It is abolished, and merged in 
the ordinary police administration. The money saved by its aboli- 
tion has been appropriated to help to meet the deficiency caused by 
the repeal of the salt tax. But even the ‘third section’ was little 
understood in this country. I am not going to defend it, as it 
often was most defective, but in its origin it was purely philan- 
thropic, being designed to check abuses of administration, and to 
compose family disputes. It degenerated into an instrument for 
political purposes, and everybody in Russia was delighted to see it 
suppressed. Why English people, however, should be so horrified 
at the existence of ‘secret police’ I hardly understand; perhaps if 
we called them ‘detectives’ this new christening would make all 
the difference. 

There is one respect in which, as in the case of liberty of the press, 
Russia has decidedly still much to do, and that is in ecclesiastical 
questions. But even here much has been done, Hereditary priest~ 
hood has been abolished. Any qualified person, who desires to become 
a priest, can do so on passing a satisfactory examination. Our Church 
has no doubt many abuses; many of its clergy are very ignorant and 
by no means perfect ; but our Church and our clergy being at least in 
harmony with Russian aspirations, do not oppose themselves to the 
national ideal. In this, perhaps, it may compare with advantage with 
the more cultured and wealthier Churches elsewhere, whose influence 
seems too often to be the reliance of all reactionary and anti-national 
parties. Religious liberty exists in Russia, but here also the excel- 
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lent principle is not carried out to its logical conclusions. Our schis- 
matics, Raskolniki, are no longer troubled by the police; their 
marriages are recognised, and their children are allowed to attend 
public schools. Still their position may yet be improved in some 
questions of detail. Of course there are Raskolniki and Raskolniki ; 
some are mere criminals—committing in the name of their faith 
most desperate crimes; others are the purest, the best of men. 
Ignorance alone can fail to see the differences between them, and 
confound them together. Some of our anarchists also pretended 
that they were committing their crimes ‘ to save their country,’ just 
as some of the Raskolniki tried in the same curious way ‘to save 
their souls.’ But the autocratic power can introduce the necessary 
reforms in that direction much better than the great bulk of the 
people. Perhaps Englishmen who do not elect Roman Catholics as 
members of Parliament will understand that concessions to schismatics 
and unbelievers are more likely to be obtained from the Emperor 
than from an Orthodox Parliament elected by universal suffrage. 
Proselytism is discountenanced in Russia; but it is not true that the 
Bible is not permitted in our country. Your own Bible Society 
reports, that ‘in the whole range of its operations there is no country 
under the sun in which the development of Bible work has been 
measured by equal breadth and rapidity. An English minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Landells, recently went through our prisons and hos- 
pitals, giving away Bibles and tracts and hymns, and instead of 
being punished, he was given a cordial note of recommendation by 
the Government to all local authorities, although he came at a time 
when Lord Beaconsfield had certainly not prejudiced Russians very 
much in favour of the practical reality of English Christianity. 
The famous knout has been abolished for the last eighteen 
years, The cruel practice of branding criminals disappeared at 
the same time, and prison discipline has been improved. Still 
greater reforms in the prison system are under consideration. Most 
of the existing prisons are condemned, and would be replaced im- 
mediately but for our financial difficulties. Even in spite of these, 
it is intended to build at once new prisons with the latest improve- 
ments at Moscow, Smolensk, Voronége, Cherson and Omsk. The 
new House of Detention in St. Petersburg, an English visitor admits, 
‘will stand comparison with any prison in any part of-the world.’ 
As for Siberia, it is now being recognised that our penal settlements 
are by no means so horrible as they used to be painted. Too many 
of our convicts escape ; but, as Rev. Mr. Landells admits, after a long 
tour through the country, he left Asia with the impression ‘ that if a 
prisoner chooses to behave decently well, he may be in Siberia more 
comfortable than in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world.’ 

Among minor administrative improvements may be mentioned 
the fact that where, as in old times, no one could leave Russia without 
the permission of the police, and by paying five hundred roubles for a 
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passport, he has now to pay for it but a few shillings. There is 
only one restriction imposed, and that might perhaps be adopted with 
advantage elsewhere : no passport is issued to a debtor who desires to 
escape from the claims of his creditors by leaving the country, unless, 
of course, the police ignore these claims, which is very seldom the 
case. Married women besides have to get their husbands’ permission 
for going abroad. But when you remember the immense numbers of 
Russian women travelling in foreign countries, you will admit that 
Russian husbands seldom withhold the required permission. At all 
events, I never heard of that kind of opposition, although Russian 
husbands are quite as good as those of any other country. It 
is a question of habit and custom, just as in England you allow 
your young sons to go far away—to India, Africa, and America— 
whilst we hardly ever permit such a thing. Russian children grow up 
and ripen in their own country. 

In this article I have excluded the consideration of foreign ques- 
tions. But surely among the reforms of the reign I might have 
included the suppression of the slave trade in the Tartar khanates, the 
emancipation of the slaves in Khiva and Bokhara, and the establish- 
ment of law and order in the lawless and fanatical regions of Central 
Asia. Neither have I referred even to the changes, great and far- 
reaching, which have made the peasants of Lithuania and Poland 
regard Russia as their best friend against their aristocratic landlords. 

I will only say, that if anyone wishes to see what drastic agrarian 
reform directed against ‘landlordism ’ really is, he cannot do better 
than study the Ukase of March 2, 1864, which settled the peasants on 
the land and broke the power of the Polish nobles over many hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasants, a great part of whom, as in Lithuania, 
were Russians and Orthodox. 

If Poland is our Ireland, Finland is our Scotland, peaceful, con- 
tented, happy, industrious, and thriving. Finland also shared in the 
reforms of the reign. In 1864 the right to acquire property and 
exercise its privileges, previously vested in the nobles only, was ex- 
tended to every Finn. In 1869 the Emperor opened the Finland 
Diet, using the following words, which perhaps will sound somewhat 
familiar in English ears, although some, who do not understand our 
institutions, may think they come strangely from the mouth of an 
autocrat :-— 


I guard the inviolable principle of Constitutional Monarchy, ingrained 
in the character of the Finnish people, and stamped on its laws and cus- 
toms. It is your duty, as representing the Grand Duchy of Finland, to 
prove by the dignity, moderation and order of your decisions that liberal 
institutions in the hands of a wise people, of a people ready to work in har- 
mony with the Emperor, with a practical view towards the development of 
public welfare, are not only not dangerous, but constitute a guarantee for 
order and prosperity. 


Occasions arise, as in Poland and in Ireland, and to a certain 
extent in Russia, through the efforts of the Nihilist conspiracy, when 
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it seems as if Liberal institutions do not conduce to order and pro- 
sperity. But these appearances are but temporary and will pass 
away. They are occasioned by imperfect application of Liberal prin- 
ciples, not by the Liberal principles themselves. 

But when they do arise, they may necessitate vigorous measures, 
which are in their essence temporary ; and we can at least claim for 
our Emperor that to cope with the assassination and incendiarism of the 
Nihilist Camorra he did not hesitate to brush on one side all rules and 
all precedents in order to place absolute power in the hands of the ablest 
administrator who could be found in the Empire. The appointment of 
Count Loris Melikoff was one of those brilliant but daring acts of high 
statesmanship which no other ruler could have accomplished. Con- 
demned fiercely by the Western press, it was hailed with enthusiasm by 
all Russia, and the result has proved that we judged our Emperor the best. 

To raise an Armenian general to the steps of the throne, to place 
in his hands supreme authority over all the highest and proudest 
personages in the realm, was an act impossible to any but an auto- 
cratic Emperor ; while it is not too much to say that to discern the 
pre-eminent ability of Count Loris Melikoff, and to trust him with 
all but Imperial power, required insight and nerve which few, if any, 
European sovereigns possess. 

Russians are proud of their Emperor, and, as I have tried my best 
to show, not without cause. Besides all these domestic reforms, which 
shed unfading lustre upon his name, he has on at least two memorable 
oceasions excited the enthusiasm of the nation by his dealings with 
foreign countries. The first was on the occasion of the Polish insur- 
rection, the second during the late crisis in the East. 

The Polish rebellion of 1863-4 was not so important in itself. If 
it had been left alone, it would easily have been suppressed. But in 
an evil hour it occurred to the Western Powers that the rising 
afforded grounds for their interference in the government of the 
Russian Empire. For the Poles of course this was most unfortunate. 
The intervention of their Western friends was purely Platonic, but it 
was fatal to their cause. Irish grievances, perhaps, would not receive 
too sympathetic handling, even from Mr. Gladstone, if all the Govern- 
ments of Europe, from that of Germany to that of Roumania, were 
making the troubles of Ireland a ground for diplomatic representa- 
tions. It united Russians as one man against foreign intervention, 
and our Emperor excited the utmost patriotic enthusiasm by the 
dignified indifference with which he treated these impertinences of 
the West. In that he was the true representative of the national 
feeling, and the honour of Russia was safe in his hands. The inter- 
vention of the Powers had also its amusing side. At first we were 
surprised, then indignant, but afterwards we only laughed. It was 
so very ridiculous. Every Cabinet in Europe, even that of little 
Portugal, thought fit to read us lectures, how we should manage our 
own affairs. 

I remember well when the Portuguese Minister, M. de Moira—a 
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very pleasant man he was—came to Prince Gortschakoff with a de- 
spatch from his Government on the subject of the Poles. Madame de 
Moira, a Russian by birth, and a very witty and hospitable woman 
received every week. The Chancellor took the paper, put it in 
his pocket, and smilingly said: ‘ Very well; I will see Madame de 
Moira at her reception, and we will have a chat with her about this 
matter.’ With that he closed the interview. It is to be hoped that 
the Portuguese Ministers were satisfied with this reception of their 
diplomatic remonstrances. It was at least as successful as those of 
the others. 

If in the Polish affair the action of the Emperor fully satisfied 
the most exacting dictates of the national pride, his conduct during 
the Eastern crisis showed that he shared to the full the noble aspira- 
tions and unshrinking self-sacrifice of his people. At first, weighed 
down with the burden and the responsibility of the Empire, he hesi- 
tated. He made every effort to preserve the European concert and 
to make it effective as an instrument for the liberation of the East. 
All his efforts were in vain. The former English Cabinet rendered a 
pacific settlement impossible. Then it was that within the ancient 
walls of our glorious Kremlin the Emperor broke the silence he had 
preserved so long, and addressed to his subjects the memorable speech 
in which he declared that, if all other efforts failed, Russia was deter- 
mined to go on alone. An overwhelming enthusiasm throughout the 
whole of Russia responded to these words. All the rest—conferences, 
protocols, representations, remonstrances—were mere idle babble. 
Everything of good that has been done in the East was due to that 
resolve of our Emperor. Europe talked—Russia acted. Every free 
institution existing in the East at this moment was planted or de- 
fended by the Russian sword. Not until Russia had done her work 
did Europe intervene, and then only to spoil it. Russia liberated, 
Europe enslaved. Russia exacted efficacious guarantees, Europe 
replaced them with idle words. A very curious instance of this 
occurs in the case of Armenia. Russia proposed, in clause 16 of the 
San Stefano Treaty, to keep her troops in Armenia till the Turks 
had introduced there the promised reforms. Lord Salisbury re- 
versed the clause, even as far as its number was concerned : the 
Berlin Treaty, clause 61, objected to any foreign army being left in 
Armenia, and trusted, or pretended to trust, to the humanitarian 
and philanthropic promises of the Turk. We now may contemplate 
and enjoy the results of that alteration. Europe interfered, and has 
had to pay dearly for its intermeddling. There would have been 
no Dulcigno question but for blunders at Berlin. The Greeks 
would have had not only Thessaly and Epirus, but Crete also, if 
they had thrown in their lot with Russia; Macedonia would have 
been as free as the Bulgaria of which it formed a part; Armenia 
would enjoy self-government with efficacious guarantees under the 
San Stefano Treaty. In Albania, Greece, Macedonia, and Armenia, 
Europe is suffering from the consequences of her own folly. 
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In the accomplishment of the great work of liberation, the Empe- 
ror took a personal share. He crossed the Danube with his army. 
Almost all the Imperial family were in the battle-field; the Emperor's 
nephew, Prince Serge of Leuchtenberg, a very promising young man, 
was killed in action. The Emperor was kindness itself towards the 
soldiers. Touching stories are told of his visits to the hospitals, and 
his tender words of sympathy with the poor sufferers. One day as he 
thanked them for their gallant exploits, they replied, ‘ We will try 
to do our best, your Majesty, we will try.’ ‘No, answered the 
Emperor, * you have nothing more to try. You have done your duty 
admirably. Russia and I thank you warmly for what you have 
achieved.’ On one occasion the Emperor approached a young soldier, 
badly wounded. ‘Do you suffer much?’ he asked. ‘ Yes, replied 
the poor fellow. ‘Let me kiss your hand, your Majesty.’ ‘No,’ 
said the Emperor, ‘no, I must kiss you myself.’ Such were the 
scenes through which the Emperor passed during many weary months 
of privations and suffering, sharing the sorrows and alleviating the 
pain of the humblest of his subjects. His work was subsequently 
in part undone, that is not his responsibility nor Russia’s. It lies at 
the door of Europe and of England. 

I have the misfortune of very seldom agreeing with official litera- 
ture, but Madame Adam’s excellent publication, ‘La Nouvelle Revue,’ 
reproduced on November 1, 1880, an article on the Russo-Turkish 
War, in which the part played by our Emperor during the war is 
very faithfully and graphically described. No Russian, who really 
loves his country, and sympathises with her moral development and 
welfare, ever forgets what he owes to the initiative of Emperor 
Alexander IT. and our late Empress, 

The Empress Marie was the very impersonification of ardent 
patriotism and complete self-sacrifice. Her patience was really won- 
derful, especially during her most trying illness, which lasted so long 
and ended so fatally for us all. Not one word of complaint, not one 
moment of egotism! Almost dying, she still continued to give orders 
concerning some gifts to be made to some poor people. She loved 
the Slavs. She appreciated the sacrifices of our volunteers in Serbia, 
she allowed her ladies-in-waiting to go from church to church, from 
house to house, making collections for the Christians of the East. 
With her vivid and cultivated intelligence she understood how natural 
it was for us to love them too, and identifying herself so entirely as 
she did with the nation, she eagerly studied every phase of the 
Slavophil movement. Now that she is no more, one dares to praise 
her, without fearing to be taken for a flatterer or a courtier. The late 
Empress actually understood what an Empress of Russia ought to be. 

I have now, very imperfectly, tried to explain why we Russians 
are unable to accept the foreign prejudices against our Empe- 
ror. He has done for his country more than any other Emperor since 
Peter the Great. A sovereign who emancipated the serfs, settled the 
peasants on the soil, and liberated the southern Slavs, kas earned the 
E2 
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gratitude, not only of the present, but also of the coming genera- 
tions. 

Russia has need of more reforms, and that is why almost all rea- 
sonable Russians support the autocracy, that powerful and effective 
system, which works more speedily than Western Constitutionalism. 
Russia has transplanted already too many exotics from the West, un- 
suited for her soil. Only reforms based upon our national life, and 
natural development, and in conformity to our own traditions, can be 
effective and useful. Constitutionalism of the Polish type, in which 
the veto (*Né posvélim’) of a single deputy nullified the legislation 
of an entire session—48 out of 55 parliaments held between 1652 
and 1704, are said to have enacted absolutely nothing—is not 
regarded with envy in Russia. Neither is English Constitutionalism, 
where ‘ Obstruction’ is becoming almost as powerful as the Polish * Né 
posvélim,’ likely to gain many adherents amongst those who are 
already impatient because reforms are not passed more rapidly. In 
the address s¢nt to the Emperor by some Old Believers it was said: 
‘In thy innovations we hear the voice of our old times.’ Only such 
reforms as these are useful in Russia. 

O. K, 
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AZLITT has somewhere said that ‘genius is some strong quality 
in the mind, aiming at and bringing out some new and 
striking quality in nature.’ The same thought seems to have 
possessed Coleridge when, in the third volume of ‘The Friend,’ he 
labours to reconcile Bacon’s insistence on observation and experiment 
as the tests of truth with Plato’s equal insistence on the truth of 
ideas independent of experience. In the ‘prudens questio,’ says 
Coleridge, which the discoverer puts to nature, he is unconsciously 
feeling after and anticipating some hidden law of nature; and that 
he does so feel after it till he finds it is in virtue of some mysterious 
kinship between the guess of the discoverer’s mind and the opera- 
tions of nature. 

In the physical world we observe that those guesses of genius 
which are the parents of discovery arise in some gifted minds, here 
or there, just when some new invention or discovery is required to 
carry on the course of human affairs. The mariner’s compass, who- 
ever may have been its discoverer, was introduced into Europe the 
century before Vasco de Gama and Columbus undertook their 
voyages, and, as it would seem, to enable them to de so. Newton 
wrought out his system of Fluxions, and published his ‘ Principia,’ 
with its announcement of the law of gravitation, at a time when 
physical inquiry must have remained at a standstill had these dis- 
coveries been withheld. In the last generation James Watt’s great 
invention and, within living memory, Robert Stephenson’s, appeared, 
just at the time when society was ready to assume a new phase, but 
could not have assumed it till these discoveries were perfected. 

But there are other social changes, more impalpable but not less 
real, more subtle but piercing deeper than the physical ones. These 
last, wrought on the world’s surface, are visible and tangible, and all 
can appreciate them. But the invisible changes wrought in men’s 
minds, the revolutions in sentiment which distinguish one age from 
another, are so silent and so subtle that the mere practical man 
entirely ignores or despises them. Mere sentiment, forsooth! who 
cares for sentiment? But let the practical man know, those senti- 
ments he despises are in human affairs more potent than all the 
physical inventions he so much venerates. 

How these changes of feeling arise, from what hidden springs 
they come, who shall say? But that they do come forth and make 
themselves widely felt, and in the end change the whole face of 
society, none can doubt. They come, as changes in the weather 
come, as the sky changes from bright to dark and from dark to 
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bright, from causes which we cannot penetrate, but with effects which 
all must feel. 

‘The thoughts they had were the parents of the deeds they did; 
their feelings were the parents of their thoughts.’ So it always has 
been and shall be. In the movements of man’s being, the first and 
deepest thing is the sentiment which possesses him, the emotional 
and moral atmosphere which he breathes. The causes which ulti- 
mately determine what this atmosphere shall be are too hidden, too 
manifold and complex, for us to grasp, but among the human agents 
which produce them none are more powerful than great poets. Poets 
are the rulers of men’s spirits more than the philosophers, whether 
mental or physical. For the reasoned thought of the philosopher 
appeals only to the intellect, and does not flood the spirit; the great 
poet touches a deeper part of us than the mere philosopher ever 
reaches, for he is a philosopher and something more—a master of 
thought, but it is inspired thought, thought filled and made alive with 
emotion. He makes his appeal, not to intellect alone, but to all that 
part of man’s being in which lie the springs of life. 

If it be true that— 


We live by admiration, hope, and love— 


that it is the objects which we admire, love, hope for, that determine 
our character, make us what we are—then it is the poet, more than 
any other, who holds the key of our most secret being. For 
it is he who, by virtue of inspired insight, places before us in the 
most true and attractive light the highest things which we can 
admire, hope for, love; and this he does mainly by unveiling some 
new truth to men, or, which is the same thing, by so quickening and 
vivifying old and neglected truths that he makes them live anew. 
To do this last requires quite as much of prophetic insight as to see 
new truths forthe first time. 

This is the poet’s highest office—to be a prophet of new truth, 
or at least an unveiler of truths forgotten or hidden from common 
eyes. There is another function which poets fulfil,—that of setting 
forth in beautiful form the beauty which all see, or giving to 
thoughts and sentiments in which all share beautiful and attractive 
expression. This last is the poet’s artistic function, and that which 
some would assign to him as his only one. 

These two aspects of the poet, the prophetic and the artistic, 
coexist in different proportions in all great poets; in one the 
prophetic insight predominates, in another the artistic gift. In the 
case of any single poet it may be an interesting question to deter- 
mine in what proportions he possesses each of these two qualities. 
But without attempting this I shall now only try to show by examples 
of some of the greatest poets, ancient and modern, that to each has 
been granted some domain, of which he is the supreme master; that 
to each has been vouchsafed a special insight into some aspect of 
truth, a knowledge and a love of some side of life or of nature not 
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equally revealed to any other; that he has taken this home to his 
heart and made it his own peculiar possession, and then uttered it to 
the world in a form more vivid and more attractive than had ever 
been done before. 

To begin with Homer. It was no merely artistic power, but a 
true and deep insight into human nature, which enabled him to be 
the first of his race, as far as we know, who saw clearly, and drew 
with firm hand, those great types of heroic character which have 
stamped themselves indelibly on the world’s imagination. Achilles, 
Ulysses, Nestor, Ajax, Hector, Andromache, Priam—these, while they 
are ideal portraits, are at the same time permanent outstanding forms 
of what human nature is. The Homeric vision of Olympus and its 
immortals, splendid though it be, was still but transient. It had no 
root in the deepest seats of human nature. For even in his own land 
a time came when, in the interest of purer morality, Plato wished 
to dethrone Homer’s gods. But his delineation of heroes and 
heroines remains true to human feeling as it exists to-day. Even 
Shakespeare, when, in his ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ he took up those 
world-old characters and touched them anew, was still constrained to 
preserve the main outlines as Homer had left them. It is this per- 
manent truthfulness and consistency in the human characters of the 
‘Tliad’ which makes one believe, in spite of all the critics, that one 
master hand was at the centre of the work, and that it performed 
that which no agglomeration of bards could ever have achieved. 

Again, Aéschylus and Sophocles were, each in their day, revealers 
of new and deeper truth to their generation. The Greek world, as it 
became self-conscious and reflective, had no doubt grown much in 
moral light since the time of Homer, and that light, which their age 
inherited, these two poets gathered up and uttered in the best form. 
But, besides this, they added to it something of their own. In the 
religion of their poems, though the mythologic and polytheistic con- 
ceptions of their country are still present, you can perceive the poet’s 
own inner thought disengaging itself from these entanglements, and 
rising to the purer and higher idea of the Unity of Zeus, the one all- 
powerful and all-wise Ruler of heaven and earth; till in Sophocles 
he stands forth as the ‘centre and source’ of all truth and 
righteousness. 

Then, as to the life of man, we see in A%schylus and Sophocles 
the Greek mind for the first time at work upon those great moral 
problems which at an earlier date had engaged the Hebrew mind in 
the Book of Job. The mystery of suffering, especially the suffering 
of the guiltless, is ever present to them. The popular conception 
held that such innocent suffering was the mere decree of a dark and 
unmoral destiny. schylus was not content with this, but taught 
that when the innocent man or woman suffers it is because there has 
been wrongdoing somewhere. He sought to give a moral meaning to 
the suffering, by tracing it back to sin, if not in the sufferer himself, 
at least in some one of his ancestors. The father has sinned, the son 
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must suffer. “Tpvs there has been in some progenitor, at and ruin 
fall on his descendants. 

Sophocles looks on the same spectacle of innocent suffering, but 
carries his interpretation of it a step farther, and makes it more 
moral. Prosperity, he shows, is to the individual not always truly 
gain, but often proves itself an evil by the effects it produces on his 
character. Neither is adversity entirely an evil, for sometimes, 
though not always, it acts as a refining fire, purifying and elevating 
the nature of the sufferer. Its effects, at least in noble natures, are 
self-control, prudence, contentment, peace of soul. Philoctetes, after 
being ennobled by the things he had suffered, has his reward even 
here in being made the means of destroying Troy and then returning 
home healed and triumphant. (£dipus, in his calm and holy death 
within the shrine of the Eumenides, and in the honour reserved for 
his memory, finds a recompense for his monstrous sufferings and his 
noble endurance. Antigone, though she has no earthly reward for 
her self-sacrifice, yet passes hence with sure hope—the hope that in 
the life beyond she will find love waiting her, with all the loved ones 
gone before. 

These few remarks may recall to some who read them some sug- 
gestive thoughts which fell from Professor Jebb in his two conclud- 
ing lectures on Sophocles, given last summer in the hall of New 
College, Oxford. And all who desire to follow out this subject I 
gladly refer to the admirable essay on ‘The Theology and Ethics of 
Sophocles,’ which Mr. Abbot, of Balliol, has recently contributed to 
the book entitled ‘ Hellenica.’ 

We would not naturally turn to Roman literature to find the 
prophetic element. Speculation and imaginative dreaming, whence 
new thoughts are born, were alien to the genius of that practical race. 
But there is at least one of Rome’s poets who is filled with something 
like true prophetic fire. On the mind of Lucretius there had dawned 
two truths, one learned from his own experience, the other from Greek 
philosophy ; and both of these inspired him with a deep fervour, quite 
unlike anything else to be met with in his country’s literature. One 
truth was the misery and hopelessness of human life around him, as 
it still clung to the decaying phantoms of an outworn mythology, and 
groped its way through darkness with no better guides than these. 
The other truth, gained from the teaching of Democritus and Epicurus, 
was the vision of the fixed order of the Universe, the infinite sweep, 
the steadfastness, the immutability of its laws. As he contemplated 
the stately march of these vast, all-embracing uniformities, he felt as 
though he were a man inspired to utter to the world a new revelation. 
And the words in which he does utter it often rise to the earnestness 
and the glow of a prophet. He was, as far as I know, the earliest and 
most earnest expounder in ancient times of that truth which has taken 
so firm hold of the modern mind. In the full recognition. by 
men of the new truth which he preached, he seemed to himself to 
see the sole remedy for all the ills which crush human life. 
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Again, Virgil, though with him the love of beauty, as all know, and 
the artistic power of rendering it, are paramount, yet laid hold of some 
new truth which none before him had felt so deeply. No one had 
till then conceived so grandly of the growth of Rome’s greatness, 
and the high mission with which heaven had entrusted her. And 
who else among ancient poets has felt so deeply and expressed so 
tenderly the pathos of human life, or so gathered up and uttered the 
highest sentiment towards which the world’s whole history had been 
tending—sentiment which was the best flower of the travail of the 
old world, and which Christianity took up and carried on into the 
new? In these two directions Virgil made his own contribution to 
human progress. 

If any other poet deserves the name of prophet, it is he whose 
voice was heard the earliest in the dawn of modern poetry. In the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ Dante gave voice to ‘all the thoughts and specula- 
tions, as well as to the action, of the stirring thirteenth century. I 
suppose that no age has ever been summed up so fully and melcdiously 
by any singer. On Dante’s work I cannot do better than quote the 
words in which one of the most accomplished of its interpreters has 
expressed his feeling regarding it. Dean Church, in his well-known 
Essay on Dante, has said :— 


Those who have studied that wonderful poem know its austere yet sub- 
duing beauty; they know what force there is in its free and earnest yet 
solemn verse, to strengthen, to tranquillise, to console. It is a small thing 
that it has the secret of nature and man; that a few keen words have 
opened their eyes to new sights in earth, and sea, and sky; have taught 
them new mysteries of sound ; have made them recognise, in distinct image 
and thought, fugitive feelings, or their unheeded expression by look, or ges- 
ture, or motion ; that it has enriched the public and collective memory of 
society with new instances, never to be lost, of human feelings and fortune ; 
has charmed ear and mind by the music of its stately march, and the variety 
and completeness of its plan. But, besides this, they know how often its 
seriousness has put to shame their trifling, its magnanimity their faint- 
heartedness, its living energy their indolence, its stern and sad grandeur 
rebuked low thoughts, its thrilling tenderness overcome sullenness and 
assuaged distress, its strong faith quelled despair and soothed perplexity, its 
vast grasp imparted harmony to the view of clashing truths. 


To review the great poets of our own country, and consider what 
new elements of thought and sentiment each in his turn imported into 
the minds of his countrymen, would be an interesting study, but one 
not to be overtaken in a single essay, if it could be in many. I shall 
therefore pass at once to that great outburst of song which ushered in 
the dawn of the present century in England, and try to show, some- 
what more in detail, some of the original and creative impulses which 
the poets of that time let loose upon society. This I shall do by 
taking the examples of two poets of that generation. Other poets, 
their contemporaries, were not without some touch of the prophetic 
gift; but the two I shall name have exerted an influence, the one 
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wider, the other more deep, and both more distinctly healthful, than 
any of their brethren. 

It was nothing short of a new revelation when Scott turned back 
men’s eyes on their own past history and national life, and showed 
them there a field of human interest and poetic creation that had 
long lain neglected. Since the days of Shakespeare a veil had been 
upon it, and Scott removed the veil. Quinet has spoken of the im- 
passable gulf which the age of Louis Quatorze has placed between 
medizval France and the modern time. It has parted the literature 
of France, he says, into two distinct periods, between which no com- 
munion is possible. Bossuet, Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Voltaire, 
owe nothing to the earlier thought of France, draw nothing from it. 
Because of this separation Quinet thinks that all modern French 
literature, both prose and poetry, is more real and more fitted to in- 
terpret the modern spirit than if it had grown continuously. We may 
well doubt this, especially whether it has not been the death of French 
poetry—the cause why modern France possesses so little that seems 
to us poetry at all. It would seem as if at one time a like calamity 
threatened English literature. In the earlier part of last century, 
under the influence of Pope and Bolingbroke, a false cosmopolitanism 
seemed creeping over it, which might have done for our literature 
what the French wits of the Louis Quatorze age did for theirs. But 
from this we were saved by that continuity of feeling and of purpose 
which happily governs our literary not less than our political life. All 
through last century the ancient spirit was never wholly dead in 
England, and it would have revived. That immense sentiment, that 
turning back of affection upon the past, was coming—no doubt it 
would have come—even if Scott had never been born. But he was 
the chosen vessel to gather up and concentrate within himself the 
whole force of this retrospective tendency, and to pour it in full flood 
upon the heart of European society. More profoundly than any other 
man or poet he felt the significance of the past, brooded over it, was 
haunted by it, and in his poems and romances expressed it so broadly, 
so felicitously, with such genial human interest, that even in his own 
lifetime he won the world to feel as hedid. One among many results 
of Scott’s work was to turn the tide against the Illumination, of 
which Voltaire, Diderot, and the whole host of Encyclopedists were 
the high priests. Another result was that he changed men’s whole 
view of history, and of the way in which it should be written ; re- 
called it from pale abstractions to living personalities, and peopled 
the past no longer with mere phantoms, or doctrinaire notions, but 
with men and women in whom the life-blood is warm. If you wish 
to estimate the change he wrought in this way, compare the historic 
characters of Hume and Robertson with the life-like portraits of 
Carlyle and Macaulay. Though these two last have said nasty things 
of Scott, it little became them to do so; for from him alone they 
learnt that art which gives to their descriptions of men, and scenes, 
and events their peculiar charm. If we now look back on many cha- 
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racters of past ages with an intimate acquaintance and a personal 
affection unknown to our grandfathers, it was Scott who taught us this. 

These may be said to be intellectual results of Scott’s ascendancy ; 
but there are also great social changes wrought by his influence, which 
are patent to every eye. Look at modern architecture. The whole 
medieval revival, whether we admire it or not, must be credited to 
Scott. Likely enough Scott was not deeply versed in the secrets of 
Gothic architecture and its inner proprieties—as, I believe, his own 
attempts at Abbotsford, as well as his descriptions of castles and 
churches prove. But it was he who turned men’s eyes and thoughts 
that way, and touched those inner springs of interest from which, in 
due time, the whole movement came. 

Another social result is, that he not only changed the whole sen- 
timent with which Scotchmen regard their country, but he awakened 
in other nations an interest in it which was till his time unknown. 
When Scott was born, Scotland had not yet recovered from the long 
decadence and despondency into which she had fallen after she 
had lost her Kings and her Parliament. Throughout last century a 
sense of something like degradation lay on the hearts of those who 
still loved their country, and could not be content with the cold 
cosmopolitanism affected by the Edinburgh wits. Burns felt this 
deeply, as his poems show, and he did something in his way to 
redress it. But still the prevailing feeling entertained by English- 
men towards Scots and Scotland was that which is so well represented 
in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ Till the end of the last century the atti- 
tude of Dr. Johnson was still shared by most of his countrymen. If 
all this has entirely changed,—if Scots are now proud of their country 
instead of being ashamed of it,—if other nations look at the land 
with feelings of romance, and on the people themselves with respect 
if not with interest, this we owe to Scott, more than to any other 
human agency. And not the past only, with its heroic figures, but 
the lowly peasant life of his own time he first revealed to the world 
in its worth and beauty. Jeanie Deans, Edie Ochiltree, Caleb Balder- 
stone, Dandie Dinmont, these and many more are characters which 
his eye first discerned in their quiet commonplace obscurity, read 
the inner movements of their hearts, and gave them to the world, a 
possession for all time. And this he did by his own wonderful human 
heartedness—so broad, so clear, so genial, so humorous, more than 
any man since Shakespeare. He had in him that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin, and he so imparted it to his own 
creations, that they Won men’s sympathies to himself not less than to 
his country and his people. Wordsworth has well called Scott ‘ the 
whole world’s darling.’ If strangers and foreigners now look upon 
Scotland and its people with other eyes and another heart, it is because 
they see them through the personality of Scott, and through the cre- 
ations with which he peopled the land; not through those modern 
democratic aspects which since Scott’s day have obliterated so much 
that he most loved in the character of his countrymen. 
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I have spoken of how Scott has been a power of social and bene- 
ficent influence by the flood of fresh sentiment which he let in on 
men’s minds. But I am aware that to your ‘ practical’ man, romance 
is moonshine and sentiment a delusion. Such an one may, how- 
ever, be led to esteem them more highly, when he is made aware 
how much sentiment and romance are worth in the market. The 
tourists, who from all lands crowd to Scotland every summer, and 
enrich the natives even in remotest districts,—what was it brought 
them thither? What but the spell of Walter Scott? And, as the 
late Sir William Maxwell well expressed it at the Scott Centenary, 
the fact that Scott has in any of his creations named a farm, or a hill, 
or a stream, that is to their possessor as good as a new title-deed, and 
will be sure to enhance the marketable value of the spot. This, I 
think, will prove, even to the most sordid, that poetry is a real power 
in the affairs of this working world. 

I have been speaking of the power poetry has, by bringing in on 
men’s minds new tides of feeling, to effect great and visible social 
changes. 

I shall now turn to another poet, a contemporary and a friend of 
Scott’s, whose influence has affected a much narrower area, but who 
within that area has probably worked more intensely. Wordsworth is 
nothing if he is not a revealer of new truth. That this was the view 
he himself took of his office may be gathered from many words of his 
own. Inthe ‘ Prelude’ he speaks of— 


—the animating faith, 
That poets, even as prophets, . 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits them to perceive 
Objects unseen before. 


And then goes on to express his conviction that to him also had 
been vouchsafed— 


An insight that in some sense he possesses 

A privilege, whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 
Creative and enduring, may become 

A power like one of Nature’s. 


If Wordsworth was a revealer, what did he reveal ? 

The subjects of his own poetry, he tells us, are Man, and Nature, 
and Human Life. What did he teach? what new light did he shed 
on each of these? He had a gift of soul and eye with regard to 
nature which enabled him in her presence to feel a vivid and 
sensitive @elight which it has been given to few to feel. The out- 
ward world lay before him with the dew still fresh upon it, the 
splendour of morning still undulled by custom or routine. The 
earliest poets of every nation, Homer and Chaucer, had no doubt 
delighted in rural sights and sounds in their own simple unconscious 
way. It was Wordsworth’s special merit that, coming late in time, 
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when the thick veil of custom and centuries of artificial civilisation 
had come between us and this natural delight, and made the familiar 
things of earth seem trivial and commonplace, he saw nature anew, 
with a freshness as of the morning, with a sensibility of soul that 
was like a new inspiration; and not only saw, but so expressed it, 
sa to remove the scales from the eyes of others, and make them see 
something of the fresh beauty which nature wore for himself—feel some 
occasional touch of that rapture in her presence with which he himself 
was visited. This power especially resides in his ¢ Lyrical Ballads, 
composed between 1798 and 1808. Such a heap of stuff has recently 
been written about Wordsworth’s way of dealing with nature—-and I 
have made my own contribution to that heap—that I should be 
ashamed to increase it now; the more that in this, as in other good 
things, our attempts to analyse the gift spoil our enjoyment of it. 
Two remarks only I shall make and pass on. First, he did not 
attempt to describe rural objects as they are in themselves, but rather 
as they affect human hearts. As it has been well expressed, he stood 
at the meeting-point where nature’s inflowing and the soul touch each 
other, showed how they fit in each to each, and what exquisite joy 
comes from the contact. Secondly, he did not hold with Coleridge 
that from nature we ‘ receive but what we give,’ but rather that we 
receive much we do not give. He held that nature is a ‘living 
presence, which exerts on us active powers of her own—a bodily 
image through which the Sovereign Mind holds intercourse with 
man. 

When face to face with nature Wordsworth would sometimes 
seem too much of an optimist. At such times it was that he ex- 
claimed— 

—naught 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


Nature had done so much to restore himself from his deepest mental 
dejection, that he sometimes spoke as if she was able to do as much 
for all men. But, when he so spoke, he forgot how many people 
there are whom, either from inward disposition or from outward 
circumstances, nature never reaches. 

But in the poems which deal with human life and character 
there is none of this optimistic tendency. It has been recently said 
that ‘no poet of any day has sunk a sounding-line deeper than 
Wordsworth into the fathomless secret of suffering that is in no sense 
retributive. His mind seemed fascinated by the thought of the 
sorrow that is in the world, and brooded o’er it as something infinite 
unfathomable. 

His deepest convictions on this are expressed in these lines— 

Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 
’Tis done ; and in the after vacancy of thought 
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We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 

And hath the nature of infinity. 

Yet through that darkness (infinite though it seems 
And unremovable), gracious openings lie, 

By which the soul—with patient steps of thought, 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in hope, and though from mortal bonds 
Yet undelivered, rise with sure ascent 

Even to the fountain-head of peace divine. 


This is the keynote of his deepest human poetry. In theory and 
practice alike he held that it is not exciting adventure, romantic 
incident, strange and unusual mental experience, in which the depth 
of human nature is most seen, or its dignity. Along the common 
high road of life, in the elementary feelings of men and women, in 
the primary affections, in the ordinary joys and sorrows, there lay for 
him truest most permanent sources of interest. His eye saw beneath 
the outward surface that which common eyes do not see, but which 
he was empowered to make them see. The secret pathos, the real 
dignity which lie hidden often under the most unpromising exteriors, 
he has brought out in many of those narrative poems in which he 
has described men and women, and expressed his views about life in 
the concrete, more vividly than in his poems that are purely reflec- 
tive and philosophical. Take, for instance, ‘ Ruth,’ ‘The Female 
Vagrant, the ‘ Affliction of Margaret,’ the ‘Story of Margaret’ in 
the ‘ Excursion,’ the ‘ Story of Ellen’ and others in the ‘ Churchyard 
among the Mountains,’ ‘The Brothers,’ *‘ Michael,’—above all, ‘ The 
White Doe of Rylston.’ It is noticeable how predominating in 
these is the note of suffering, not of action, and in most of them how 
it is women rather than men whom the poet takes for his subject. 
This is perhaps because endurance seems to be especially the lot of 
women, and patience among them has its most perfect work. Human 
affection sorely tried, love that has lost its earthly object, yet lives 
on, with nothing to support it :— 


Solitary anguish ! 
Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight 
To think of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we are. 


These are the subjects over which his spirit broods, as with a strange 
fascination. This might be well illustrated could I have dwelt in 
detail on the story of ‘ Margaret’ in the first book of the * Excursion.’ 
Those, however, who are interested in the subject, should study that 
affecting tale, as it is one in which is specially seen Wordsworth’s 
characteristic way of sympathising with, yet meditating upon, human 
suffering. 

The reflection which closes the narrative is peculiarly Words- 
worthian. The ‘ Wanderer, seeing the poet deeply moved by the 
tale, says -- 
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My friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on the wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o’er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful, 
Amid the uneasy thoughts that filled my mind, 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief, 
The passing shows of being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was. I turned away 

And walked along my road in happiness. 


No poet but Wordsworth would have concluded such a tale with 
these words. In this ‘ meditative rapture’ which could so absorb into 
itself the most desolating sorrow, there is, it must be owned, some- 
thing too high, too isolated, too remote from ordinary human sym- 
pathy. Few minds are competent to such philosophic hardihood, 
Even Wordsworth himself, as he grew older and experienced home 
sorrows, came down from this solitary height, and changed the pas- 
sage into a humbler tone of Christian sentiment. 

I have taken this one story as a good sample of Wordsworth’s 
general attitude, as seen in all his estimate of men. It is specially 
to be noted that their trappings and appendages and outward cir- 
cumstances were nothing to him; the inner man of the heart was 
everything. What was a man’s ancestry, what his social position, 
what were even his intellectual attainments ?—to these things he 
was almost as indifferent as the writers of the Holy Scriptures are. 
There was a quite biblical severity and inwardness about his estimate 
of things. It was the intrinsic man, the man within the man, 
the permanent affections, the will, the purpose of the life, on which 
alone his eye rested. He looked solely on men as they are men 
within themselves. He cared too, I gather, but little for that 
culture, literary, zsthetic, and scientific, of which we now hear so 
much, as though the possession or the want of it made all possible 
difference between man and man. This kind of culture, I fancy, 
he lightly esteemed, for he had found something worthier than 
all class culture, often among the lowliest and most despised. He 
tells us that he was— 

Convinced at heart 
How little those formalities, to which, 
With overweening trust, alone we give 
The name of education, have to do 
With real feeling and just sense ; how vain 
A correspondence with the talking world 
Proves to the most. 
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It has sometimes been said that Wordsworth’s estimate of men was 
essentially democratic. Inasmuch as it looked only at intrinsic 
worthiness, and made nothing of distinctions of rank, or of polished 
manners, or even of intellectual or esthetic culture, it may be said 
to have been democratic. Inasmuch, however, as he valued only that 
which is intrinsic and essentially the best in men, he may be said to 
have upheld a moral and spiritual aristocracy, but it is an aristocracy 
which knows no exclusiveness, and freely welcomes all who will to 
enter it. No one, indeed, could be farther from flattering the average 
man by preaching to him equality, and telling him that he was as 
good as any other man. Rather he taught him that there are moral 
heights far above him, to which some had attained, to which he too 
may attain, but that only by thinking lowiily of himself, and by 
thinking highly of the things above him—only by upward looking 
and by reverence may he rise higher. 

One thing is noticeable. The ideas and sentiments which fill 
Wordsworth’s mind, and colour all his delineations of men and of 
nature, are not those which pass current in society. You feel intui- 
tively that they would sound strange and out of place there. They 
are too unworldly to breathe in that atmosphere. Hence you will 
never find your man of the world, who takes his tone from society, 
really caie for Wordsworth’s poetry. The aspect of things he has 
to reveal does not interest such men. But others there are who 
are anything but worldly-minded, whom nevertheless Wordsworth’s 
poetry fails to reach; and this not from their fault, but from his 
limitations. His sympathies were deep rather than keen or broad. 
There is a large part of human life which lies outside of his interest. 
He was, as all know, entirely destitute of humour—a great want, but 
one which he shared with Milton. This want, often seen in very 
earnest natures, shut him out from much of the play and movement 
that make up life. Again, he was not at home in the stormy regions 
of the soul ; he stands aloof alike from the Titanic passions and also 
from the more tender and palpitating emotions. If he contemplates 
these at all, whether in others or as felt by himself, it is from a dis- 
tance, viewing the stormy spectacle from a place of meditative calm. 
This agrees with his saying, that poetry arises from emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity. If his heart ever was hot, it was not then that 
he spake, but when it had time to cool by after reflection. To many 
sensitive and even imaginative natures this attitude is provoking and 
repellent. Those things about Lucy, they say, are these all he had 
to give to the tenderest affection he ever knew? And they turn 
from them impatiently away to such poems as Byron’s on Thyrza, or 
to his— 

When we two parted 
In silence in tears, 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years — 


or to the passion of Shakespeare, or to the proud pathos of Mrs. Barrett 
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Browning’s sonnets—tingling through every syllable with emotion. 
Compared with these, Wordsworth’s most feeling poems seem to 
them cold and impassive, not to say, soporific. But this is hardly 
the true account of them. Byron and such poets as he, when they 
express emotion, are wholly absorbed in it, lose themselves entirely in 
the feeling of the moment. For the time it is the whole world to 
them. Wordsworth and such as he, however deeply they sympathise 
with any suffering, never wholly lose themselves in it, never forget 
that the quick and throbbing emotions are but ‘ moments in the being 
of the eternal silence.’ They make you feel that you are, after all, 
encompassed by an everlasting calm. The passionate kind of 
lyric is sure to be the most universally popular. The meditative lyric 
is likely to commend itself to those natures which, without being 
cold, try to balance feeling with reflection. Which of them is the 
higher style of poetry I shall not seek to determine. In one mood 
of mind we relish the one; in another mood we turn to the other. 
Let us keep our hearts open to both. 

In a word, Wordsworth is the prophet of the spiritual aspects of 
the external world, the prophet, too, of the moral depths of the soul. 
The intrinsic and permanent affections he contemplated tili he saw 
‘joy that springs out of human sufferings,’ a light beyond the deepest 
darkness. In the clearness and strength with which he saw these 
things there is something almost superhuman. 

It is a large subject on which I have been dwelling, and yet I 
feel that I have only touched the surface of it. Fully to illustrate 
what contributions of new thought and sentiment Scott and Words- 
worth made to their age would require at least a separate treatise 
for each. But, besides these, there were poets among their con- 
temporaries who had something of the prophetic light in them, 
though it was a more lurid light; pre-eminently the two poets of 
revolt, Byron and Shelley. It was with something of quite prophetic 
fervour that each of these,in his own way, tore off the mask from the 
social compromises and hollownesses which they believed they saw 
around them, and denounced the hypocrisies. Neither of them 
perhaps had much positive truth with which to replace the things they 
would destroy. Byron did not pretend to have. Yet in the far and 
fierce delight of his sympathy with the tempests and the austere 
grandeurs of nature, and in the strength with which he portrayed 
the turbid and Titanic movements of the soul, there was an element 
of power hitherto unknown in English poetry. 

Shelley, on the other hand, had this quite unique gift. He has 
caught and fixed for ever movements and hues both in nature and in 
the mind of man, which were too subtle, too delicate, too evanescent 
for any eye but his. He may be said to be the prophet of many shades 
of emotion, which before him had no language; the poet, as he has 
been called, of unsatisfied desire, of insatiable longing. An antidote 
for all human ills he fancied that he had found in that universal love 
which he preached in such variety of tones. But, one may doubt if 
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the love that he dreamt of was substantial, or moral, or self-sacrificing 
enough to bring any healing. 

I do not wish to discuss now poets who are still living. Else one 
might have tried to show how the Laureate in some of his works, 
specially in ‘In Memoriam,’ if he has not exactly imported new truths 
into his age, has yet so expressed much of the highest truth that was 
dawning on men’s consciousness, that he has become in some sort the 
first unveiler of it: also how great inroads he has made into the 
domains of science, bringing thence truths, hitherto unsung, and 
wedding them to his own exquisite music. 

One might have shown too how Mr. Browning, disdaining the 
great highway of the universal emotions, has, from the most hidden 
nooks of consciousness, fetched novel situations and hard problems of 
thought, and in his own peculiar style uttered— 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


In the younger poets of the day, as far as I know them, I have 
not yet perceived much of that original prophetic power which has 
been so distinctive of many of ‘the dead kings of melody.’ If it 
exists, and I have failed to discern it, no one will welcome it more 
gladly than I. But what seems to me most to distinguish the poetry 
of the time is, elaborately ornate diction and luscious music expended 
on themes not weighty in themselves. Prophet souls, burning with 
great and new truth, can afford to be severe, plain, even bare in 


diction. Charged with the utterance of large substantive thoughts, 
they can seldom give their strength to studied ornamentation. We 
wait for the day of more substance in our poetry. Shall we have to 
wait till the ploughshare of revolution has been again driven through 
the field of European society, and has brought to the surface some 
subsoil of original and substantive truth which lies as yet un- 
discerned ? 


J. C. Smarre. 












PREHISTORIC SCIENCE EN Fre. 


O the uninitiated an ‘International Congress of Prehistoric An- 

thropology and Archeology ’ may seem a formidable affair, where 
no more cheerful entertainment than a feast of dry bones could be 
allowed, and where a member indulging in a joke would _ be instantly 
called to order. Those who attended the late meeting of this Congress 
at Lisbon know better. They know that under cover of their im- 
posing title this scientific Congress can give itself up to sociability, 
and even levity, without imperilling its dignity. They know that 
this assembly of men, representing the scientific world in nearly 
every country in Europe, has as human an idea of enjoyment as the 
most ordinary mortals who have never even heard of the Neanderthal 
skull, and to whom the term Paleolithic, or Quaternary man calls up 
no vision of cave-bears or hairy mammoths, living hob-and-nob, so to 
speak, with our flint-using ancestors. 

Let us follow the fortunes of the Congress, the idea that the typical 
Dryasdust flourishes among its members being dispelled. The first 
unofficial séance may be said to have taken place at Almorchon, a 
junction halfway from Madrid, where all the scientific pilgrims, more 
or less tired and dusty, made a rush at the buffet to get what food 
was to be had. Those who had been travelling from Madrid since 
the previous evening, and those who had taken a preliminary tour 
through Andalusia, here met, and instantly there was a Babel of 
tongues, German, Italian, French, and English. Only Spanish was 
not to be heard, so that, but for the tropical heat of the sun and the 
Sahara-like aspect of the surrounding country, one would hardly have 
realised that one was in the Peninsula. Friends were inquiring how 
each other’s work had sped since the meeting four years ago at Buda- 
Pesth, or that of Stockholm two years earlier. Scientific men who 
had never met before, and who only knew each other by books or 
letters, were being ‘ enchanted to make each other’s acquaintance’ in 
the best French they could muster. Some were deploring in hushed 
tones the great loss just sustained by Anthropology in the death of 
M. Paul Broca, who was to have been present at Lisbon. Here was 
the universal favourite, M. de Quatrefages, of the French Institute, 
in a grey suit and wideawake, looking more like a genial English 
geologist than a French savant, shaking hands with all. Professor 
Virchow, talking slowly to a learned confrere on the one hand, and 
M. Henri Martin, deep in an Iberian controversy, on the other. Here 
was a spruce and speckless Frenchman, as fresh and bright as in his 
native Paris; there, a crumpled German, bearing evident traces of a 
night in thetrain. Afterall there was ample time to exchange greet- 
F2 
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ings and compliments, as well as for the more important business of 
eating, as the proverb ‘ hurry no man’s cattle’ is also applied to trains 
in Spain. A Spaniard in a hurry was the one curiosity no member of 
the Congress was fortunate enough to light on, although every facility 
to see all the rarities of the country was politely accorded them. 

At last the excruciating sound of the whistle summoned all to 
ensconce themselves in their snug corners of the carriages again, and 
only at daybreak next morning—on Sunday, September 19, to be 
exact—did this first detachment of science, coated with a yet thicker 
layer of dust, arrive at Lisbon, after thirty-three long hours from 
Madrid. 

Until last year a direct train accomplished this journey in ten 
hours less time ; but Spain, tenacious of old traditions, suppressed 
that train as savouring too much of progress, and consequent Nihilism 
and dynamite. 

All that Sunday the newly-arrived foreigners talked of nothing but 
the lovely position of Lisbon, with its many hills and broad Tagus. 
They much admired the great reservoir of the famous aqueduct with 
its tail sixteen miles long, and also the cats with no tails at all. 
Lisbon literally swarms with cats, and not a few have their ears and 
tails cropped ; this is a scientific note made by a savant on the spot. 
There were also many speculations among this festive company as to 
whether they should get as much dancing as at Pesth, where—let not 
this confidential disclosure damage their scientific reputation—in the 
course of one short week did they not fit in three dances, one of 
which was extemporised in the waiting-room of a railway station, in 
returning from a ghoul-like expedition, undertaken for the purpose 
of rifling some dozen Bronze Age graves. Such was their heartless 
levity! After this disclosure it will be no shock to hear that on the 
eve of their serious work at Lisbon, most of this frivolous body patro- 
nised the bull-fight. In extenuation, it must be admitted that a 
Portuguese bull-tight is not, like the Spanish, a public shambles and 
knacker’s yard, but a bloodless trial of dexterity, from which the 
gorgeous cavaliers on their splendid Andalusian horses come out 
unharmed; and the bull, whose horns are encased in leather and iron 
gloves, is driven out very happily among a herd of tame oxen, whose 
business, and well the sagacious animals understand it, is to decoy 
him out of the arena. 

The following day there was the impressive inauguration of the 
Congress by the King himself. The hall provided for the séances is 
the library of a suppressed monastery, where all the old calf and 
vellum-bound books lining the walls seemed quite in harmony with 
the dryness of some of the discussions, though the way our authorised 
ancestor Adam was unanimously ignored might have made the worthy 
old monks’ hair stand on end. At one end of this hall a great throne 
was erected, with ermine and the Braganza arms all complete. Oppo- 
site a band was stationed; in the gallery around admiring natives 
were congregated. All the male representatives of science were in 
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evening dress, gibus in hand, and resplendent with orders. M. Capel- 
lini, of Bologna, a great man though small of stature, was noticeable 
for the number of his decorations. With four full-blown crosses and 
ribbons, besides a dozen lesser stars glittering on his shirtfront, he 
was a gorgeous sight. The only English member yet arrived was 
conspicuous for the unrelieved black and white of his attire. 

With royal punctuality, precisely at one o'clock, the band struck 
up the national hymn, and their majesties entered: Dom Fernando, 
the tall Dowager King Consort (if that is his official title), and Dom 
Luis, the dumpy reigning king, his son. Ev eryone, it is to be hoped, 
knows Thackeray’s ‘ Rose and the Ring, and if they do not they 
should know it, so it is needless to describe their royal highnesses 
further than by saying that the courteous Dom Fernando is the image 
of the old king in that charming tale, and the accomplished Dom 
Luis its hero Prince Bulbo in person. There was no mistaking the 
fact, the immortal Bulbo stood before us—on tiptoe mostly, to add 
height to his august presence—and we were duly impressed accord- 
ingly. With royal patience he and his father sat under their ermine 
awning, listening to inaudible speeches, with homme miocene as their 
refrain—what a long course of boring it must take to teach anyone to 
bear it so patiently ; who would choose to wear a crown ?—and then 
with royal courtesy they descended from their eminence to be intro- 
duced to the leading members present. That over, they had to begin 
again with the Literary Congress, whose session here also opened that 
day ; while the archzologists and anthropologists escaped to examine 
the bony and stony treasures of a museum illustrating these sciences, 
established in the same building. In this arid region many warm 
discussions as to the antiquity of man took place, and as to how far 
some undetermined flakes of flint, with dubious bulbs of percussion, 
found in a questionable stratum, went to prove his existence in Ter- 
tiary times. This was the main question of the Lisbon session. 

Two days afterwards an excursion was made to Otta, the above-men- 
tioned haunt of this doubtful Tertiary being, to test the value of the 
evidence. By six a.m. all on science or amusement bent were steaming 
out of Lisbon. An hour later all had left the special train, and were 
distributed among twenty-two carriages and omnibuses, drawn, as a 
rule, by four fine mules, the manners and customs of which were 
curious and unexpected. The leaders would suddenly bolt round and 
stare at their scientific load with superhuman curiosity. It required 
many of these wayward beasts to drag the carriages through the four 
or five inches of dust underfoot. After three hours of such wading, 
a little sheltered from the blazing sun by the clouds of dust the mules 
raised, Otta was reached. Otta, or rather a sandy wild with a thin 
growth of foot-high dwarf oaks, some miles further on, is the spot 
our Tertiary phantom is supposed to have selected for his dwelling. 
There was a lake there in those days. No one would be predisposed 
to acknowledge as an ancestor either man or ape capable of displaying 
such bad taste in his choice of a home for in Portugal beautiful and 
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wooded retreats abound, so there was no excuse for settling in a 
bare desert—except perhaps the fishing. However, all dutifully 
hunted for this creature’s remains; but only one flake, near the sur- 
face, was found by an Italian, Signor Belucci from Rome, and 
that caused hardly less excitement than the discovery of a new gold 
mine. 

But the dryness of the day and subject was exhausting, even to 
those most affected by the fiévre tertiaire, and all readily aban- 
doned the dust of ages and flocked into a tent, a lodge in that vast 
wilderness, which seemed to have come there by enchantment. Due 
justice was done to the sumptuous breakfast prepared, for science 
does not impair the appetite, and then followed endless toasts. The 
health of the foreign members having been proposed, a representative 
of each nation, French, German, English, Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Swedish, and Slave, returned thanks in widely varying accents for 
their hospitable reception in Portugal. M. de Quatrefages was by 
far the best orator, and the president, Sr. Jof&io d’Andrade Corvo, 
spoke well. After much time, wine, and breath had been expended, 
a practical Englishman, who meant work, and was not broken in to 
foreign dilatoriness, proposed as a final toast Aw silence et au travail. 
The hint was taken, and hammers and sunshades again put in re- 
quisition, but again with no decisive result. Two of the ladies of 
the party, escorted by two gallant Frenchmen, made the difficult 
ascent of a neighbouring steep hill, to look down disdainfully on the 
worthy archeologists grubbing below like ants, and following as 
useless a quest as those minute busybodies seem to indulge in as a 
rule. When it is mentioned that the thermometer stood at 96°, it 
would be superfluous to indicate the nationality of the fair climbers. 

But for an opportune vineyard passed on the return journey, all 
Europe might have been bereaved of her science, as the great expe- 
dition nearly died of thirst. Anthropology would have been nipped 
in the bud, and Archeology would have returned to the dust, had not 
a supply of grapes averted the awful calamity. 

Next morning, Wednesday, primeval cannibalism was the subject 
of debate, but ‘long pig’ was not discussed for dinner, as might have 
been expected, thanks to good Portuguese cookery. 

The day following the gay assembly were abroad again, going to 
Santarem, where they were received with flags and rockets, welcomed 
by the mayor, and escorted to the kjékkenméddings, their goal, by 
hundreds of picturesque mounted peasants. Here a grand display of 
skeletons, and of the refuse of the meals by which these frames were 
nourished, rejoiced their eyes; and later the speechifying, etc., were 
gone through with as much enjoyment as before. 

On Saturday the two kings honoured the séance with their pre- 
sence to hear the great Tertiary debate, which M. Mortillet, of the 
Musée St. Germain, opened with needlessly elementary instruction 
as to the formation of flakes, and asserted his belief in the disputed 
ancestor’s existence in a speech lasting an hour and a half. 
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He argued high, he argued low, 
He also argued round about him. 


An Englishman known, from his habitual demand for evidence, 
in the foreign scientific world as le petit St. Thomas, answered him 
with geological and other objections. He said that no flakes in- 
dubitably found in these Tertiary beds were of unmistakable human 
manufacture, but were such as might be due to natural forces; and 
insisted on the necessity of strong proof before accepting, as an 
established fact, man’s existence at a time so widely remote from 
ours—a time when the hipparion was the nearest living representative 
of the horse, and since which the whole fauna had almost completely 
changed. Then St. Thomas wound up by declaring that, though for 
twenty years he had upheld the antiquity of our race, as proved 
by the discoveries at St. Acheul and in other old river valleys, 
and it therefore ill became him to dispute it now, he could not be 
satisfied to rest his pedigree on a single bulb of percussion. 

M. de Quatrefages, who does not believe in evolution as applied 
to the human race, declared for Miocene man. So did M. Capellini, 
who had already brought some pet whalebones found in the marine 
beds of Italy, before the Congress at Pesth; which bones he believes 
to have been scored in Miocene days by wrought flints. Others ven- 
ture to think the marks may be due to the teeth of fishes rather than 
to human agency. Virchow was dubious. Most suspended their 
verdict until there should be more conclusive evidence, so the reso- 
lution of this great question was adjourned to the next session. 

Of course, one excursion was to lovely Cintra, and to Dom 
Fernando’s picturesque Penha palace perched on a peak there, with 
its castellated walls and little gilt domes. It was grand to see savants 
gravely riding the tiny donkeys down perilously steep descents. 
However, thanks more to the sure-footedness of the beasts than to 
the skill of the riders, no one came to grief. The views at Cintra 
over the rocky peaks, great pine-woods, and long-stretching plain, 
with the misty Atlantic as a horizon, are beautiful, and the Moorish 
remains there are most curious. That evening the real King gave a 
ball at Cascaes to the Congress, but, in spite of the courtesy of the 
hosts, the dancing was less gay than at Pesth, not being «impromptu. 
The supper was the great feature of the entertainment. Footmen in 
gorgeous liveries brought in trays of tempting delicacies, fish, flesh, 
fowl, and good red wine, to which all were prepared to do justice 
after a hard day’s work. Only there were no plates, knives, forks or 
other appliances of civilisation. Nothing but large wooden tooth- 
picks. 

All hang back, eyeing longingly the dainties good manners forbade 
them to seize, and watching what course Royalty would pursue. 

But the Court, nay, Royalty itself, unhesitatingly took a tooth- 
pick, dug it into the chosen morsel, poised it a moment in the air, 
and it was gone. Thus emboldened, all possessed themselves of these 
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handy instruments, and dug in their turn, roving and sipping like 
bees, though all with inward misgivings as to whether they had been 
spirited away suddenly to China or some other Eastern haunt of the 
primitive chopsticks. On after inquiry it was learnt that in all 
large Court assemblies these toothpicks were put in requisition, as it 
was feared that silver forks might be pocketed by the guests. It was 
neither an insult to scientific honesty, nor as a compliment paid to 
the archeological tastes of the Congress, that such primeval weapons 
were used. 

The day after this last and most foreign experience nearly all 
these learned birds of passage had flown—some to the wintry north, 
others to the sunny south, all bearing a grateful remembrance of a 
charming week, and of the warmth of Portuguese hospitality ; all 
speculating as to when and where would be their next merry meeting. 
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Henry Jonn Coprineton, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


IR HENRY CODRINGTON, one of the Admirals of the Fleet, 
died, after a very short illness, on August 4, 1877. He was then 
in his sixty-ninth year; young to have attained the highest naval 
rank, corresponding to the more familiarly known army rank of Field 
Marshal. And not only was he young in years. We last saw him in 
the summer of 1875, at a meeting at the United Service Institution, 
when he spoke in a very able, clear, and instructive manner on the 
tactics of ironclads. Notwithstanding his seniority, the professional 
conservatism of a sailor, and the partiality of an old man for the ways 
of his boyhood, he was throwing himself, with all the vigour and in- 
telligence of youth, into the technicalities of the problem which the 
most modern of the great changes in our navy, during the last thirty 
years, has offered to a puzzled generation. It was difficult to realise 
that this officer, discussing the experiences of the Franco-German 
war, the details of the combat off Havana between the ‘ Bouvet’ and 
‘Meteor,’ and the advantages or disadvantages of group-formations, 
had fought in a general action when ships of war were as yet ignorant 
of steam ; and that his career stretched back almost to the close of 
the great war with France. Yet so it was; more distinctly than any 
of his fellows, he was the connecting link between the old and the 
new navy; the only one who had equally a practical familiarity with 
naval war as it was, and a theoretical knowledge of war as it now 
might be. It is this that, from a naval point of view, renders the 
history of his service and of his character peculiarly acceptable, and 
gives to his letters! a value beyond what they might otherwise have ; 
although, indeed, as a man of instinctively juridical temper, calm, cold, 
clear, his opinions on men and events, as he saw and knew them, have 
a very general and even popular interest. 

Henry John Codrington was the third son of Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, and was born on October 17, 1808—three years after 
Trafalgar, where his father, then a captain, commanded the ‘ Orion.’ 
In 1823 he was at Harrow, with little thought of going into the navy, 
when the accidental upsetting of a boat in the Mediterranean, and 
the death of his eldest brother, a midshipman, caused a change in the 
family plans, and sent him to sea, although ‘ rather beyond the proper 
age.’ The question of age of entry into the service has been so lately 
—on June 28—brought prominently before the country, in the very 
able speech of Lord Ramsay, sometime commander of the ‘ Britannia’ 
training-ship, that it is worth pausing, even at the outset, to remark 
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that this boy of fifteen, two years older than his contemporaries, with- 
out any special instruction to make up for the loss of time, and with 
a public-school ignorance of Euclid and trigonometry, was in no way 
behind in professional aptitude, and lived to be known as one of the 
best read, most cultivated officers in the service. A few months after 
he joined his first ship, the ‘ Naiad’ frigate, his captain, the Honour- 
able, afterwards Sir Robert, Spencer, wrote to his father: ‘ Your boy 
pleases me and everybody else. He is a very clever, attentive, steady, 
well-disposed fellow as ever I met with. Without flattery, he is 
doing uncommonly well. The first lieutenant tells me he finds him 
in his duties quite an oldster, and very intelligent and attentive.’ 
But he was, it must be remembered, two years older than others of 
his standing. 

Spencer himself was a young, active officer, and the * Naiad’ was 
employed, during the greater part of 1824, in operations against 
the Algerines ; who, notwithstanding the severe lesson which Lord 
Exmouth had given them eight years before, were still the same in- 
corrigible pirates, and continued to be a blister on the navigation of 
the civilised world until, in 1830, they were finally put down by the 
French, who—unintentionally it may be—acted for the general good. 
It is common enough now—fifty years after date—to hear that under- 
taking of the French spoken of as a wanton attack on defenceless 
innocents; or of the Algerines as poor, harmless creatures, who never 
did or would injure anybody. In 1824, public opinion was widely 
different. The Algerines were known as a pestilent brood, bound by 
their laws, and customs, and religion to wage war against Christians, 
whenever they could do so with advante age. Against E nglish men- -of- 
war, they were weak; but in deed only, not in will, which was sufli- 
ciently bloodthirsty ; and in 182 previously —after 
their cruisers had been burnt, and their coasts bloc ‘kaded for about 
six months, they concluded a treaty with Captain Spencer on behalf 
of the English Government. Of course, young Codrington’s personal 
share in all this was of little consequence except to himse lf; to him- 
self it was of much. 


He has had (wrote Captain Spencer to his father) the rare advantage in 
these times of seeing a ship thoroughly prepared for battle during six 
months, and occasionally engaged, though never hotly yet ; however, the 
seeing boats fitted for burning on one occasion, and being in them on an- 
other, cannonading the town at night, a few round shot splashing about 
them, &c., I need not tell you are good things. 


After this the ‘ Naiad’ was sent into Eastern waters, and remained 
for the next two years on the coast of Greece, where the war of inde- 
pendence was raging, and two or three civil wars at the same time. 
Western Europe is so impressed with the debt it owes to the old 
Greek civilisation, or, as Mr. Finlay somewhat bitterly expressed it, 
to Homer, Plato & Co., that it has been unable to realise the very 
unheroic and uncivilised character of the modern inhabitants of the 
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country. Not in their slavery to the Turks, but in the long decay 
which led to that slavery, the good points of the old Greek character 
died out; the bad points remained—their turbulence, factiousness, 
and bloodthirstiness, their fickleness, greediness, and loquacity; and 
every one, Philhellene or other, who in the course of the war was 
brought into personal contact with the people or their chosen rulers, 
became more and more doubtful of their cause. A midshipman’s 
opinions are perhaps not worth much; but in March, 1826, after 
some twenty months’ experience of them, whilst waiting at Corfu for 
the fall of Mesolonghi, Codrington wrote:—‘I am quite disgusted 
with both sides, and shall be glad when we leave this scene of anarchy 
and bloodshed, tyrants and rogues,’ 

The ‘ Naiad’ returned to England in the following October, just 
as Sir Edward Codrington hoisted his flag in the ‘ Asia,’ to go out to 
the Mediterranean as Commander-in-Chief. His son, at his request, 
was appointed to the same ship, and continued in her during the 
whole period of Sir Edward’s command. He was thus on the coast 
of Greece in the autumn of 1827, and acted as signal midshipman at 
the battle of Navarino, where he was severely wounded. On this 
account, and as a compliment to his father, he was decorated by each 
of the monarchs of the alliance : the Emperor of Russia conferred on 
him the cross of St. Vladimir; by the King of France he was made 
a knight of the Legion of Honour ; and some time later he received 
from King Otho the order of the Redeemer of Greece. 

When his six years were completed, young Codrington passed the 
usual examination at Portsmouth, with all but full numbers; he was 
almost immediately promoted to be a lieutenant, and some little time 
after was appointed to the ‘ Briton’ frigate, in which he served on the 
coast of Portugal during the Miguelite disturbances of 1830-31, 
until June, when Sir Edward Codrington having accepted the command 
of the Channel Fleet for the summer cruise, he was recalled to be his 
father’s flag lieutenant. This obtained for him his promotion to the 
rank of commander a few months later; after which he remained 
unemployed for three years, and was then appointed to the ‘ Orestes,’ 
an 18-gun corvette, commissioned for the Mediterranean. It is here, 
of course, that we first find anything of independent thought or 
action, and his letters become more interesting. Whilst on the coast 
of Spain, he wrote, December 1, 1834 :— 


What a miserable place Carthagena is! It usually has but little trade ; 
but now, after the cholera, which swept away 800 and frightened as many 
thousands, there is nothing stirring. Everything seems in décadence— 
houses not inhabited, and falling one after another into ruins, streets not 
clean, town never dry. . . . As for the poor dockyard, what a picture of 
desolation it is! . . . Everything in each kind is in decay: no stores, no 
anything but a few models, and these I doubt if they know the value of, or 
they would ere now have sold them. When my cicerone informed me that 
even in his time it had been in tolerably good order, and that he had seen 
upwards of twenty Spanish line-of-battle ships lying there, and that too 
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after their severe loss at Trafalgar, I was at a loss to understand how things 
had changed so much since then. But he explained that, as nobody looked 
after the navy, the whole establishment of material and men fell off together. 
Officers lost all pride and proper feeling, and a system of peculation went 
on, which spread through all ranks. Men and officers stole stores, bolts, é&c., 
from their ships, and sold them: storehouses and buildings and ships fell 
into decay, or rather were suffered to do so by the officers who ought to 
have taken care of them, in order that, by every now and then pulling down 
a part and selling the materials, in which they were always gainers, they 
might put some other part in tolerable repair. No wonder that ships, stores, 
storehouses, and, worse than all, esprit de corps and honour, have so entirely 
vanished, that the very officer who showed us round laughed and made a 
joke at what made me quite sad—the wretched state of the establishment. 


Shortly after this the ‘ Orestes’ went on to Greece, and at Athens 
her commander was presented to the King. 


Mr. O. (he wrote on May 31, 1335) is a young man, apparently about 
twenty or twenty-one years old, decidedly plain, but there is something in 
his face which prevents one from calling him positively ugly. . . . He has 
not yet learned to do king well in company, or else I have seen the part 
acted better and with more ease elsewhere. His French, too, is bad; his 
comprehension of it as spoken by others, worse ; the admiral also was very 
bad at it, and the rest of us very rusty. The admiral’s ideas, too, naturally 
slow enough in getting under way and arriving at expression, were doubly 
so when under French colours. On our coming in, we formed a sort of 
semicircle before the king; so, after a sort of general bow, he made three 
peculiar steps in advance, at the final one bringing his two heels, spurs and 
all, in contact (like one of our cavalry officers in a waltz) with a sort of 
‘umph,’ and much maneuvring of mouth ; thus he took up his position in 
front of the poor little admiral. He, on the other hand, nothing daunted, 
received his advances very quietly, stood his ground, and was all attention. 
But Otho’s ideas not being quite arranged, he countermarched his legs, 
spurs and all, one long pace to the left, and hummed again. The admiral, 
to avoid being outflanked, made a corresponding half-turn on his centre of 
motion, and hummed also. . . . Otho at last being ready, drew himself up 
again, placed his hands behind him—I mean under his tails; then, as a 
line-of-battle ship trices up her lower-deck ports and opens her fire, he 
cocked up his tails and opened his mouth, saying, ‘ You have a fine squad- 
ron here.’ . .. No doubt both parties thought each other great bores. 


However, now that it is over, that single scene was alone worth the trouble 
of going up to see. 


Forty-five years ago the Mediterranean was not so familiar as it is 
now, and, without trenching on the prerogatives of guide-books, or 
following the plan adopted by ‘little Mr. Bouncer,’ in his letters 
from Oxford, Commander Codrington wrote of what he saw—of 
Athens, and Carthage, of the marvels of nature, and of none 
more marvellous than the influx from the sea to the land in the 
Gulf of Argostoli. This phenomenon, which amongst the wonders 
of geography stands absolutely alone, seems perhaps less wonderful, 
or at any rate more commonplace, from the fact that the stream has 
been made to do the everyday work of driving a mill; but where the 
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water goes to or what becomes of it has never been explained, though 
at least one ingenious writer has suggested that, after being heated 
up in the central fires of the earth, it comes out, hot and hot, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and forms, or helps to form, the head of the great 
Gulf Stream. 

In those days it was something to be the son of a magnate of 
the navy—an admiral who had commanded in chief at Navarino; 
and on January 19, 1836, Lady Codrington wrote to him, ‘God 
bless my own very very dear post-captain, Henry John Codrington! 
a bit of delicious news which this day’s post has brought us from 
Lord Minto.’ 


God bless you too, my dear little mother, for your joyous and welcome 
letter ! (was the reply of the young post-captain.) It arrived most oppor- 
tunely, and just in the very nick of time. A day later, I should have missed 
it for at least a week. . . . In quitting ‘ Orestes,’ I must say I shall feel very 
sorry to lose her. Indeed it is the only way in which I could be content 
to leave her. . . . I do think that, at this very day that I am writing, 
she never looked better in her life, at any rate since I have had her. .. . 
And personally, as to myself, I feel that I am just getting comfortably 
settled and at home in the habits of captainship and command : I am begin- 
ning to acquire a confidence in what 1 think best, which I am convinced is 
a very necessary thing in any man who has to command others. Often and 
often I forebore to press and put in execution points which in my own 
judgment I thought best, in great or small concerns as the case might be, 
from a sort of deference to other opinions. I am getting beyond that now, 
as I ought to be. In fact, from the experience acquired in ‘Orestes,’ I feel 
quite ready to start again in a post-ship. But. this is, of course, all prema- 
ture for many a year. 

On this Lady Bourchier remarks :— 


Captain Codrington returned home in May, 1836, He was always 
happy in the active exercise of his profession, but I think his commission of 
the ‘ Orestes’ was one of the very happiest portions of his professional life, 
besides contributing, as he himself said, so greatly to the maturing of his 
professional character. 

During the next two years Captain Codrington was on shore, or at 
least during such part of them as he did not spend yachting round 
our own coasts; but whilst in town he was regular in attendance at 
the Royal Institution, where, from the lectures of Faraday and others, 
supplemented by thoughtful study, he acquired a knowledge of natural 
or physical science, then very unusual either in the service or, indeed, 
out of it. In March, 18338, he was appointed to the command of the 
‘Talbot,’ a small frigate of twenty-eight nominal guns, one of the class 
which, with some injustice to the quadruped, were nicknamed donkey, 
or, perhaps more popularly, jackass frigates. Of her guns, twenty were 
carronades, 32-pounders, with an extreme effective range of 60 yards ; 
the other eight were old 9-pounders, which had been bored out into 
18-pounders, and were thus much too light for their shot. Her 
accommodation was cramped and uncomfortable; between decks she 
was very low, and Codrington was, in stature at least, most unlike 
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the stage ideal of a jack-tar; in his stockings, when he could stand 
upright, he was 6 ft. 44 in.; but between decks on board the ‘Tal- 
bot’ he had to keep himself folded up. Lady Bourchier tells us 
that ‘when he dined with his officers in the ward-room, the table 
had to be so placed that his chair should be under the skylight, that 
being the only part of the room in which he could sit upright,’ 
Added to this, the ‘ Talbot’ was a very dull sailer, and, worst of all, 
on a station which was, and is, to the navy what St. James’s Street or 
The Mile is to our golden youth, she was extremely ugly. 


I was amused (her captain wrote to his father on first going out) at the 
admiral’s remark to me on the ship. ‘ Well, Codrington, I dare say you 
will do your best to make her look well by-and-by ; but I never saw such a 
beast as she is, and I am astonished that the Admiralty should pick out 
such a ship to come out to a fine-looking squadron like this.’ He ended 
with—‘ I should very much like to set fire to that ship of yours, Codring- 
ton.’ ‘ Well, sir, if you will set fire to her, I'll promise not to put her out 
again.’ But while all the world cry out, ‘ What an ugly beast “ Talbot ” is!’ 
they all join in exclaiming, ‘ What a lucky fellow you are to have got em- 
ployment so soon !’ 


About six weeks later, September 16, 1838, he wrote from Scio 
an account of a somewhat remarkable passage the ‘little insigni- 
ficant donkey’ had made from Smyrna to Vourla, where the fleet 
was lying. 


We got under way on F riday about 2.30 P.M., having a large batch of 
officers from the squadron, who had also come up for a peep at Smyrna. At 
first we were bothered with light variable winds ; but getting well over to 
the northward, near the lowland and marshy banks on the right hand, we 
picked up a nice moderate breeze from the northward, and then, with the 
wind about abeam, were running merrily along with royals set, the water 
being as smooth as a mill-pond. . . . I was on deck myself, with a steady 
old lieutenant passenger also abaft, besides the officer of the watch who was 
carrying on the duty; and looking to windward, I saw nothing on the 
water (the day being perfectly fine and clear) that I would not have carried 
whole topsails and topgallant sails to, and should do to-morrow. Suddenly 
it freshened. ‘Topmen aloft, take in royals, lower the topgallant sails.’ 
Then instantly came a gust aloft, to which the ship heeled over at once. I 
had barely time even to sing out, ‘ Lower the topsails, let go the mainsheet’ 
(and there was no time to execute the order), when with one crash all was 
over, things having been summarily settled. At one instant the ship, with 
her topsails at the masthead, and topgallant sails not yet down, nor royals 
in, bowed down with her masts all a-taunto. At the next moment, she was 
bolt upright in a calm, with her jib-boom, fore and main topmasts, and 
every mast and sail above them, lying in fine négligé over her larboard side. 


Working hard all through the night, the ship was all a-taunto 
again by four o’clock, when they spliced the main-brace, and— 


At 8 A.M. we were crossing the bows of the squadron on the starboard 
tack, as they stood out of Vourla on the larboard ; and rather astonished 
they seem to have been at our having so speedily refitted, for they knew 
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from their messmates who had rejoined them by the ‘ Magpie,’ the pretty 
mess they had left us in but afew hours before. . . . I don’t think I’ve said 
much about the squall coming on. I was on deck myself, so was a steady 
old lieutenant, a friend and passenger of ours. Neither of us, though look- 
ing out to windward, saw any wind coming ; the ship heeled comparatively 
very little, the water just for a moment coming into maindeck ports. On deck 
we felt no wind worth mentioning . . . . and I never was more surprised 
than on hearing the crash, and seeing everything gone over to leeward. 


Considering the very great difference between the climates of 
the Gulf of Smyrna in September and the English Channel in March, 
this curious squall may be compared, both in its nature and effects, 
with that which, two years ago, so fatally struck the ‘ Eurydice.’ 
The ‘Talbot’s’ ports were open, as the ‘ Eurydice’s’ were ; and that the 
‘Talbot’ did not fill and go down asthe ‘ Eurydice ’ did was due, not to 
any superiority of seamanship, though it was forty years ago, but to 
the inferiority of her standing rigging. Rope is better now than it 
was then, and wire is stronger thanhemp. The ‘ Eurydice’s’ shrouds, 


having no fault at all, were all fault and held; those of the ‘ Talbot’ 
parted, 


And faith, unfaithful, kept them falsely true. 


Almost the whole of the ‘ Talbot’s’ commission was spent in the 
eastern waters of the Mediterranean, at Corfu, in the Levant, in the 
Archipelago, or, as our sailors used to call it, ‘ up the Arches ;’ and 
her captain’s careless remarks are worth the attention of anyone 
endeavouring to recall the political feeling of the time with regard 
to the Eastern question. And then, in 1840, came the dispute with 
Egypt and the war in Syria, together with the very real danger of 
the hostile intervention of the French. Danger, because, with an 
economy now happily obsolete, our ships had been sent out in time 
of peace with a very reduced complement of men, and their strength 
was little more than nominal; because, also, the French, prepar- 
ing for the possibility of war, had, in the Archipelago, a squadron 
larger than our own, well manned, and—if we may accept the ac- 
count given by Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, himself attached to 
it in command of the ‘Cométe’ brig—in a state of discipline and 
efficiency which has never been surpassed.” 

By August the principal part of the English fleet was collected 
on the coast of Egypt or Syria, at Alexandria or Beyrout ; but of 
their doings Codrington’s account is meagre and secondhand, for he 
had been left at Constantinople, where, he writes, ‘ we were naturally 
very fidgetty.’ However, an opportunity occurred of suggesting to 
the English Minister that, as the Turks wanted to send troops to 
Syria, the ‘Talbot’ could take some, or convoy any number in mer- 
chant ships. The offer was accepted, and she finally sailed with 200 
Turkish soldiers on board, stowed between the guns on the main 
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deck, like so many sheep. Poor fellows, they had a bad time of it; 
for the wind was strong, the sea was rough, the main deck was afloat 
with the water that washed in through the leaky ports, and they were 
all dreadfully seasick. When a fine day came, and they were got 
on deck to be aired and dried, ‘many were so exhausted and worn 
by their sufferings that, pale and cold, they had scarcely any pulsa- 
tion left.’ However, a glass of hot rum-and-water with sugar, which, 
sorely against their will, they were compelled to drink, set them up 
again, and a few days afterwards they were landed at Beyrout without 
loss ; ‘a quiet set of men, and give no active trouble; but their dirt 
and filth and stink are beyond description.’ But at any rate, at the 
price of this discomfort, Codrington got down to Syria, and was pre- 
sent at the reduction of St. Jean d’Acre, being able also to render 
good service beforehand by a survey of the position, and taking 
soundings right up to the walls of the fortress. 

Everyone knows now, or at any rate knew then, that, according 
to his own account, the real captor of Acre, the hero of the war, was 
Commodore Napier. But those who were conversant with the details, 
and knew what was done and how it was done, were aware that 
Napier’s real part in the business was to mislead his division, to act 
in direct opposition to the orders he had received, to confuse the 
admiral’s plan, causing serious difficulty in rectifying the confusion, 
and to render himself liable to be broke by court-martial if the affair 
had not, fortunately for him, ended favourably, and the admiral had 
not been too easy-tempered to push the matter as it might, perhaps 
as it should, have been pushed. A few days iater the commodore 
was sent, with a division of the fleet, off Alexandria, and there, on his 
own responsibility, he signed a convention with Mahomet Ali. The 
admiral was exceedingly annoyed, and, writing to Captain Codring- 
ton, said :— 


I see all the diplomatists are up in arms against Commodore Napier for 
entering into his hasty and unauthorised convention. A more injudicious 
thing never was done. I immediately wrote to him, annulling the whole 
of it, and have complained to the Admiralty of his want of gue respect to 
his commander-in-chief, who was within two days’ march. It was all done 
for a flourish in the newspapers, where I suppose he will be styled Con- 
queror and Pacificator of the East. 

The admiral (wrote Codrington to his father) has now got the commo- 
dore snug in Marmorice, and I conclude will keep him fast there. I know 
that he has written home to the Admiralty, complaining of the commodore 
for doing it. With all his great gallantry and talents, peculiarly for irregu- 
lar desultory warfare, he is far from what I consider a good or great officer. 
As a captain, with very great energy and activity, he has no method or 
regularity whatsoever. I admire him much for some things, but on the 
whole I can’t esteem him. 


And three weeks later to the same effect :— 


No one can disapprove more than myself of the commodore’s convention 
at Alexandria as a professional question. . . . He had no authority, and 
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his commander-in-chief was within forty-eight hours’ distance of him, and he 
had steamers to communicate with him if necessary. Besides the insubor- 
dination of the thing as a matter of service, I also feel that it was not only 
disrespectful to an officer of Sir Robert Stopford’s rank and services, but 
that, as a more private consideration, it was highly ungrateful. . . . I won- 
der what commander-in-chief will ever trust him again. The commodore 
is excellent at all that irregular shore-work, and he is a most enterprising 
partisan warrior, but he is not what I call a good officer. . . . His chief 
should have held him well in with a taut rein, as I think you would; and 
then, while his usefulness would have been preserved, nothing of all this 
disagreeableness would have occurred. 


Directly, as between Napier and Codrington, there was no col- 
lision—or, at least, there is po trace of one in the letters now before 
us; but Napier was probably very well aware of Codrington’s opinion. 
Between the two there was an antipathy none the less real because 
it never found vent, and which, years afterwards, threatened to be 
the cause of much embarrassment. 

Early in 1841 Captain Codrington was recalled to England to act 
as flag-captain to his father, then Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 
This appointment he held for about eighteen months, and had then a 
period of four years unemployed ; afterwards, in October, 1846, he com- 
missioned the ‘ Thetis,’ a 40-gun frigate, destined for the Medi- 
terranean, but which did not leave England till the following May, 
and was then detained at Madeira and the Azores by one of the 
periodical revolutions in Portugal. It was the end of September 
before she could be spared for her proper station, and within the 
year she was ordered to Naples to protect English subjects, whose 
life or property the excited state of the population there, and in 
Sicily, might at any moment endanger. The year 1848, a disturbed 
one all over Europe, was especially so in Italy. Everywhere the 
antagonistic parties were fighting, or waiting for the accident that 
should urge them to begin. At Messina this threatened to come 
early, and thither the ‘Thetis’ was hurried off unexpectedly on the 
evening of Sunday, January 9. On the 2oth the insurrection broke 
out, and the King’s troops, from the citadel and forts, savagely 
shelled the town, which they could neither subdue nor hold. Until 
the end of May the ‘Thetis’ remained at anchor in the middle of 
the harbour, unpleasantly situated between the contending parties, 
and by no means free from some danger, worse even than that which 
proverbially happens to those who interpose in quarrels. On 
May 18 she returned to Naples, and about two months later was 
ordered to Leghorn, where, also, there was much political excitement, 
On August 25 her captain wrote to his father :— 


The Government here is quite at the mercy of the popular impulse of 
the moment ; in fact, in our sense of the word, there is really no Govern- 
ment in Tuscany. The Grand Duke, and what is called his Government, 
though generally very well disposed towards all that is right and proper, 
are yet so contemptibly weak and nervous about popular demonstrations, 
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that they dare not try to do that which they know is right, if the press or 
popular prejudice disapproves of it. 


To follow Captain Codrington’s letters at this time would be 
almost to write a history of the outbreak ; and meantime his anxiety 
and worry were very great. ‘Fancy,’ he wrote, ‘the dread of the 
merchants and foreign residents! Questions have been put to me, 
but I answer, “I am not here to meddle in local politics, but to 
protect British lives and property;”’ and on February 10, 1849, 
from Port San Stephano :— 


A few hours have suddenly brought me down here, where I now am in 
attendance on the Grand Duke, his duchess and family, with every prospect 
of being their head chamberlain this very night on board ‘ Thetis.’ Oh dear 
me! I’m not made for chamberlain to grand dukes and duchesses and six 
children and seventeen attendants—and ‘where’ll I go to?’ as the Irish 
say... . I wish the Tuscans and their foolish revolutionary proceedings 
were at Jericho, or—up to their necks in the Jordan. 


And on the 21st he wrote again :— 


The deuce take all politics, say I; and yet I have always come in for 
more than my share of them. Since I have commanded ‘Thetis’ it seems 
to me as if I had been a sort of travelling diplomatic agent to all parts of 
the world, taking a passage in a frigate ; but really, as captain of the ship, 
I have not been able to attend to the details of my ship-duty as I used to 
do in ‘ Talbot,’ and would like to do here. It is not that things go wrong, 
but that I don’t see so much of them as I could wish. . . . The mean- 
ness of spirit, the cowardice and ill-faith I have seen even in one who is 
called—and is, I believe—one of the best of Italian sovereigns, I would 
not have believed possible in any public man. Faith, in Tuscany I 
hardly know which are the worst now, the royalties or those who eject 
them : they are so well suited to each other that it is a pity they should be 
separated. 


As things got quieter, Codrington was able to gratify his wish, 
and attend more to his ship, On July 19, 1849, he wrote from 
Genoa :— 


We have been drilling a little more at masts, yards, and sails, and we 
hope to’pass muster creditably when we rejoin the flag. The ‘ Thetis’ is 
sneered at by some young men in the squadron, who don’t know what she 
is, or what they themselves are, as being too strict and tyrannical, and all 
that phraseology, because she, like the ‘ Prince Regent,’ does not permit her 
naval cadets to be on shore in these foreign towns at all hours of day and 
night by themselves, and because she is not what we call slack. . . . As to 
youngsters and mids, there is not one of them that has any debts, or has 
overdrawn his 50/. per annum ; and though they are not the best I have 
seen of their class, they are in some things better than those who are finer 
birds to look at, but whose time of trouble will come on whenever the ser- 
vice is not to them all smooth water and gallivanting. Kid gloves and the 
polka are very well, and I like them when combined with attention to duty 
and obedience to discipline ; but gambling, horse-racing, and other matters, 
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are the devil itself, and quite incompatible with my ideas of a well-brought 
up midshipman.* 


In May, 1850, the ‘ Thetis’ returned to England, and, as she 
paid off at Plymouth, the veteran Commander-in-Chief, Sir William 
Gage, wrote to Sir Edward Codrington :— 


I have inspected many ships since I have been at Plymouth, some few 
in very excellent order, and their crews exceedingly well drilled to thegreat 
guns and small arms; but, taking them all together, I have seen nothing 
like the discipline of the ‘ Thetis.’ . . . The ‘ Thetis,’ officered and manned 
as I saw her in the Sound, I think was a specimen of the most useful man- 
of-war I have seen. 


Here Lady Bourchier adds :— 


It was a welcome circumstance to Captain Codrington that the ‘ Thetis’ 
should have completed her service when she did, for it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of spending at home the last year of the life of the honoured father 
to whom he was so warmly attached, and of sharing with the rest of the 
family the nursing, care, and attention called for by his lingering illness. 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington died April 28, 1851, aged eighty-one, full 
of years and honours, and of the respectful admiration of his professional 
brethren. 


Captain Codrington remained on half-pay for three years, and in 
October, 1853, was appointed to the ‘ Royal George,’ a three-decker- 
of 120 guns, one of the first of the ships commissioned in anticipa- 
tion of the war with Russia, which was declared in the following 
March. The fleet, the ‘ Royal George’ with it, sailed for the Baltic 
some weeks before, and no one knew what was about to happen. 
The Commander-in-Chief had left London in the glow of a most 
bellicose and bombastic speech, discreditable to any man of his 
years and rank, and still more so to one holding the high and impor- 
tant command entrusted to him. Still, no one quite believed in the 


war. Codrington, whose letters now were mostly addressed to his 
sister, wrote :— 


You may imagine how eagerly we are looking out for news from Eng- 
land, or from anywhere, to know how this business is to be decided, whether 
by war or peace. We are now getting on in our preparations for war, and 
are therefore more likely to have peace. My time and thoughts, when they 
do not turn to those dear to me far away in England, are occupied by the 
drill at general quarters, and the ameliorating the arrangements on which 
depend the ship’s efficiency for service. Things are truly in the rough with 
us, and rough they will and must be. I care not for paint, or brasswork, 
or jimeracks of any sort, but I long for plain, downright working efficiency, 
and in that respect this ship has been cruelly treated. 


* For another and very different view of what constitutes ‘a well brought up 
midshipman,’ we would refer to the novelettes of Mr. Hannay, which give a toler- 
ably correct destription of one phase of naval life in the Mediterranean, and at 
about this same period. . 
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It was only natural that Captain Codrington should think so, 
though the ‘ Royal George’ was not exceptionally bad. The fact 
was that the ships had been hurriedly commissioned all together. 
The resources of the dockyards, on a very low peace establishment, 
had been most severely tried, and there was some difficulty in pro- 
curing the necessary stores. Seamen too were wanting, for there 
were none already enrolled to order on board. The old system of 
entering men for the commission as they were wanted, and paying 
them off when they were done with, was still in force ; and when an 
urgency arose, there was always a difficulty, which, in this instance, 
was greater than ever, because the spirit of the age was wholly 
opposed to the constitutional‘ method of raising men by pressing. 
The coastguard, a body of sailors, pensioners, bound by the terms 
of their pension to serve afloat when wanted, were relied on as a first 
instalment, and were sent on board the ships first commissioned. Of 
these the ‘ Royal George’ had a large number ; highly respectable, 
middle-aged men, who had been on shore long enough to forget their 
man-of-war smartness, and who were perhaps too old for the work 
and the exposure. The immediate result was a very large sick list, 
which did not indeed incapacitate the ship, because the cases— 
mostly catarrhs—were trifling, and would have cured themselves 
in sight of an enemy; but it did tell against the smartness of the 
ship, for the men, whilst sick, were of course excused from exercise 
and drill, and, for the mere sake of exercising, they were in no 
hurry to get well. 

To all concerned it was painfully apparent that the fleet was 
not equal to what was expected of it; that the navy had been kept 
at such a low ebb as to render it difficult now, on the eve of war, to 
get together any effective force. But this resulted from the will of 
the country, misdirected by successive Governments bent only on 
reducing the estimates, and from the ignorance which had taken no 
pains to find out beforehand the peculiar characteristics of Baltic war. 
The blame of the futile results of the campaign would necessarily 
have been laid on the very real deficiencies and neglect of the 
Government, even if, at first, an outery had been raised against the 
Commander-in-Chief, were it not that his ill-judged speech at the 
Reform Club dinner, and his very absurd signal of the declaration of 
war, gave a point and permanence to every charge that could be 
brought against him. The history of the campaign was written at 
the time in the papers, and afterwards by a professed eulogist of Sir 
Charles Napier; but to the popular view of the one, as well as to 
the very selfish view of the other, is now added that of the senior 
Captain in the fleet-—no friend, indeed, to the Admiral, but whose 
want of sympathy does not seem to have clouded his usual clear 


* Constitutional: for, whatever may be said against it, a practice that had been 
both custom and law from the time of the Crusades, or earlier, to thé time of George 
IIL., or later, was assuredly so. 
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judgment. We have no intention now of waking up the old con- 
troversy as to the conduct or misconduct of the war, or the coolness 
which notoriously existed between the Admiral and the senior 
captains; but the following letter, touching on a very important 
point beyond the reach of popular knowledge, has a very especial 
naval interest. It is dated off Cronstadt, June 24, 1854 :— 


The other day, one of our superiors, in a confidential chat with me, men- 
tioned that, finding from the chief’s expressions that he had no plan or idea 
of attack or of tactics in the event of our meeting the Russian squadron at 
sea, he spoke to him on the subject, pointing out how advantageous it would 
be to discuss the matter with his juniors and his captains beforehand, so as 
to get their opinions on these subjects, and then express his own wishes in 
a general way, so that individual ships might know how to govern them- 
selves under unforeseen contingencies ; as, once in action, few signals could 
be seen, owing to smoke of guns and of funnels. My friend then said to me 
that it would be a good thing if we did go and talk to him about it, and 
asked me whether I would do so, as he knew me well enough to be sure 
that, in spite of what I had suffered from him, I would do what I could 
cheerfully to support, in his official duty, the admiral of the squadron. I 
replied that I thought him quite right, but that the Nelsonian discussions 
he suggested on naval tactics, advantageous as they were, must be the growth 
of a different professional atmosphere from the one we now breathed in— 
one, in short, in which mutual confidence thoroughly pervaded all ranks— 
that there must previously be, on the part of the chief, something like a 
request or an invitation to give our opinion, or at least some intimation, 
direct or indirect, by word or manner, that the hearing an opinion would 
be agreeable to him : that for myself, after what he had done to me, were I 
to volunteer a professional opinion unasked, I felt sure I should be told ‘ to 
mind my own business, and wait till I was asked my opinion.’ But that, 
if he really wished for my opinion on any professional subject, and made me 
aware of it, I should, whatever might have previously occurred, consider 
myself bound in professional honour, as an officer, to give the best opinion I 
could to the chief I served under. 


This conversation would appear to have been brought to Sir 
Charles Napier’s knowledge, for two days afterwards he asked Captain 
Codrington to dinner, and invited an expression of his opinion in the 
way spoken of. Some parts of this opinion were probably what are 
repeated in a letter to his sister—the first essay on steam tactics ever 
put on paper, but which reads curiously under the heading, ‘ Dear 
Jane. We are, however, given to understand that it was meant, 
indirectly, for Captain Hamilton, the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
But tactics or no tactics, neither the first nor second year was any- 
thing effective done; and though in February, 1856, Codrington was 
transferred to the ‘ Algiers’ as Commodore of a flotilla of gunboats, 
the peace deprived him of any opportunity of using them, and may 
be said to have ended his active service. In the following year he 
became a rear-admiral; from 1858 to 1863 he was Admiral-Super- 
intendent at Malta; in 1865 was made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath; and from 1869 to 1872 was Commander-in-Chief at 
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Plymouth; but his fiag was never hoisted on board a sea-going ship ; 
he never had command of a squadron at sea. 

The photograph which is printed as a frontispiece to these letters 
is a late one, a likeness rather of the admiral of the fleet than of the 
captain or rear-admiral who was better known to the service. He 
was, as we have already said, a man of remarkable stature, which 
seemed still greater as he was of a very spare figure. Active he 
-was, and fond of exercise. In credit to his early Harrow training, 
he was—as naval officers go—a good cricketer; in the field his post 
was behind the wicket, and with the bat his enormous reach and 
imperturbable temper made him always dangerous. Without being 
a professed teetotaller, he was abstemious to a degree, and was said 
to carry into daily practice some of the most uncomfortable of hydro- 
pathic theories. He latterly paid very especial attention to hygienic 
science, and had devoted much care to the promotion of sanitary 
measures on board ship. In his more public conduct he was careful 
and considerate to his men, strict but uniform to all; and though a 
certain coldness, or perhaps shyness of temperament, prevented his 
being a general favourite or kindling much enthusiasm, he was, 
we have reason to believe, regarded with almost universal esteem. 
His fortune did not permit him to win distinction as a flag- 
officer; but from the attention which, up to the last, he paid to 
every problem connected with the tactics, as well as the organisation 
of fleets, we can have little doubt that, had opportunity offered, he 
was capable of seizing it; and though, for want of that opportunity, 
his name will not go down to posterity as one of the great historical 
names of the navy, it may well be preserved as that of one who. 
his duty well and honestly, and devoted superior talents to t.- 
service of his country. 


J. K. LavGuton. 
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. . . Anurse’s song 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep. 


NFANCY is a great mystery. We know that we each have gone 
over that stage in human life, though even this much is not 
always quite easy to realise. But what else do we know about it? 
Something by observation, something by intuition; by experience 
hardly anything at all. We have as much personal acquaintance with 
a lake-dwelling or stone age infant as with our proper selves at 
the time when we were passing through the ‘avatar’ of babyhood, 
The recollections of our earliest years are at most only as the con- 
fused remembrance of a morning dream, which at one end fades into 
the unconsciousness of sleep, whilst at the other it mingles with the 
realities of awaking. And yet, as a fact, we did not sleep through 
all the dawn of our life, nor were we unconscious; only we were 
different to what we now are: the term ‘thinking animal’ did not 
thien fit us so well. We were less reasonable and less material. 
Babies have a way of looking at you that makes you half suspect 
that they belong to a separate order of beings. You speculate as to 
whether they have not invisible wings, which drop off afterwards as 
do the birth wings of the young ant. There is one thing, however, 
in which the baby is very human, very manlike. Of all new-born 
creatures he is the least happy. You may sometimes see a little 
1 crying softly to himself with a look of world woe on his face 
that is positively appalling. Perhaps human existence, like a new 
pair of shoes, is very uncomfortable till one gets accustomed to it. 
Anyhow the child, being for some reason or reasons exceedingly 
disposed to vex its heart, needs much soothing. In this highly 
civilised country a good many mothers are in the habit of going to 
.ue nearest druggist for the means to tranquillise their offspring, 
with the result that these latter are not unfrequently rescued from 
the sea of sorrows in the most final and expeditious way. In less 
advanced states of society another expedient has been resorted to 
from time immemorial—to wit, the cradle song. 

Babies show an early appreciation of rhythm. They rejoice in 
measured noise, whether it takes the form of words, music, or the 
jingle of a bunch of keys. In the way of poetry we are afraid they 
must be admitted to have a perverse preference for what goes by the 
name of sing-song. It will be a long time before the infantine public 
are brought round to Walt Whitman’s views on versification. For 
the rest, they are not very severe critics. The small ancient Roman 
asked for nothing better than the song of his nurse— 


Lalla, lalla, lalla, 
Aut dormi, aut lacta. 
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This two-line lullaby constitutes one of the few but sufficing 
proofs which have come down to us of the existence among the 
people of old Rome of a sort of folk verse not by any means resem- 
bling the Latin classics, but bearing a considerable likeness to the 
canti popolari of tle modern Italian peasant. It may be said 
parenthetically that the study of dialect tends altogether to the con- 
viction that there are country people now living in Italy to whom, 
rather than to Cicero, we should go if we want to know what style 
of speech was in use among the humbler subjects of the Cesars, 
The lettered language of the cultivated classes changes ; the spoken 
tongue of the uneducated remains the same; or, if it too undergoes 
a process of change, the rate at which it moves is to the other what 
the pace of a tortoise is to the speed of an express train. About 
eight hundred years ago a handful of Lombards went to Sicily, where 
they still preserve the Lombard idiom. The Ober-Engadiner could 
hold converse with his remote aucestors who took refuge in the 
Alps three or four centuries before Christ ; the Aragonese colony at 
Alghero, in Sardinia, yet discourses in Catalan ; the Roumanian lan- 
guage still contains terms and expressions which, though dissimilar 
to both Latin and standard Italian, find their analogues in the dialects 
of those eastward-facing ‘Latin plains’ whence, in all probability, 
the people of Roumania sprang. But we must return to our 
lullabies. 

There exists another Latin cradle song, not indeed dating from 
classical times, but which, like the laconic effusion of the Roman 
nurse, forms a sort of landmark in the history of poetry. It is com- 
posed in the person of the Virgin Mary, and was in bygone days 
believed to have been actually sung by her. Good authorities pro- 


noutice it to be one of the earliest poems extant of the Christian 
era :— 


Dormi fili, dormi ! mater 
Cantat unigenito : 

Dormi, puer, dormi ! pater 
Nato clamat parvulo : 

Millies tibi laudes canimus 
Mille, mille, millies. 


Dormi, cor, et meus thronus ; 
Dormi matris jubilum ; 
Aurium celestis sonus, 
Et suave sibilum ! 
Millies tibi, &c. &e. 


Ne quid desit, sternam rosis, 
Sternam feenum violis, 
Pavimentum hyacinthis 
Et presepe liliis, 
Millies tibi, &c. &c. 
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Si vis musicam, pastores 
Convocabo protinus ; 
Tilis nulli sunt priores ; 
Nemo canit castius, 
Millies tibi laudes canimus 
Mille, mille, millies. 


Everybody who is in Rome at Christmas-tide makes a point of 
visiting Santa Maria in Ara Celi, the church which stands to the 
right of the Capitol, where once the temple of Jupiter Feretrius is 
supposed to have stood. What is at that season to be seen in the Ara 
Celi is well enough known—to one side a ‘ presepio,’ or manger, 
with the ass, the ox, St. Joseph, the Virgin, and the Child on her 
knee ; to the other side a throng of little Roman children rehearsing 
in their infantine voices the story that is pictured opposite. The 
scene may be taken as typical of the cult of the Infant Saviour, 
which, under one form or another, has existed distinct and separable 
from the main stem of Christian worship ever since a Voice in Judea . 
bade man seek after the Divine in the stable of Bethlehem. It is 
almost a commonplace to say that Christianity brought fresh and 
peculiar glory alike to infancy and to motherhood. A new sense 
came into the words of the oracle— 


Thee in all children, the eternal Child... . 


And the mother, sublimely though she appears against the horizon of 
antiquity, yet rose to a higher rank—because the highest—at the 
founding of the new faith. Especially in art she left the second 
place that she might take the first. The sentiment of maternal love, 
as illustrated, as transfigured, in the love of the Virgin for her Divine 
Child, furnished the great Italian painters with their master motif, 
whilst in his humble fashion the obscure folk poet exemplifies the 
selfsame thought. We are not sure that the rude rhymes of which 
the following is a rendering do not convey, as well as can be con- 
veyed in articulate speech, the glory and the grief of the Dresden 
Madonna :— 
Sleep, oh sleep, dear Baby mine, 
King Divine ; 
Sleep, my Child, in sleep recline ; 
Lullaby, mine Infant fair, 
Heaven’s King 
-All glittering, 
Full of grace as lilies rare. 


Why dost weep, my Babe? Alas! 
Cold winds that pass 
Vex, or is’t the little ass? 
Lullaby, O Paradise ; 
Of my heart 
Thou Saviour art. 
On Thy face I press a kiss. 
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Wouldst Thou learn so speedily 
Pain to try, 
To heave a sigh ? 
Sleep, for Thou shalt see the day 
Of dire scath, 
Of dreadful death, 
To bitter scorn a shame, a prey. 


Beauty mine, sleep peacefully ; 
Heaven’s Monarch see ! 
With my veil I cover Thee. 
Lullaby, my Spouse, my Lord, 
Fairest Child, 
Pure, undefiled, 
Thou by all my soul adored. 


Lo! the shepherd band draws nigh ; 
Horns they ply 
Thee their King to glorify. 
Lullaby, my soul’s Delight ; 
For Israel, 
Faithless and fell, 
Thee with cruel death would smite. 


Sleep, sleep, Thou who dost heaven impart ; 
My Lord Thou art : 

Sleep as I press Thee to my heart. 

Poor the place where Thou dost lie, 
Earth’s loveliest ! 
—Yet take Thy rest ; 

Sleep, my Child, and lullaby. 


It would be interesting to know if Mrs. Browning ever heard any 
one of the many variants of this lullaby before writing her poem ‘ The 


Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus.’ The version given above was com- 
municated to us by a resident at Vallauria, in the heart of the 
Ligurian Alps. In that district it is sumg in the churches on 
Christmas Eve, when out abroad the mountains sleep soundly in 
their snows and a stray wolf is not an impossible apparition, nothing 
reminding you that you are within a day’s journey of the citron 
groves of Mentone. An Old English carol, current in the time of 
Henry IV., has much affinity with the Italian sacred cradle songs :— 


Lullay! lullay! lytel child, myn owyn dere fode ; 
How xalt thou sufferin be naylid on the rode... . 


In Sicily there are a great number of pious lullabies of a lighter 
and less serious sort. The Sicilian poet relates how once, when 
the Madunazza was mending St. Joseph’s clothes, the Bambineddu 
cried in His cradle because no one was attending to Him; so the 
archangel Raphael came down and rocked Him, and said three sweet 
little words to Him, ‘ Lullaby, Jesus, Son of Mary!’ Another time, 
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when the Child was older and the mother was going to visit St. 
Anne, He wept because He wished to go too. The mother let Him 
accompany her on condition that He would not break St. Anne’s 
bobbins. Yet another time the Virgin went to the fair to buy flax, 
and the Child said that He too would like to have a fairing. The 
Virgin buys Him a tambourine, and angels descend to listen to His 
playing. Such stories are endless; some, no doubt, are invented on 
the spur of the moment, but the larger portion are scraps of old 
legendary lore. Not a few of the popular beliefs relating to the 
Infant Jesus may be traced to the apocryphal Gospels, which were 
extensively circulated during the earlier Christian centuries. 

Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, in his ‘ Usi Natalizj, quotes a 
charming Spanish lullaby addressed to any ordinary child, but having 
reference to the Holy Babe :— 


The Baby Child of Mary, 

Now cradle He has none ; 
His father is a carpenter, 

And he shall make Him one. 


The lady good St. Anna, 
The lord St. Joachim, 

They rock the Baby’s cradle, 
That sleep may come to Him. 


Then sleep thou too, my baby, 
My little heart so dear ; 

The Virgin is beside thee, 
The Son of God is near. 


When they are old enough to understand the meaning of words 
children are sure to be interested up to a certain point by these 
saintly fables, but, taken as a whole, the songs of the South give us 
the impression that the coming of Christmas kindles the imagination 
of the Southern mother rather than that of the Southern child. On 
the north side of the Alps it is otherwise; there is scarcely need to 
say that in the Vaterland Christmas is before all the children’s feast. 
We, who have borrowed many of the German yule-tide customs, 
have left out the ‘ Christkind;’ and it is well that we have done so. 
Transplanted to foreign soil, that poetic piece of extra-belief would 
have become a mockery. As soon try to naturalise Kolyada, the 
Sclavonic white-robed New-year girl. The Christkind in His mythical 
attributes is nearer to Kolyada than to the Italian Bambinello. He 
belongs to the people, not to the Church. He is not swathed in 
jewelled swaddling clothes; His limbs are free, and He has wings that 
carry Him wheresoever good children abide. There is about Him all 
the dreamy charm of lands where twilight is long and shade and 
shine intermingle softly, and where the earth’s wintry winding-sheet 
is more beautiful than her April bride gown. The most popular of 
German lullabies is a truly Teutonic mixture of piety, wonder-lore, 
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and homeliness. Wagner has introduced the music to which it is 


sung into his ‘Siegfried-Idyll.’ We have to thank a Heidelberg 
friend for the text :-— 


Sleep, baby, sleep : 
Your father tends the sheep ; 
Your mother shakes the branches small, 
Whence happy dreams in showers fall : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep : 
The sky is full of sheep ; 

The stars the lambs of heaven are, 

For whom the shepherd moon doth care : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep : 
The Christ Child owns a sheep ; 
He is Himself the Lamb of God ; 
The world to save, to death He trod : 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


In Denmark children are sung to sleep with a cradle hymn which 
is believed (so we are informed by a youthful correspondent) to be 
‘very old.’ It has seven stanzas, of which the first runs, ‘Sleep 
sweetly, little child; lie quiet and still; as sweetly sleep as the bird 
in the wood, as the flowers in the meadow. God the Father has said, 
“ Angels stand on watch where mine, the little ones, are in bed.”’ A 
correspondent at Warsaw (still more youthful) sends us the even- 
song of Polish children :— 


The stars shine forth from the blue sky ; 
How great and wondrous is God’s might ! 
Shine, stars, through all eternity, 
His witness in the night. 


O Lord, Thy tired children keep ; 

Keep us who know and feel Thy might ; 
Turn Thine eye on us as we sleep, 

And give us all good-night. 


Shine, stars, God’s sentinels on high, 
Proclaimers of His power and might ; 
May all things evil from us fly : 
O stars, good night, good night ! 


Is this ‘Dobra Noc’ of strictly popular origin? From internal 
evidence we should say that it is not. It seems, however, to be 
extremely popular in the ordinary sense of the word. Before us lie 
two or three settings of it by Polish musicians. 

The Italians call lullabies nimne-nanne, a term used by Dante 
when he makes Forese predict the ills which are to overtake the 
dames of Florence :— 
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E se l’anteveder qui non m’ inganna, 
Prima fien triste che le guance impeli 
Colui che mo si consola con nanna. 


, Some etymologists have sought to connect ‘ nanna’ with nenie 
or viveros, but its most apparent relationship is with vavvapiopara, 
the modern Greek name for cradle songs, which is derived from a root 
signifying the singing of a child to sleep. The ninne-nanne of the 
various Italian provinces are to be found scattered here and there 
through volumes of folk poesy, and no attempt has yet been made to 
collate and compare them. Signor Dal Medico did indeed publish, 
some ten years ago, a separate collection of Venetian nursery rhymes, 
but his initiative has not been followed up. The difficulty we have 
had in obtaining the little work just mentioned is characteristic of 
the way in which Italian printed matter vanishes out of all being; 
instead of passing into the obscure but secure limbo into which much 
of our own literature enters, it attains nothing short of Nirvana—a 
happy state of non-existence. The inquiries of several Italian book- 
sellers led to no other conclusion than that the book in question was 
not to be had for love or money; and most likely we should still 
have been waiting for it were it not for the courtesy of the Baron 
Giovanni di Sardagna, who, on hearing that it was wanted by an 
English student of folk lore, borrowed from the author the only copy 


in his possession and made therefrom a verbatim transcript. The 
following is one of Signor Dal Medico’s lullabies :— 


Hush! lulla, lullaby! So mother sings ; 

For hearken, ’tis the midnight bell that rings. 

But, darling, not thy mother’s bell is this : 

St. Lucy’s priests it calls to prayer, I wis. 

St. Lucy gave thee eyes—a matchless pair— 

.And gave the Magdalen her golden hair ; 

Thy cheeks their hue from heaven’s angels have ; 

Her little loving mouth St. Martha gave. 

Love’s mouth, sweet mouth, that Florence hath for home, 
Now tell me where love springs, and how doth come? .. . 
With music and with song doth love arise, 

And then its end it bath in tears and sighs, 


The question and answer as to the beginning and end of love run 
through all the songs of Italy, and in nearly every case the reply 
proceeds from Florence. The personality of the answerer changes ; 
sometimes it is a little wild bird; on one occasion it is a preacher. 
And the idea has been suggested that the last is the original form, 
and that the Preacher of Florence who preaches against love is none 
other than Jeronimo Savonarola. 

Another of Signor Dal Medico’s ninne-nanne presents several 
points of interest :— 

O Sleep, O Sleep, O thou beguiler, Sleep, 
Beguile this child, and in beguilement keep, 
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Keep him three hours, and keep him moments three ; 
Until I call beguile this child for me. 

And when I call I'll call :—My root, my heart, 
The people say my only wealth thou art. 

Thou art my only wealth ; I tell thee so. 

Now, bit by bit, this boy to sleep will go ; 

He falls and falls to sleeping bit by bit, 

Like the green wood what time the fire is lit, 
Like to green wood that never flame can dart, 
Heart of thy mother, of thy father heart ! 

Like to green wood, that never flame can shoot. 
Sleep thou, my cradled hope, sleep thou, my root, 
My cradled hope, my spirit’s strength and stay ; 
Mother, who bore thee, wears her life away ; 
Her life she wears away, and all day long 

She goes a-singing to her child this song. 


Now, in the first place, the comparison of the child’s gradual 
falling asleep with the slow ignition of fresh-cut wood is the common 
property of all the populations whose ethnical centre of gravity lies 
in Venice. We have seen an Istriot version of it, and we have 
heard it sung by a countrywoman at San Martino di Castrozza in the 
Trentino; so that, at all events, Jtalia redenta and irredenta has a 
community of song. The second thing that calls for remark is the 
direct invocation of sleep. A distinct little group of cradle ditties 
displays this characteristic. ‘Come, sleep,’ cries the Grecian mother, 
‘come sleep, take him away; come sleep, and make him slumber. 
Carry him to the vineyard of the Aga, to the gardens of the Aga. 
The Aga will give him grapes; his wife, roses; his servant, pancakes.’ 
A second Greek lullaby must have sprung from a luxuriant imagin- 
ation. It comes from Schio :— 






Sleep, carry off my son, o’er whom three sentinels do watch, 
Three sentinels, three warders brave, three mates you cannot match. 
These guards : the sun upon the hill, the eagle on the plain, 

And Boreas, whose chilly blasts do hurry o’er the main. 

—The sun went down into the west, the eagle sank to sleep, 

Chill Boreas to his mother sped across the briny deep. 

‘My son, where were you yesterday? Where on the former night 
Or with the moon or with the stars did you contend in fight ? 

Or with Orion did you strive—though him I deem a friend 2’ 

‘Nor with the stars, nor with the moon, did I in strife contend, 
Nor with Orion did I fight, whom for your friend I hold, 

But guarded in a silver cot a child as bright as gold.’ 


The Greeks have a curious way of looking at sleep: they seem 
absorbed in the thought of what dreams may come—if indeed the 
word dream rightly describes their conception of that which happens to 
the soul while the body takes its rest—if they do not rather cling to 
some vague notion of a real severance between matter and spirit 
during sleep. 
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The mothers of La Bresse (near Lyons) invoke sleep under the 
name of ‘le souin-souin.” We wish we could give here the sweet, 
inedited melody which accompanies these lines :— 


Le poupon voudrait bien domir ; 
Le souin-souin ne veut pas venir. 
Souin-souin, vené, vené, vené ; 
Souin-souin, vené, vené, donc ! 


The Chippewaya Indians were in the habit of personifying sleep 
as an immense insect called Weeng, which someone once saw at the 
top of a tree engaged in making a buzzing noise with its wings. 
Weeng produced sleep by sending fairies, who beat the foreheads of 
tired mortals with very small clubs. 

Sleep acts the part of questioner in the lullaby of the Finland 
peasant woman, who sings to her child in its bark cradle, ‘Sleep, 
little field bird; sleep sweetly, pretty redbreast. God will wake thee 
when it is time. Sleep is at the door, and says to me, “ Is not there 
a sweet child here who fain would sleep? a young child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, a fair child resting beneath his woollen coverlet ?”’ 
A questioning sleep makes his appearance likewise in a Sicilian 
ninna :— 

My little son, I wish you well, your mother’s comfort when in grief. 

My pretty boy, what can I do? Will you not give one hour’s relief ? 
Sleep has just past, and me he asked if this my son in slumber lay. [away. 
Close, close your little eyes, my child ; send your sweet breath far leagues 
You are the fount of rose-water ; you are with every beauty fraught. 
Sleep, darling son, my pretty one, my golden button richly wrought. 


A vein of tender reproach is sprung in that inquiry, ‘Ca n’ ura 
ri riposu ’un vuo rari?’ The mother appeals to the better feeling, 
to the Christian charity as it were, of the small but implacable 
tyrant. Another time she waxes yet more eloquent. ‘Son, my 
comfort, 1am not happy. There are women who laugh and enjoy 
themselves while I chafe my very life out. Listen to me, child; 
beautiful is the lullaby and all the folk are asleep—but thou, no! 
My wise little son, I look about for thy equal ; nowhere do I find him. 
Thou art mamma’s consolation. There, do sleep just a little while.’ 
So pleads the Sicilian; her Venetian sister tries to soften the 
obduracy of her infant by still more plaintive remonstrances. 
‘Hushaby ; but if thou dost not sleep, hear me. Thou hast robbed 
me of my heart and of all my sentiments. I really do not know for 
what cause thou lamentest, and never will have done lamenting.’ 
On this occasion the appeal seems to be made to some purpose, for 
the song concludes, ‘The eyes of my joy are closing; they opena 
little and then they shut. Now is my joy at peace with me and no 
longer at war.’ So happy an issue does not always arrive. It may 
happen that the perverse babe flatly refuses to listen to the mother’s 
voice, sing she never so sweetly. Perhaps he might have something 
to say for himself could he but speak, at any rate in the matter of 
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midday slumbers. It must no doubt be rather trying to be called 
upon to go straight to sleep just when the sunbeams are dancing 
round and round and wildly inviting you to make your first studies 
in optics. Most often the long-suffering mother, if she does not see 
things in this light, acts as though she did. Her patience has no 
limit ; her caresses are never done ; with untiring love she watches the 
little wakeful, wilful culprit— 


Chi piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia . .. . 


But it is not always so; there are times when she loses all 
patience, and temper into the bargain. Sucha contingency is only 
too faithfully reflected in a Sicilian ninna which ends with the 
utterance of a horrible wish that Doctor Death would come and 
quiet the recalcitrant baby once for all. We ought to add that this 
same murderous lullaby is nevertheless brim-full of protestations of 
affection and compliments; the child is told that his eyes are the 
finest imaginable, his cheeks two roses, his countenance like the 
moon’s. The amount of incense which the Sicilian mother burns 
before her offspring would suffice to fill any number of cathedrals. 
Every moment she breaks forth into words such as, ‘Hush! child of 
my breath, bunch of jasmine, handful of oranges and lemons; go to 
sleep, my son, my beauty: I have got to take thy portrait.’ It has 
been remarked that a person who resembled an orange would scarcely 
be very attractive, whence it is inferred that the comparison came 
into fashion at the date when the orange tree was first introduced 
into Sicily and when its fruit was esteemed a rare novelty. A little 
girl is described as a spray of lilies and a bouquet of roses. A little 
boy is assured that his mother prefers him to gold or fine silver. If 
she lost him where would she find a beloved son like to him? A 
child dropped out of heaven, a laurel garland, one under whose feet 
spring up flowers? Here is a string of blandishments prettily wound 
up in a prayer :— 

Hush, my little round-faced daughter ; thou art like the stormy sea. 
Daughter mine of finest amber, godmother sends sleep to thee. 

Fair thy name, and he who gave it was a gallant gentleman. 
Mirror of my soul, [ marvel when thy loveliness I scan. 

Flame of love, be good. I love thee better far than life I love. 
Nowfmy child sleeps. Mother Mary, look upon her from above. 


The form taken by parental flattery shows the tastes of nations 
and of individuals. The other day a voung and successful English 
artist was heard to exclaim with profound conviction, whilst contem- 
plating his son and heir, twenty-four hours old, ‘ There is a great 
deal of tone about that baby!’ 

The Hungarian nurse tells her charge that his cot must be of 
rosewood and his swaddling clothes of rainbow threads spun b 
angels. The evening breeze is to rock him, the kiss of the falling 
star to awake him ; she would have the breath of the lily touch him 
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gently, and the butterflies fan him with their brilliant wings. Like 
the Sicilian, the Magyar has an innate love of splendour. There is 
an almost absurd difference between this ambitious style of lullaby 
and the quaint little German song, of which we owe a translation to 
‘Hans Breitmann ’— 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 

I can see two little sheep ; 

One is black and one is white ; 

And if you do not sleep to-night, 
First the black, and then the white, 
Will give your little toes a bite. 


Corsica has a ninna-nanna into which the whole genius of its 
people seems to have passed. The village /étes, with dancing and 
music, the flocks and herds and sheep-dogs, even the mountains, stars, 
and sea, and the perfumed air off the smacchi, come back to the 
traveller in that island as he reads— 


Hushaby, my darling boy ; 
Hushaby, my hope and joy. 

You're my little ship so brave 
Sailing boldly o’er the wave ; 

One that tempests doth not fear, 
Nor the winds that blow from high. 
Sleep awhile, my baby dear ; 

Sleep, my child, and hushaby. 


After you were born full soon 
You were christened all aright ; 
Godmother she was the moon, 
Godfather the sun so bright ; 
All the stars in heaven told 
Wore their necklaces of gold. 
Fast awhile in slumber lie ; 
Sleep, my child, and hushaby. 


Pure and balmy was the air, 
Lustrous all the heavens were, 
And the seven planets shed 

All their virtues on your head ; 
And the shepherds made a feast, 
Lasting for a week at least. 

Fast awhile in slumber lie ; 
Sleep, my child, and hushaby. 


Nought was heard but minstrelsy, 
Nought but dancing met the eye, 

In Cassoni’s vale and wood 

And in all the neighbourhood ; 

Hawk and Blacklip, staunch and true, 
Feasted in their fashion too. 

Fast awhile in slumber lie ; 

Sleep, my child, and hushaby. 
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You are savoury, sweetly blowing ; 
You are thyme of incense smelling, 
Upon Mount Basella growing, 
Upon Mount Cassoni dwelling ; 
You the hyacinth of the rocks, 
Which is pasture for the flocks. 
Fast awhile in slumber lie ; 

Sleep, my child, and hushaby. 


At the sight of a new-born babe the Corsican involuntarily sets to 
work making auguries. The mountain shepherds place great faith 
in divination based on the examination of the shoulder blades of 
animals: according to the local tradition the famous prophecy of 
the greatness of Napoleon was drawn up after this method. The 
nomad tribes of central Asia search the future in precisely the same 
way. Corsican lullabies are often prophetical. An old grand- 
mother predicts, as she rocks her grandson’s cradle, that when he 

rows up the salt sea-water will turn to balm, and then goes on to 
say that if he is driven intoa corner he will make a splendid bandit. 

It is the custom of all mothers to concern themselves deeply in 
the matrimonial prospects of their infants. The families who are to 
have the honour of an alliance with the baby-wonders are naturally 
considered to be most happy. ‘ My boy stands on the bridge,’ sings 
an Armenian mother (in a song given to us by Dr. Issaverdenz, of 
San Lazzaro), ‘he stands on the bridge, and he wears earrings of 
gold. Carry the tidings to his mother-in-law; let her be proud to 
hear of so fine a thing.’ 

Japan, as is well known, is the Paradise of childhood, anda 
Japanese cradle song shall be the last of our illustrations. By the 
kindness of the author of ‘Child Life in Japan,’ we are enabled to 
print it in the original :— 

Nén-né ko yo—nén-né ko yi 
Nén-né no mori wa—doko ye yuta 
Ano yama koyété—sato ye yuta 
Sato no miyagé ni—nani morota 
Tén-tén taiko ni—sho no fuyé 
Oki-agari koboshima inu hari-ko. 
Signifying in English— 
Lullaby, baby; lullaby, baby. 
Baby’s nursey where has she gone ? 
Over those mountains she’s gone to her village. 
And from her village what will she bring ? 
A tumtum drum and a bamboo flute, 
A ‘daruma’ (which will never turn over) and a paper dog. 


Only in one direction have our efforts to find lullabies proved 
fruitless. America, it seems, has no nursery rhymes except those 
which are still current in the Old World. We were lately speaking 
on this subject to a distinguished American who has made his home 
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among us. ‘ Our lullabies,’ he said, ‘ are the same as yours, but we 
have also a few Dutch ones.’ And he told us how, when he was at 
a small frontier town on the Rhine, he heard a woman singing her 
child a song. It was the old story. If the child would not sleep it 
would be punished ; its shoes would be taken away. If it would go to 
sleep at once, Santa Claus would bring it a beautiful gift. Words 
and air were familiar to him, and after a moment’s reflection he re- 


membered hearing this identical lullaby sung in the Far West of 
America. L RAD OS i 
EVELYN CARRINGTON. 
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Tue Last CHAPTER OF IrRIsH History. 


HE last chapter of Irish History opens with the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, and the Irish Land Act of 1870. For nearly 
seventy years after the Union, Ireland had been governed by the 
Imperial Legislature with a sincere desire to promote the welfare 
of the people, but upon essentially English principles, and with little 
respect for Irish sentiment. Select Committees were appointed by 
the House of Commons in 1819, and in 1823, to inquire into the 
condition of the labouring poor in Ireland; and in 1825 a similar 
committee, appointed by the House of Lords, took valuable evidence 
on the relations between Irish landlords and tenants. Still, nothing 
practical was done to redress the abuses of Irish land tenure, and 
wide-spread distress prevailed, when the long period of political tran- 
quillity which had succeeded the rebellion of 1798 was broken at last 
by the Clare election. The immediate consequence of this event, 
demonstrating the wonderful power of O’Connell, was the Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829. In the meantime, however, agrarian disturbances 
had been constantly rife, and the Habeas Corpus Act had been sus- 
pended for ten or eleven years out of twenty-nine. Roman Catholic 
Emancipation failed to produce the remedial effects which had been 
expected of it; distress, outrages, and coercion still followed each 
other in regular succession, and when Mr. Sharman Crawford intro- 
duced his first Tenant-right Bill in 1835, the state of the Irish pea- 
santry was as hopeless as ever. It remained equally hopeless when 
the Report of the Devon Commission appeared, ten years later, con- 
taining the most exhaustive repertory of information on the agrarian 
state of Ireland that has yet been laid before the public. 

-It is needless to say that all the bills founded on this Report proved 
no less abortive than Mr. Sharman Crawford’s original Tenant-right 
Bill, and that no important reform of the Irish Land System was effected 
before the year 1870, with the single exception of Lord Cardwell’s 
Act, passed in 1860. That Act has been persistently misrepresented 
as dictated by an exclusive partiality for the interests of landlords. 
In reality, while it declared the relation of landlord and tenant 
to be founded on contract, express or implied, and not on tenure, it 
contained several provisions in favour of tenants’ interests. For 
instance, it gave every tenant a right to removable fixtures erected 
by himself, so long as they should not be erected contrary to any 
agreement, and disabled landlords from recovering by distress more 
than the rent of the last preceding year. But it did not grapple, or 
profess to grapple, with that insecurity of tenure which all impartial 
authorities, from Edmund Spenser downwards, had recognised as the 
inaster evil of the Irish Land System. Until 1870, it might truly be 
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said that the Imperial Parliament, largely composed of landlords, had 
rejected every definite proposal for the abatement of this evil, and 
had apparently accepted the shallow aphorism attributed to Lord 
Palmerston, that tenant-right means landlord-wrong. On the other 
hand, it would be utterly unjust to describe the government of Ire- 
Jand during the first sixty-eight years of the present century as op- 
pressive, or to ignore the many beneficent and enlightened measures 
passed by the Imperial Parliament for the good of Ireland. By the 
National System of Education, the ultimate source of power, both 
moral and political, was brought within the reach of the people. By 
the Tithe Commutation Act, the worst grievances arising from the 
Church Establishment were abated. By the Poor Law, afterwards 
amended so as to make half the rates payable by landlords, a univer- 
sal right to indoor relief was established, which saved the lives of 
myriads during the Great Famine. Had this right been extended 
to outdoor relief, half the nation would have been on the rates; but 
the Evicted Tenantry Act of 1848, still in force, enabled temporary 
provision to be made for homeless paupers, without bringing them 
into the workhouse. By various Acts, nearly twenty millions ster- 
ling was advanced for public works in Ireland, out of the Exche- 
quer, and nearly one-third of this sum was remitted. By the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, millions of acres were rescued from the 
hands of embarrassed and broken-down proprietors, to be placed 
in those of purchasers, mostly Irishmen, who, it was hoped, might 
become resident and improving landlords. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that a native Parliament would have done more for 
the benefit of the country, and much reason to doubt whether it 
could have maintained the peace of the country. Nor must it be 
forgotten that for some years remedial legislation was arrested by the 
Repeal agitation, and the revolutionary movement of the Young 
Ireland party. But for such interruptions, checking the sympathy 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen with the distress of Irish peasants, the 
list of Irish reforms would assuredly have been longer, and the great 
measures of 1869 and 1870 would probably have been carried much 
earlier. 

These measures have been described by Dr. W. N. Hancock, the 
eminent Irish statist, as ‘ surpassing in their benefits what the Roman 
Catholics would have gained under King William’s Treaty of Lime- 
rick, if Parliament had carried out that treaty; or what Pitt would 
have conferred on Ireland after the union, if King George III. had 
allowed him to fulfil his pledges.’ The Parliament of 1868 had been 
elected upon a pledge of ‘ Justice to Ireland, and manfully addressed 
itself to fulfil its task—not indeed ‘according to Irish ideas,’ but 
from an Irish point of view, and with a single-minded regard for 
Irish interests, It is the less necessary to dwell on the Irish Church 
Act, because it was tacitly accepted by Irish Catholics as a complete 
legislative surrender of Protestant ascendancy, and because Irish 
Protestants, while they absolutely condemned that surrender, have 
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never disputed the liberality of the principles upon which the process 
of disendowment was conducted. With a few slight exceptions, 
perfect religious equality may now be said to prevail in Ireland, and, 
if the Roman Catholics still labour under the constructive operation 
of one or two disabling statutes not yet repealed, they enjoy infinitely 
greater liberty than is allowed them in France or Germany. Upon 
the whole, the policy of the Church Act has been justified by success. 
It is true that it called forth quite as little gratitude as the Tithe 
Commutation Act, and was far less efficacious in securing the loyalty 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood than ‘ concurrent endowment,’ 
without disestablishment, might probably have been. Still, it 
levelled the one standing trophy of English supremacy in Ireland, 
and the one visible apple of sectarian discord. Protestantism has 
not suffered by the withdrawal of State patronage, Catholicism has 
become somewhat less aggressive, and the mutual animosities of 
Trishmen turn somewhat less on religious antipathies than formerly. 
The results of the Land Act, on the contrary, must be profoundly 
disappointing to its authors. Nevertheless, it was prepared with the 
most elaborate care, after a thorough investigation of the problem to 
be solved, and a patient comparison of all the schemes that had been 
propounded for its solution during the twenty-five years since the 
appearance of the Devon Commission Report. The publications of 
Mr. Butt alone on ‘ Fixity of Tenure’ are far more instructive and 
suggestive than all the speeches that have yet been made by the 
leaders of the present Land League, and the literary discussion that 
preceded the Land Act of 1870 was probably more voluminous, as it 
was certainly more worthy of preservation, than has been produced 
by the recent agitation. It may therefore be well to analyse briefly 
the main provisions of that measure, before proceeding to consider 
its operation, and the contemporary events of Irish history, during 
the last decade. 

The Irish Land Act of 1870 was founded, in its conception, on a 
sound basis. Its framers clearly perceived that no mere reversal of 
the legal presumption applicable to improvements could satisfy either 
the equity or the exigency of the case, since the mass of Irish 
tenant-farmers were not the creatures of contract at all, but the 
survival of an ancient and genuine, though disinherited, peasantry. 
They recognised the absurdity and the injustice of extending the 
Ulster custom, on the faith of which existing tenants had paid large 
sums of money, to provinces or districts in which existing tenants 
had taken farms without paying a penny. They deliberately rejected 
both the fixity of tenure, in the form of sixty-three-year leases, 
originally advocated by Mr. Butt, and the perpetuity of tenure for 
which he afterwards pleaded with equal versatility. Their efforts 
were directed, and wisely directed, to reconcile the rights of land- 
lords with those of tenants, by giving the latter security of tenure 
without reducing the former to receivers of a fixed ground-rent, and 
by enabling willing tenants to purchase from willing landlords the 
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fee-simple of their farms, upon favourable terms and reasonable con- 
ditions. 

The first part of the Act, dealing with the occupation of agri- 
cultural land, recognised the existence of two agrarian constitutions 
in Ireland. It affirmed, for the first time, the validity of the Ulster 
tenant-right on all estates, whether in or out of Ulster, which could 
be proved to have been subject to it. The limits of the custom on 
each estate were left to judicial interpretation, so that ‘ office rules’ 
fixing a maximum for the price of tenant-right would come as legiti- 
mately within the cognizance of the court as the tenant-right itself. 
But it permitted any tenant, at his own discretion, to forego his 
privileges under Ulster tenant-right, and claim the rights granted 
to all Irish tenants outside its sphere. These rights were never laid 
down in the Act with logical precision, but were rather left to be in- 
ferred from the joint operation of its various clauses. It did not 
purport to overrule the established doctrine of English law, that land 
is the sole property of the landlord, and that no tenant, as distinct 
from a copyholder, has any proprietary interest in it whatever. Had 
it done so, it would have directly confiscated a part of the interests 
recently purchased in the Landed Estates Court, under the solemn 
guarantee of the State—not to speak of interests belonging to 
hereditary owners. At the same time, it directly gave tenants what 
must be called a beneficial right of occupation, by imposing on the 
rightful owner a penalty for ‘disturbance,’ varying inversely with 
the value of the holding, in addition to all claims for improvements. 
Mr. Richey, in his admirable treatise on the Irish Land Laws, describes 
this provision as ‘an enactment whereby the amusement of evicting 
tenants was made the monopoly of the wealthier proprietors.’ It may 
equally be described as an enactment for encouraging the consolida- 
tion of farms upon the death of small tenants, for it is manifestly the 
interest of a landlord to escape the liability to compensation on the 
highest scale. Thus, whereas a tenant holding a farm under tol. on 
the Government valuation may obtain a maximum of seven years” 
rent, or 70l., for disturbance, a tenant whose farm is valued above 
100l. can obtain only one year’s rent. By converting ten small farms 
into one large farm, a landlord may therefore reduce a liability of 
7001. to little more than 100/., with the further advantage of col- 
lecting his rent more easily. 

It is superfluous to dwell on the minor checks and qualifications 
by which this part of the Act is fenced and guarded. But it is 
essential to notice several clauses by which the conflicting principle 
of contract was reimported into the new agrarian code. It was ex- 
pressly provided that a lease for thirty-one years or upwards should 
defeat a tenant’s claim to compensation for disturbance, though not 
his presumptive claim to compensation for improvements of a per- 
manent character. Again, it was provided that any tenant, whose 
holdings were valued above Sol. a year, might contract himself out 
of the Act altogether, both as to compensation for disturbance and 
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compensation for improvements. Under the so-called Equities 
Clause, which applies to Ulster also, the judge was empowered, in all 
cases, to entertain all considerations which can properly affect the 
assessment of damages, and especially the conduct of the tenant him- 
self. Under other clauses, which do not apply to Ulster, non-pay- 
ment of rent, or certain positive breaches of covenant, were made 
a conclusive bar to any claim for disturbance, with an exception 
in favour of holdings valued at 15/. or under, if the court should 
deem the rent exorbitant. The scope of this clause, as originally 
proposed, was much wider. Even as limited by an amendment 
carried in the House of Lords, it introduced into the law of Ireland 
the pregnant idea of fixing rents by a Government valuation, and, so 
far, countenanced one article of the new charter proclaimed by the 
Land League. 

The provisions designed to facilitate the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, and known generally as the ‘ Bright clauses’ of the Land 
Act, embodied two distinct schemes. The one merely enabled the 
machinery of the Landed Estates Court to be employed by tenants 
contracting with their landiords for the purchase of the fee simple of 
their holdings. This scheme proved almost abortive, not only by reason 
of the difficulties always involved in selling estates under settlement, 
but also because the court seldom found it possible to sanction these 
arrangements between landlords and tenants without injury to incum- 
brancers or reversioners. The other scheme enabled the Board of Works 
to advance sums, not exceeding two-thirds of the whole purchase- 
money, to any tenant desiring to purchase his own holding on an estate 
put up for sale in the Landed Estates Court. This advance was to be 
repaid by an annuity, at the rate of 5 per cent., to continue for 
thirty-five years. The court was expressly empowered, indeed, to 
encourage such transactions by selling the estate in several lots, or 
otherwise, so far as might be consistent with the interests of the 
parties concerned; but few tenants availed themselves of the privilege. 
One explanation of this fact is that more liberal terms of pre-emption, 
in respect both of. price and of advance, had already been offered by 
the Church Act to occupying tenants of glebe lands. But another 
explanation is assuredly to be found in the greater security of tenure 
guaranteed to Irish tenants by the Land Act itself, and in the hope of 
ulterior confiscation, sedulously propagated among them by popular 
agitators and the Nationalist press. 

If we now review the policy and operation of the Irish Land Act, 
calmly and dispassionately, by the light of ten years’ experience, we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce it a failure politically, and a very partial 
success economically. While some recent writers, including Lord 
Sherbrooke, ignore it altogether, Mr. Barry O’Brien goes out of his 
way to avow his belief that it was never expected by its framers to 
be a final settlement of the Irish Land Question. This belief will be 
shared by no one conversant with the history of the measure; but all 
may now discern, what some discerned in 1870, that it contained in 
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itself the seeds of inevitable miscarriage. The one grand rule which 
should have governed its construction was the necessity of drawing a 
broad and deep line between past and future claims. Considering the 
origin and growth of the Irish Land System, the long neglect of their 
primary duties by too many Irish landlords, the value added to the 
soil by the labour of Irish tenants, the predominance of custom over 
contract in the rural economy of Ireland, and the variety of equitable 
and imperfect rights which had sprung up out of all these cireum- 
stances, it was highly expedient, and no more than just, to award a 
liberal retrospective compensation for past claims of tenant-right. 
But it was a perilous, and has proved a ruinous, mistake to perpetuate 
the existence of such claims in the future. Three centuries ago 
Edmund Spenser recommended that a commission should be issued, 
‘to inquire throughout all Ireland, beginning with one county first 
and so resting till the same were settled, by the verdict of a sound 
and substantial jury, how every man holdeth his land, of whom, and 
by what tenure; so that every one should be admitted to show and 
exhibit what right he hath, or by what services he holdeth his land.’ 
This suggestion, it is true, was not made in the interest of Irish 
tenants, but it was made with a distinct view to substituting a system 
of tenure by contract for that of tenure by status, and it would not 
be unworthy of consideration, even at this eleventh hour, if the 
object were to close accounts with the past and to make a new de- 
parture for the future upon the footing of contract. Unhappily, this 
object was not kept steadily before themselves by the framers of the 
Irish Land Act. They desired, it is true, to encourage leases for 
thirty-one years; but they did not hold out to landlords or tenants 
adequate inducements for insisting upon leasehold tenure, or arm the 
courts with power to exert any effective pressure in this direction. By 
giving every tenant a claim to compensation for disturbance, they 
propped ‘up the loose and unstable system of yearly tenancy, and 
created new facilities of borrowing, which have been grossly abused, 
and which have largely contributed to bring about the present crisis. 
By leaving the landlord an indefinite right of raising the rent, and 
by making non-payment of rent a bar to a tenant’s claims (except in 
the case of very small holdings), they paved the way for an anti-rent 
crusade, which has already assumed most formidable proportions, and 
which Lord Beaconsfield deserves the credit of having very clearly 
predicted. By placing Ulster customs in a category by themselves, 
instead of bringing them within the control of a comprehensive law, 
they established a mischievous dualism, which has borne evil fruit, 
tempting either class of tenants to covet the rights without the corre- 
lative duties of the other class. In short, the intended settlement of 
Irish land tenure by the Act of 1870 has, in effect, left it more un- 
settled than ever. In spite of the assurances freely given by its 
promoters, it undermined, and could not but undermine, the ideas of 
property consecrated by the law of England, and theretofore respected, 
though not without protest, by the Irish peasantry. But it did not 
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satisfy, and could not satisfy, the craving of the Irish peasantry for 
the undisturbed possession of their holdings, subject toa rent, if pos- 
sible fixed, but at all events not variable at the discretion of their 
landlords. No gift of prophecy was needed to foresee that it would 
be followed by communistic demands for a more wholesale transfer of 
proprietary rights from Irish landlords to Irish tenants. But the 
precise form which these demands would take, and the rapid conver- 
sion of English minds to wild theories hitherto unknown to jurists or 
economists, could not have been foreseen, and may well startle foreign 
students of political life in England. 

At first, however, and up to the early part of 1879, the practical 
result of the Irish Land Act was not wholly unsatisfactory. In the 
year 1872, a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Lords 
to investigate various charges which had been brought against the 
judicial administration of the new law. The report of this Committee 
was, on the whole, favourable, and for a while it appeared that the 
Act had done little more than compel bad landlords to imitate the 
practice of good landlords. Under the influence of prosperous seasons 
rents had an upward tendency, and were regularly paid; land com- 
manded as high a price in the market as before ; and little was heard 
of complaints on the part of the tenants, except in Ulster, where the 
largest concessions to customary tenant-right had been made. Never- 
theless, a profound, though unseen, change was really passing over 
the relations between Irish landlords and tenants, doubtless acce- 
lerated by the influence of the Ballot Act. Whatever remained of 
the old feudal land tenure had been ruthlessly swept away by the Act 
of 1860, which professed to establish absolute free trade in land, 
and ina purely legal sense, the Act of 1870 was a partial relapse 
towards an older and less perfect type. But the Act of 1870, ina 
social and political sense, was a far more defeudalising measure than 
its predecessor. It utterly destroyed all sentiments of family alle- 
giance or personal loyalty among Irish tenants, and absolved Irish 
landlords from all claims upon their sympathy and generosity. Though 
a tenant’s position remained ostensibly the same until he was served 
by his landlord with a process of ejectment, and though no very great 
number of processes were actually served, the idea of ejectment has 
never thenceforward been absent from the mind of either, and the 
lawyer has been in constant requisition for private consultation at 
home as well as in the agent’s office. Since their rights have been 
strictly confined and seriously curtailed by the Legislature, the land- 
lords have not felt bound to abstain from exercising them, and tenants 
have seldom lost an opportunity of pushing their new powers to ex- 
tremes, generally falling back on ad misericordiam appeals, when 
they found the law against them. Money-lenders, of course, have done 
their best to utilise the qualified security of tenure granted by the 
Act, and credit has been given by shopkeepers and banks to farmers 
who, but for this, would have been unable to borrow a shilling. 
When the bad seasons of 1878 and 1879 impoverished the weakest 
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members of this class, all their creditors, except their landlords, 
pressed for immediate payment, and, however great the forbearance 
of the landlord, he was denounced as a robber if he claimed more than 
a fraction of his rent. But in the five or six preceding years, the 
landlord’s right to his full rent, which had been as vigorously main- 
tained by Mr. Butt as it was emphatically reserved by the Act, 
seemed to be freely and honestly respected by the great body of Irish 
tenants. 

Yet it cannot be said that, even during this comparatively hopeful 
interval, Ireland had rest from her ancient curse of agrarian and poli- 
tical conspiracy. A rapid glance at the chronicle of the decade, 
beginning with 1870, will suffice to dispel the illusion that redress 
of grievances, without coercion, produced contentment and peace 
among the Irish people. On the contrary, there is too much force 
in the remark of a contemporary writer, that ‘ the first effects of the 
stirring of the stagnant slough of Irish despond by the dredge of 
legislation had been to bring all the mud and refuse to the surface 
at once.’ Fenianism had almost died out ; but Lord Cairns, speaking 
in 1870, proved by statistics that agrarian outrages had suddenly 
increased to an alarming extent in 1869, the year of the Irish Church 
Act, including fifty-nine offences of the worst kind, and no less than 
eighteen assassinations. At the end of that year fresh troops were 
despatched to Ireland, and in the course of 1870 the country became 
more settled; but the improvement was not of long duration. In 
1870 it was thought necessary to pass the Peace Preservation Act, 
and Mr. Fortescue, in proposing it on March 17, declared that agra- 
rian crime had been more rife in Ireland during the preceding 
fourteen months than at any time since the year 1852. In the next 
year (1871), Parliament not only decided to renew the Act for two 
years, but, on the recommendation of a very strong committee, passed 
the far more stringent Westmeath Act, whereby the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended in that county and certain adjoining districts, for 
the same period of two years. The immediate consequence of this 
measure was the disappearance of several miscreants who had been 
the arch-directors of assassination, the summary arrest of a few others, 
and the collapse of terrorism. In 1872 Ireland was happy in the 
dulness of its annals, and its peaceable inhabitants breathed freely 
under the salutary protection of two Coercion Acts. In 1873 the 
agitation for ‘Home Rule,’ at first called ‘ Federalism,’ began to 
grow more active; and both these Acts were again continued for two 
more years. As for the rejection of the Irish University Bill, which 
had so important an effect on English politics in that year, it was 
probably regarded by the Irish millions with as little concern as the 
failure of Sir C. O’Loghlen to obtain for Roman Catholics a complete 
relief from disabilities in respect of endowments, or the constitution 
of an Irish Local Government Board. Measures of this kind have a 
real interest for thoughtful and far-sighted men, and may ultimately 
come to be appreciated by the Ireland of the future. But no 
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administrative reforms, except those which strengthen the hands of 
Government, can go far to pacify the Ireland of the present, and the 
political creed of an Irish peasant begins and ends with a passionate 
assertion of his agrarian rights. 

After the General Election of 1874, Mr. Butt introduced his 
resolution in favour of Home Rule, and supported it with a speech 
in which he bluntly repudiated the obligation of political gratitude, 
alleging that Irish questions were never taken up by English states- 
men except for the sake of party ends. Mr. Butt, however, was too 
sound a lawyer, and too much a Conservative at heart, to conduct a 
socialistic revolution. So long as the Home Rule Party remained 
under his guidance, its avowed aims were kept within safe limits ; 
and even his Land Bill of 1876, though it reflected the more exor- 
bitant demands of his followers, was not entirely inconsistent with 
the principles adopted in 1870. This moderation was fatal to his 
control over the Home Rule movement, as O’Connell’s refusal to 
defy the law had been fatal to his control over the Young Ireland 
movement. In 1876 his ascendancy was rudely challenged by Mr. 
Smyth, an old Repealer, and two years later, after vain protests 
against the new tactics of Parliamentary Obstruction, be finally 
resigned the Home Rule leadership, and shortly afterwards died. 
Meanwhile events had marched rapidly, and Ireland presented a very 
different aspect after the General Election of 1880 from that which 
it had worn six years earlier. 

Perhaps 1875 may be taken as the calmest year in this period, 
and the ‘ Times’ correspondent was emboldened to state that never 
before had Ireland ‘ appeared more tranquil, more free from crime, 
more prosperous and contented.’ Some naturally welcomed this 
happy condition as the fruit of remedial legislation; others surmised 
that it might be due to a belief that a Tory Government would not 
trifle with rebellion or anarchy. _ But it is at least significant that 
in this year the Peace Preservation Act was renewed, with some 
modifications, for a further term of five years, after a decisive speech 
from Lord Hartington, in which he pointed out that from two 
hundred to three hundred agrarian outrages had been perpetrated in 
each of the three preceding years. The Westmeath Act was renewed 
at the same time for two years. The experiment of governing 
Ireland without stringent measures of coercion had not been tried 
since 1869, and was not to he tried aguin until 1880. The year 
1876 passed off quietly, but it is probable that the summary re- 
jection of two Irish Bills for the reform of the parliamentary and 
municipal franchise, as well as of the Sunday Closing Bill, may 
have contributed to strengthen the extreme section of the Home 
Rule Party. At all events, in 1877, a system of organised obstruction 
was commenced in the House of Commons, with the acknowledged 
purpose of rendering the legislative union of Great Britain and 
Ireland intolerable. It was somewhat mitigated in the next ses- 
sion, until concessions on Intermediate and University Education 
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could be obtained from the late Government; but the irreconcilable 
spirit of which it was the expression broke out fiercely during the 
debate on Lord Leitrim’s murder in 1878, and in 1879 the 
prevalence of agricultural distress in. Mayo and Galway offered the 
agitators just such an opportunity as they desired. Though a Bill 
for the relief of distress in these and other parts was promptly intro- 
duced and passed, a grand anti-rent campaign was opened in the 
West by Messrs. Parnell and O’Connor Power during the month 
of June. From that moment appeals to the patriotism of Irish 
farmers have been almost superseded by undisguised appeals to their 
cupidity. The contagion of the new propaganda spread like wildfire; 
an Irish National Convention and Land League were formed in the 
autumn, and subscriptions were poured in from America to aid in 
delivering Ireland at once from landlordism and from English rule. 
The untiring efforts of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues made 
themselves powerfully felt in the General Election, and if the 
Home Rule Party here and there lost a seat, it soon appeared that 
its members were far better disciplined and far more obedient to 
political dictation. 

Such was the state of Ireland when Mr. Gladstone assumed office 
with a majority so overwhelming as to make him independent of 
Irish support. He at once resolved to abandon all exceptional safe- 
guards for the maintenance of law and order, to fall back on the 
common law, and to rely on remedial legislation alone for the pacifi- 
cation of the country. The Peace Preservation Act, which tne late 
Government had been in no hurry to renew before the General 
Election, was allowed to expire, and it was announced on June 15 
that a small Royal Commission would be appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Irish Land Act. But Mr. O’Connor Power had 
already introduced a bill to disable or deter landlords from evicting 
tenants or exacting exorbitant rents. He was induced to drop this 
bill on Mr. Forster’s undertaking to deal with the alleged grievance 
of small tenants in Mayo, Galway, and elsewhere by a clause to be 
inserted in a new bill for Relief of Distress in Ireland. On second 
thoughts he preferred to develop the promised clause into an inde- 
pendent bill, ‘to make a temporary provision with respect to com- 
pensation for disturbance in certain cases of ejectment for non- 
payment of rents in certain parts of Ireland.’ 

The history of this ill-starred measure is too fresh in the public 
memory to need more than a cursory recapitulation. In proposing 
it, Mr. Forster was careful to assure the House that it was not a con- 
cession to the anti-rent agitation, that it would operate only over a 
certain area, for no more than two seasons, and that it would mainly 
affect small tenants with no other means of living, of whose necessi- 
ties, due to bad harvests, an unfair advantage might otherwise be 
taken. But no such assurances could avail to conceal the fact that 
it engrafted upon the law the germ of ‘fixity of tenure’ and $ fair 
rents,’ and no one even moderately acquainted with Ireland believed 
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for a moment that it would be possible to curtain in its influence 
within prescribed limits of space or time. The germ of ‘free sale’ after- 
wards found its way into the bill, in the form of an alternative clause, 
enabling the defaulting tenant to remain in possession, if the court 
should find that reasonable terms had been refused by the landlord, 
‘ without the offer of any reasonable alternative.’ After undergoing 
infinite modification and amendment in the course of debate, the 
bill passed the Commons, but was thrown out by a majority of 282 
to 51 in the Lords. It is needless to add that much of the disorder 
that has since prevailed in Ireland has been attributed by the one 
party to its introduction, and by the other party to its rejection. 

It is here right to notice an argument advanced in support of the 
bill, which seems to have had considerable weight in the Commons, 
but which is obviously founded on an unsound analogy. It was con- 
fidently asserted that, under the French law, losses arising from a 
wholesale failure of crops are to be shared between landlord and 
tenant, the inference being that in Ireland they ought not to fall 
exclusively on the latter. But the fact is that, by the Code Napo- 
léon, this rule is only applicable to yearly tenancies, and only takes 
effect when the whole, or at least half, of the crop is destroyed by 
causes beyond the farmer’s control. In cases of tenancy for more 
than one year it is expressly provided that extraordinary profits shall 
be set off against extraordinary losses, an account being taken of both 
at the expiration of the lease. Now, it has been well pointed out by 
Mr. Richey, that the whole French law of landlord and tenant is 
founded on rigid and consistent principles of contract. ‘It is the 
most complete and equitable application of the rules of free trade to 
the case of the letting and hiring of land.’ Since the Irish Land Act 
of 1870, the Irish law of landlord and tenant has been founded on 
very different, if not on opposite, principles, the landlord alone being 
subjected to contract, while the tenant is given statutable rights of 
occupancy and compensation for improvements altogether outside his 
agreement. It would be a strange piece of legislation to borrow 
from the French law a provision which implies the absence of any 
tenant-right, and foist it upon an agrarien system in which tenant- 
right is fully recognised, even if this were done prospectively. But 
to indemnify against unexpected losses farmers who have obtained 
their holdings at a rent calculated to cover such risks, without taking 
account of unexpected gains, and to do this at the landlord’s sole 
expense, would be an act of palpable injustice which no English 
economist would defend if its true nature were understood. 

Another argument on which much stress was laid, was the general 
disposition of landlords to screw up rents progressively, for the very 
purpose of acquiring the right to evict, without compensation, for 
non-payment. No evidence was considered necessary to support this 
odious charge, for the verification or refutation of which we must 
await the Report of the Irish Land Commission. The judicial statis- 
tics of 1879, however, furnish some valuable information on the 
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actual number of ‘ejectments served’ and ‘ejectments entered’ on 
the books of the County Courts during that year. Hence it appears 
that, whereas 6,738 County Court ejectments were served in 1877 
and 8,381 in 1878, 9,703 were served in 1879; and that in the 
ejectments entered there was an increase of 2,110 in 1879, following 
an increase of 1,559 in 1878, and of 320 in 1877. On the other 
hand, the number of cases actually tried under the Irish Land Act 
was considerably less in 1879 than in 1878, amounting to less than 
one in every 1,000 holdings on yearly tenancies. Moreover, the 
County Court ‘ejectments executed,’ though showing an increase of 
34 per cent., as compared with those for 1878, did not exceed 2,670, 
or between one-third and one-fourth of the ‘ ejectments entered.’ 
Almost the whole of the increase was due to ejectments for non- 
payment of rent, and, since the right to compensation for disturbance 
is forfeitable on non-payment of rent, unless under the Ulster custom, 
the aggregate amount of compensation awarded to tenants in Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught was much smaller in 1879 than in the pre- 
vious year. Wealso learn from the official returns that ‘other creditors 
were no less importunate than those connected with land;’ indeed, 
‘the number of civil bill decrees, or dismisses, unconnected with 
ejectments, executed by sheriffs or special bailiffs, increased from 
21,678 in 1878, to 35,091 in 1879, or by 62 percent.’ This pressure 
from creditors bore heavily on the cottier-tenants, care-takers, ser- 
vants, and herdsmen, in the rural districts, but ‘there was also great 
pressure on the labouring-classes in the large and small towns; the 
warrants to special bailiffs against weekly tenants in towns having 
increased from 8,862 to 10,549, or 19 per cent.’ The fair inference 
would seem to be that Irish landlords, who are generally the last 
creditors to be paid, were quite as forbearing as any other creditors. 
Some of them may have seized the opportunity, as in 1848, to clear 
their lands of unprofitable cottier-tenants, but the inquiries of Mr. 
Tuke and others do not bear out the impression that many were 
guilty of so heartless a policy. There is, indeed, far more reason to 
believe that many well-to-do tenants accepted large abatements of 
rent from impoverished landlords, while they were themselves lodging 
considerable sums of money in the banks. Nevertheless, the Report 
of Dr. Hancock on the statistics of savings in Ireland shows an aggre- 
gate diminution of investments in the year ending June 30, 1880, as 
compared with the year ending June 30, 1879, to the extent of 
838,000/. This diminution is chiefly due to a falling off of deposits 
and cash balances at Joint Stock Banks, the decrease of deposits in 
Trustees’ Savings Banks being fully covered by an increase of those 
in Post Office Savings Banks. Nearly five months have now elapsed 
since the Disturbance Bill was thrown out, and the state of Ireland 
during the whole of this period has been such as to recall the worst 
passages of her social history in the present century. No official 
record of the agrarian outrages committed throughout Ireland in 1880 
has yet been published, but the charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald to 
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the grand jury for the province of Munster, delivered on December 7, 
contains a deplorable catalogue of ‘ extraordinary offences’ committed 
in that province alone, during -the preceding four months. This 
catalogue does not profess to be exhaustive, and, so far as regards the 
county of Limerick, it represents only the returns for the preceding 
six weeks. Nevertheless, it includes two murders, sixty-nine cases of 
arson, and 287 cases of threatening letters, generally containing 
threats of murder, besides a long array of such cases as cattle- 
maiming, malicious injuries to property, firing into dwelling-houses, 
and forcible seizure of premises by armed parties. It is well known 
that December was the worst month of the whole year, and, when 
the full statistics are published, it will probably turn out to have 
produced more agrarian outrages than any month for at least a 
quarter of a century. 

It is a very poor consolation to know that atrocities were even 
more numerous, and marked, if possible, by greater brutality, in 
the generation before the Great Famine, which is sometimes de- 
picted as a Golden Age; that an average of about 3,000 ‘ extra- 
ordinary offences’ were committed in all Ireland during a triennial 
period beginning with 1830, and that about eighty of these were 
homicides. Not only was Ireland then more populous, and its popu- 
lation far more wretched, but there was no Poor Law, and no popular 
grievance except the disfranchisement of Catholics had then been 
redressed. Moreover, no mere enumeration of outrages can give the 
faintest conception of the anarchy which has lately ruled in Ireland. 
After the massacre of prisoners, Paris was tolerably quiet under the 
Commune, for the simple reason that no man dared to disobey its 
mandates—Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. A similar 
peace has been established in many parts of Ireland. Suits relating 
to land have almost ceased in some of the Civil Bill Courts, and the 
lawyers have actually been engaged in drawing up memorials to the 
Land League Committees which have usurped their place. Process- 
servers and bailiffs have been stoned, ‘ carded, and otherwise mal- 
treated, until process-serving has ceased; men, and women too, have 
been tortured for honestly paying their rents, until rents are paid by 
stealth, if at all, and sometimes returned by kindly landlords to save 
the tenant from the risk of further barbarities. Sheriffs have actually 
declined to execute ejectment writs, because the ejected tenant would 
at once be reinstated by force. Landlords and agents cannot stir 
out unless fully armed, and some are virtually captives in their own 
houses, where they hold themselves constantly ready for a murderous 
attack. All this is done with almost complete impunity. The cul- 
prits are seldom arrested and tried; they are hardly ever convicted. 
What Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said, ‘in calm and measured language,’ 
of Munster, is still more true of Connaught: ‘In several districts, 
embracing a large portion of the province, true liberty has ceased to 
exist, and intolerable tyranny prevails. Life is not secure, right is 
disregarded, the process of the law cannot be enforced, and dis- 
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honesty and lawlessness disgrace the land.’ In short, a perfect Reign 
of Terror has been established by the Land League, against which 
the Queen’s Government appears to be powerless, and because its 
laws are, in general, passively obeyed, we are invited, forsooth, to 
admire its comparative moderation in the distribution of its venge- 
ance. It is essentially a revival of Whiteboyism, but with an 
extended sphere of action; for the same practices are employed to 
settle family feuds, disputes between neighbours, and even the claims 
of importunate creditors. Not that lawful authority is ostensibly in 
abeyance. The police are hurried from one point to another; persons 
demanding protection are not refused it; and detachments of troops 
are sometimes employed to escort bodies of police or to guard the 
Queen’s highway. Magistrates are reminded by official circulars of 
all the powers which they possess in law, but are utterly unable to 
exert for want of evidence. Yet the emergency has not been deemed 
grave enough to call for exceptional measures of repression, and 
though proceedings have been taken against Mr. Parnell and some 
of his colleagues for conspiracy, they have remained on bail for many 
weeks, outheroding their former utterances by more and more violent 
declamations. 

Such is the last page in the last chapter of Irish History, and it 
is one of which Englishmen, no less than Irishmen, have reason to be 
heartily ashamed. This is not the place to consider whether this 
agrarian rebellion might not have been averted by firm and wise 
counsels a few months ago; how Pitt, or Peel, or Palmerston would 
have dealt with it, or how far the difficulties of Mr. Gladstone in 
now dealing with it are aggravated by the imaginary necessity of 
conciliating an imaginary section of the Liberal Party, bent on 
crushing landlordism, as Strafford crushed liberty in Ireland, the 
better to prosecute their designs against it in England. Statesmen 
have not to dispense retributive justice, but to mould national life 
out of existing facts. However iniquitous the means by which the 
Irish Land Question has again been forced upon the attention of Par- 
liament, and whether or not the ignorant peasantry of Ireland have 
been wilfully hounded on to crime for this purpose, the duty of 
Parliament is simply to study the problem before it, and to devise, if 
it be possible, a solution which may promote the permanent well- 
being of the country. To propose such a solution is beyond the scope 
of our present inquiry, but it may not be useless to indicate certain 
of the conditions upon the observance of which any scheme for 
an Jrish land settlement must now depend for its success. 

1. The first of these conditions is the prompt and determined re- 
storation of order. It is certain that no other Government in Europe, 
and least of all that of the United States, would have tolerated for a 
month the state of things which has lasted and grown worse in Ire- 
land ever since last August. If the Constitution did not give them 
power enough to put it down, the Executive would have asked the 
Legislature for increased power, or, if that involved too much delay, 
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would have put it down by military force on their own responsibility, 
and fallen back on an Act of Indemnity. It may be that reasons will 
be given to justify the marvellous long-suffering of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, and that posterity will hereafter applaud their resolution to 
weather out the winter of 1880 without resort to a Coercion Act. 
But these reasons must be grounded on high State policy, and not on 
party exigencies ; nor will the phrase ‘ coercion’ impose on posterity 
as easily as it does on some living politicians. If the Irish nation 
were mainly composed of robbers and assassins, it might doubtless be 
treated as a national wrong, from an Irish point of view, to defend 
the minority against robbery and assassination. But if the Irish 
nation is mainly composed of peaceable citizens, without the moral 
courage to resist or denounce a few handfuls of robbers and assassins, 
who are thus enabled to intimidate whole counties, the national 
wrong consists rather in a persistent refusal of ‘coercion.’ It has 
never been alleged that a single innocent person was arrested under 
the Westmeath Act, and the incarceration of fourteen guilty persons 
for a limited period sufficed to rid the inhabitants of that region 
from the grinding tyranny of the Riband conspiracy under which 
they had so long groaned. To coerce the guilty is to protect the in- 
nocent. It was said of old that Irishmen fear the Government no 
longer than they see it. What they now see is, that it is far safer 
to defy the law than it is to defy the Land League; and, until they 
are convinced of the contrary, the stronger power will command 
their allegiance. 

2. Order having been restored, the Irish Land Question must be 
reopened, but it will be worse than vain to consult Irish ‘ public 
opinion’ upon the best method of selving it. It is not too much to 
say that no public opinion, worthy of the name, exists in Ireland, and 
that what passes for such is chiefly fabricated by a press which stands 
alone in Europe for scurrilous mendacity. For a trustworthy state- 
ment of the reasons for departing from the settlement of 1870, we 
must rely almost entirely on the forthcoming Report of the Irish 
Land Commission. When that Report has been duly weighed, it 
will soon be perceived that Ireland is no more an agricultural unit 
than England, and that a different solution of the Irish Land 
Question is required for different parts of the island. In the west 
of Connaught most of the so-called tenants are essentially labourers, 
cultivating little plots on which they could not maintain families 
even if they were rent free, and largely dependent on harvest wages 
earned in England. To root these cottiers in the soil would be to 
prepare the ground for another famine. Though it may possibly be 
found that some further relaxation of the Poor Law might be safely 
allowed in their favour, and though room might be provided for some 
on reclaimable waste lands, common sense points to State-aided 
emigration as the one boon which Parliament can offer the surplus 
population. Again, in the rich grazing districts of Meath, in the 
eastern counties within the bounds of the old English Pale, or along 
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some of the great river basins, little alteration of the present law is 
even desired by the farmers, as distinct from their self-constituted 
spokesmen. It is otherwise, no doubt, with the great mass of 
small tenants holding tillage farms, whether in Ulster or the other 
provinces, among whom the demand for the three F’s is becoming 
as popular, and for the same reasons, as the demand for partial 
repudiation would be popular among the needy taxpayers of a State 
burdened with a heavy national debt. 

3. The real meaning of the ‘three F’s’ is not apparent until their 
cumulative operation has been taken into account. ‘ Fixity of tenure’ 
practically exists on thousands of Irish estates, and especially on those 
of great absentee noblemen, even to the extent of farms descending 
for generations in the same family. ‘ Fair rents, as opposed to rack- 
rents, are not less the rule in Ireland than in England, where the 
competition among tenants is never so keen, but where no one ever 
disputes the application of supply and demand to agricultural tenan- 
cies. Nor is it by any means clear why an Irish farmer who objects 
to his rent as too high should not obtain compensation for his im- 
provements under the Land Act, and take one of the many vacant 
farms in England, which are now to be had at something far below a 
‘fairrent.’ ‘ Free sale’ is already recognised in Ulster, subject only to 
the landlord’s veto, and no rational advocate of Ulster tenant-right has 
seriously pronosed to dispense with that veto. But the cumulative oper- 
ation of the three F’s, in the sense now formulated by the Irish land- 
reformers, would be flagrant confiscation. Absolute fixity of tenure 
combined with absolute freedom of sale would mean that no landlord 
could get rid of his tenant, but that any tenant could get rid of his 
landlord, and substitute for himself a man of straw. An official regu- 
lation of rents, combined with freedom of sale, would mean that a 
landlord must not get a competition rent for a farm, but that a tenant 
may séll his interest to the highest bidder, though he may have been 
admitted the year before without paying a penny, and may pocket in 
this way all the capital which his successor requires to work the land. 
It is needless to follow out these consequences further, since it must 
be evident that a landlord whose tenants held under the three F’s 
would cease to be a landlord at all. But an official regulation of 
rents, taken by itself, is open to no such fatal objections, though 
its logical corollary would be a State guarantee of the rents thus 
fixed. It may conflict with economical doctrines generally received 
in England, and would be quite out of place in a more advanced 
country than Ireland; but it would probably be welcomed by a 
majority of Irish landlords, and produce a more stable equilibrium in 
agrarian relations than has resulted from the natural play of supply 
and demand. 

4. It must always be remembered that Irish landlords are not 
only a much smaller body, in proportion to farmers, than English 
landlords, but are also to a very great extent a non-resident body. 
Lists of Irish absentees are no longer published, as they sometimes 
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were in the last century, but the small attendance of county magis- 
trates at petty sessions is a very strong proof either of their non- 
residence or of their indifference to public duty. The judicial statis- 
ties for 1879 show that on no less than 2,099 occasions only one local 
magistrate attended petty sessions; and that on 768 occasions the 
petty sessions could not be held for want of even one magistrate. 
Indeed, the Duke of Marlborough called the special attention of Irish 
lord-lieutenants to this subject by a circular of last year. Now, the 
raison Wétre of landlordism is residence. An invisible landlord, who 
neither improves his own estate, nor shows a personal interest in his 
tenants and labourers, nor attends to local and county business, is not a 
landlord who would be greatly missed. Probably it is just such a land- 
lord who, if fair terms were offered, would be most willing to be 
* bought out ;’ while the more active members of the landlord class 
might prefer to retain their properties, subject to an official regula- 
tion of rents. Nor would the process of buying out landlords involve 
of necessity the substitution of the State in that capacity. It is 
not impossible to imagine a land-settlement more or less resembling 
that made in Russia, under which counties or baronies should 
be empowered to replace the expropriated landlords, and levy a 
land-tax in the nature of rent. If a scheme of this kind should 
take effect, it might perhaps be found that most of the work- 
ing bees would be retained in the hive, and that a gradual migra- 
tion of the drones would come about without violence or injus- 
tice. Such a transition from landlordism to farmer-proprietorship 
would be far gentler, and attended by much less of social change, in 
Ireland than in England, for Irish farmers are already their own 
masters, for all social purposes, and the civilising influence of country 
gentlemen with their families is little felt in the great majority of 
Irish parishes. At the same time, if this or any similar principle be 
adopted for the solution of the Irish Land Question, grave difficulties 
will inevitably remain—the difficulty of guarding against the revival 
of landlordism in a worse form under money-lenders and middlemen, 
the difficulty of checking subdivision and consequent over-popula- 
tion, the difficulty of erecting the existing tenantry into a privileged 
caste without permanently divorcing the labourers from the soil, and 
condemning them to hopeless degradation. These difficulties may be 
ignored by unscrupulous demagogues, but they must be overcome by 
Parliament, and they cannot be overcome in the spirit of class-legis- 
lation. The rules of political economy may be variable, but the 
laws of justice are eternal. If these laws be not maintained in the 
coming Land Bill, it will but usher in a new cycle of agrarian dis- 
content and disturbance, instead of enlisting the one great middle 
class of the Irish people on the side of order, and forming the pre- 
lude to a brighter chapter of Irish History. 
GrorGE C. Broprick. 





Our IDEALS. 


i w down at the bottom of every man’s heart, however smothered 

by passion and prejudice, or crushed out of shape by insane 
struggles against the tyranny of custom, there lurks an aspiration after 
something purer and better than the pettinesses of ordinary life; an 
intuition of the existence of an entity never beheld yet always striven 
after, the idea or mental image of a perfect type, commonly called an 
ideal. This ideal varies with climate, with civilisation, with devel- 
opment, with the differences of race, until it becomes almost impos- 
sible to trace the ideal of one age in the reality of another. But the 
craving remains, exemplifying itself sometimes in the strangest aber- 
rations, in the passionate utterances of a Savonarola thinking to re- 
form the abuses of centuries of clerical tyranny by the might of his 
own unassisted arm, in the semi-mystical formularies of a Buddha 
believing in his divine mission, in the writings of a Plato, in the 
poems of a Shelley, the political schemes of a Godwin or a Fourier, 
or the humanitarian religion of a Comte. Each and all of these, 
recognising a divine spark in man, while sometimes denying a God, 
have sought to fan that spark into a pure flame, and create them- 
selves the high priests of the new faith. For an ideal necessarily 
presupposes a faith, and without enthusiasm there can be no reform. 
Thus ideals cannot exist in an effete and worn-out state of society, for 
an ideal is strongly composed of hope, and hope is a young passion of 
the soul. For a nation or an individual to be capable of forming 
to himseif an ideal, plainly demonstrates the possession of a certain 
vitality, a certain capacity of perfectibility. And so it comes that in 
the making of ideals, as in everything else, there is a distinct law of 
progress, and, to quote a modern writer, ‘ the victory of the new ideal 
turns the old one to an idol.’ The ideal of strength and beauty in 
the pagan epic becomes the ideal of humility and asceticism in the 
Christian knight; the ideal of passionate love and suicide for the 
beloved object of one age merges into the rapt self-denial and mystic 
devotion of another. Héloise or St. Theresa, Hector and St. Frangois 
de Sales present the same ideals under different forms ; Jeanne d’Are 
and Charlotte Corday are influenced by a similar motive power ; and 
it is strange to notice how little this apparent paradox is ordinarily 
realised. It is common to call Shelley an atheist, yet a greater en- 
thusiast, a more profound idealist—one who had faith in truth, in 
good, in moral excellence, in all that our best aspirations teach us to 
love and to yearn for—never existed. Essentially a believer in the 
truest sense of the word, his impossible ideals were such, that as he 
battled with the received conceptions of law, morality, and religion, 
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struggling to tear from them the chains he so abhorred, he only suc- 
ceeded in drawing down upon himself the odium and misinterpre- 
tation of society. Where, then, is the boundary line to be placed 
between the impossible and the possible in the ideal world? Here 
lies the difficulty. An ideal reformer, in his anxiety to hurl from him 
all the barriers and hindrances to progress, is apt to forget that 
barriers may be made into stepping-stones, and that these very step- 
ping-stones are a help in climbing up to the giddy heights of perfec- 
tion. 

The story of the French Revolution affords a profitable lesson. For 
the spirit of the French Revolution lives still, lives in Free Trade, in 
the Ballot, in the liberty of the press, in the youthful nationalities 
springing up like bright young phoenixes from the ashes of decayed 
and rotten polities, even though the belief that hailed in blood the 
destroyer of superstitious tyranny and the crystallised hypocrisy of 
infamous institutions, has long since, except among the rude and un- 
educated, been buried in oblivion. The former ideal of lawless liberty 
has now become the present reality of reasonable freedom. 

Nowhere is change seen to be more potently active than in religious 
ideals. The crude materialism that endowed the gods with human 
appetites and passions and made them slaves of their own desires and 
weaknesses has given place toa vaster, a nobler, a more adequate con- 
ception of the Deity; the fear of God has been merged in the love of 
God; the cringing before hardly meted out punishment, to the 
eager longing and devotion for a beloved master. The ideal of the 
Papal Inquisition, that to force men into the kingdom of heaven by 
every foul and cruel means was a meritorious and excellent action 
has gradually faded away with the belief in witchcraft and the 
diabolic possession of maniacs, until the saving of a human soul has 
developed into a lengthy and complex process not half so rapid or so 
satisfactory as an easily lighted awto-da-fe, which told no tales and 
satisfied the consciences of the faithful. Obscured by superstition, 
scoffed at by rationalism, and practically denied by many, the ideal of a 
pure God (the God-consciousness as it is called) still rises on the 
horizon of men’s minds, glowing with a radiant light that neither 
persecutions, doubts, nor darkness have been able effectually to sup- 
press. And as the outer husk of ceremonial observances changes and 
melts away, and the lamp of science is brought to bear on the dark 
places of spiritual things, the ideal becomes ever brighter and purer 
and rises to a more transcendant sphere. With all our vaunted pro- 
gress, however, we do not seem to have reached much farther than did 
the great ideal philosopher Plato, whose doctrines might almost serve 
for the catechism of many a modern faith. The fact is that religious 
dogma is but the momentary embodiment of the prevailing tenden- 
cies of thought of the age. It is perfectly true that we can see 
nothing in nature but what we ourselves bring to her contemplation ; 
and were it not for the inevitable upward tendency of human nature, 
the ever unsatisfied hunger after light that possesses our souls, we could 
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not even form to ourselves the ideal of a God. If the doctrines of 
Christianity be true, they must be adaptable to every age and every 
country. The mistake where they are not thus beneficial arises from 
the fact that the ideal ethics are too often extinguished and choked 
in the noxious fumes of human dogma. It is certainly easier to com- 
pound a dogma than to live up to an ideal; the air of that chilly 
height is too rarefied for the vulgar to breathe ; they are apt to lapse 
into unreasoning superstition or ignorant and heedless doubt. Yet 
the very ideals of our conceptions of social order—of the order dreamt 
of by men who glory in the name of atheists—rest on doctrines simi- 
lar to those evolved by Plato. Communism is Platonic justice run 
to seed, a distortion of the view that men should yield to the just 
claims of their fellows, or, as Christ would have put it, ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that be Cesar’s.’ What is that want of sympathy 
so common in the work-a-day world but a neglect of justice ? what is 
intolerance, the favourite vice of bigots, but ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness, a departure from the serene unruffledness of the arch- 
type? Where science and religion clash, it must be the result of 
false views of religion, as on looking through a telescope if we see two 
moons it is plainly the fault of the instrument. Christianity is not 
to be regarded as a thing by itself, but rather as the ideal of all ages 
crystallised into a concrete form of practical and ethical perfection, 
capable of infinite development and of the most complete adaptabi- 
lity to every phase of thought. It has indeed been said with truth, 
though possibly in a different sense, ‘ If man had no wishes, he would 
have no gods.’ If man did not feel within him an intense and burn- 
ing desire to be right, a yearning for pure truth coupled with the 
unanswerable conviction that, somewhere, far above his knowledge, 
his experience, his capacities, there stands an unchangeable ideal 
(even as Kant supposed the inhabitants of the planets nearest the 
sun to be the most perfect), he would neither have a religion nor 
even a code of morality. The essence of true religion and the essence 
of true philosophy are inseparably and essentially optimistic, other- 
wise they can never be potent levers in the world’s progress. 

The social reformer is an idealist of the highest type. He may 
call himself a Platonist or a Comtist, or by whatever name he will, 
but he is an idealist. He believe. “n the perfectibility of man. He 
believes in the value and vitality of ideas. He seeks to guide men 
by the rudder of right and truth, to purify their passions, to profit by 
their weaknesses. What matter whether the ideal be Christian virtue, 
pagan nobility, republican honesty, or autocratic fatherhood ; it is 
always the best and greatest ideal conceivable to the mind that 
evolves it. Hume very clearly points this out when he remarks that 
enthusiasm is a friend to civil liberty, and that the former leaders of 
the Whigs have been chiefly deists or professed latitudinarians in 
their principles. But when the dreams of hot-headed fanatics are 
put in practice, then the impossible ideals crumble and snap like the 
edges of a potsherd, maiming and wounding their unwary handler. 
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The beautiful image of the bloody sweat of Christ is an eternal truth 
underlying all life; without the soul struggle there can be no real 
victory —not only the clash and jar of conflicting external interests, 
but the supreme agony of the soul struggling with its own master 
passions. This struggle can never exist except where an ideal is con- 
ceived, and the difference between man’s nature and that of the brute 
creation consists in this very possibility of evolving a perfect type. 
Generally the ideal is an embodiment of some favourite quality, the 
quality varying with the degree and extent of mental culture. With 
reference to moral ideals, this is easily understood. The underlying 
tone of love, the key-note as it were, struck by poets in all ages, is its 
faithfulness. The whole interest of the loves of Juliet and Romeo 
turns on their constancy. 


When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony ; 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 


Without that element of duration, the spirit of ancient Italy might 
have been cunningly conjured up to cling about us, the framework 
of the picture have been poetical and inspiring, Juliet might have 
stood before us in all her fair impassioned loveliness, Romeo have 
indulged as tender and ill-fated a passion, but the story would have 
been incomplete and ordinary and would never have soared to so 
ideal a conception. 
All love is sweet, 
Given or returned—common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.—SHELLEY. 


True love's the gift which God hath given 
To man alone beneath the Heaven.—Scorr. 


It matters not that cynics have sneered at fidelity, that satirists 
have given us ‘Gil Blas,’ or the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ or ‘ Manon 
Lescaut,’ that Cupid is pourtrayed as a giddy youth, or that love’s 
perjuries have been the fruitful theme of sparkling comedies and 
bitter stinging lyrics: the great wave of true feeling in the human 
mind, throbbing with nature’s strong pulsations, rolls on the even 
tenour of its way—faith, like some bright particular star, shining 
out its heavenly beacon. Again, the ideals of man’s bright fantasy 
as depicted in art, what are they? What is art itself? It is the 
kind of recollection of some brighter world shaped into definite form 
and leaving the vague region of dreamland to embody itself into 
ideal and beautiful presentment. Art is not nature, though nature 
is the chief ingredient in art. Art is a kind of spiritual message to 
the soul, a smile from angels’ faces tinging the dull heart with a 
golden radiance, and making the barren places to break and blossom 
into verdure. To represent nature only, leads to pure realism; to 
idealise nature, is the highest attribute of genius. A picture may 
consist of a mere mass of yellow, red, and blue and white pigments, 
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or it may tell a story that pierces to the very soul, and draws tears 
from the eyes of him who looks on it. The ‘St. Elizabeth’ in the 
gallery at Florence, which a poor woman went often to look at 
‘because it gave her comfort,’ is such an example. It was not only 
the picture of an elderly amiable saint that pleased her eye, but it 
was the yearning motherhood, the tender pity, the stretching out 
fulness of love, expressed therein, that soothed the sorrowful heart 
of the spectator—the essential potentialities, in short, that lay 
behind the dreary world of her own mean miseries. No man who 
has an ideal can be an atheist : he may be a pantheist, a deist, or an 
idolator, but he is not an atheist. It follows, therefore, from all 
that we have observed, that the conception of an ideal is a necessary 
part of every man’s striving to attain a higher level of perfection. 
From the savage who, happy in his war-paint and his decoration of 
flowing plumes, hugs an ideal of strength and cunning, to the modern 
outcome of civilised ordering of force, popular education, and a fair 
representation of all classes, the innate principle appears the same. 
Consequently the life of a nation, like the life of the individual, 
must be freer and stronger according as the ideal placed before it is 
a truer and more laudable one. Every nation has had its own special 
ideal—the Jews the religious ideal, the Greeks the ideal of culture, 
the Romans the ideal of conquest and government, the Dutch the 
ideal of commercial prosperity and sturdy independence. But idealism, 
or the tone of mind that lifts us more completely up from the mud- 
heaps of grovelling materialism, is a state that must be cultivated, 
just as taste, or touch, or sensibility must be cultivated, or it will 
gradually be lost. Such men as Ruskin, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, 
or some of our great modern poets, have done true and good service 
in this matter. But, alas! self-consciousness is a disease of civilised 
life, and our idealism is a trifle too self-conscious. - It is as if we 
pointed to our own excellences, as the auctioneer appraises his wares, 
in order to raise them in the estimation of the buyer. Even the 
very earnestness of our protests that we are striving after the ideal 
serves to show some flaw and weakness in our efforts. When people 
are young they are not for ever obtruding that fact on the notice of 
their acquaintance ; but when they verge on middle-age, it is then 
they struggle ardently to retain the least semblance of youth, then 
that powder and paint and patches are put into requisition and 
artifices resorted to in order to hide the inevitable encroachments of 
age. Unfortunately, the diminutive conception of each man serves 
in the aggregate to form the great ideal of a nation, so that where 
the individual view of life is narrow the public notion of duty and 
responsibility relaxes. In the abstract, modern existence is not 
conducive to high heroic acts, or great horizons ; the struggle for bare 
subsistence must naturally encourage egotism and place self-denial 
ata discount. The ideal in each man’s breast becomes obscured; on 
all sides his ears are dinned into by the preachings of those who wish 
to stamp out the hope of immortality in the longing soul. He 
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pauses, he trembles, he faints. If this world be all, then the goods 
of this world must be of the greatest importance. Gradually the fine 
sensitiveness to spiritual impressions fades away, the high ambitions 
with which he started in life recede, and the voice of the ideal is 
silenced. It is then that the artist takes to painting pot-boiling 
pictures; the musician writes comic operas or popular street songs 
instead of symphonies and oratorios; the poet dashes off vers de 
société while his great epic poems lie dust-covered and neglected 
on unused library shelves; the literary man writes down to the 
Jevel of popular taste, and in his fall drags with him to the earth an 
infinitesimal number of other human souls. For the solemn truth 
is forced upon our unwilling minds, that it is impossible for any 
person to lead his own life entirely irrespective of and independent 
from his fellow-creatures; the chain of intangible influences is so 
welded and knotted together, that link lies within link, and the setting 
of one single ideal in a human breast is the signal for the decadence 
of a whole nation. 

But surely, some may ask, an ideal being only a fancy or an idea, 
a something vague and shadowy invented only by ourselves, it can 
never be attained, and therefore there is no need for us to burden our 
souls and tax our energies in an impossible task. That seems at first 
sight true. But the heart will not be silenced. Why does it stir with 
doubts and questionings, why does sorrow speak to it in deep and 
thrilling tones, joy call to it in sweet, full harmonies, loneliness babble 
of comfort, poetry rouse chords which though dumb occasionally, 
yet exist forever? Man will look upward, will strive onward; the 
voices of the little children playing, the sight of a quiet grass-grown 
grave, the notes of a long forgotten melody, the touch of a lock of 
silky hair, all set the soul thrilling and questioning and seeking for 
its ideal, its spiritual love, which not here is to be known, only 
dreamed of or guessed at. Ah! if it were not for this blessed ideal, 
which is the core of religion, the soul of art, the heart of love, man 
would indeed be wretched. Who has not suffered at sight of the 
sloughs of dirt, misery, and ignorance in which hundreds of our 
fellows are plunged? whose conscience (if he permits himself the 
luxury of one) has not pricked him at the knowledge of the weight 
of pauperism, sin, and disease that he himself is answerable for? Who 
has not fainted in spirit before the great immovable mass of ob- 
stinacy, bigotry, and foolishness, that seems sometimes as if it would 
press down and crush together the whole world? Indeed we are lost in 
mazes of despair until we attain sufficient strength to detach our- 
selves from the things perishing and visible, and to look upward 
with bright and fervent love to the unchangeable ideal of our hearts. 
The man who is without an ideal is not above, but below, humanity. 


VioLtet GREVILLE. 





A Pea ror our Duti Boys. 
Aut disce, aut discede : manet sors tertia, cxedi, 


EW people who have visited Winchester College can have failed to 
notice these words inscribed on the walls of the large school- 
room. Their authorship is, we believe, uncertain, and it is at all 
events foreign to our present purpose to discuss the accounts given 
of it. More than two thousand years ago, seven wise men are reported 
to have inscribed in golden characters, on the walls of a no less classic 
building, sundry apothegms equally short, each of which gave rise 
in later days to much philosophical discussion. We have, indeed, 
the authority of Sir Alexander Grant for saying that, in a certain 
sense, the sayings of those seven wise men laid the foundation of 
philosophy. It cannot of course be hoped that such great results 
could attend the consideration of the Wykehamist motto, but it may 
be worth while to hazard some speculations as to its exact mean- 
ing—the meaning, that is, which its author would have himself 
attached to it. And in so doing we come at once to theorising as to 


the scope and object of public school education. For although it is 
at Winchester alone that the words themselves actually meet the 
visitor’s eyes, it is, we take it, the tendency of every public school to 


adopt in general practice, to a greater or jess extent, the principle of 
the Wykehamist motto— 


Aut disce, aut discede : manet sors tertia, czdi. 


The words themselves are not difficult to translate, even apart from 
the clue furnished to the meaning of ‘ sors tertia’ by the presence of 
the dread symbol of school discipline as in vogue at Winchester. The 
small collegian, who has had some six weeks’ experience of school 
life, and who is at present lionising his mother and two maiden aunts 
over the buildings, and pointing out alike various objects of admira- 
tion and the living heroes of his ardent boy-worship, furnishes a 
translation somewhat offhand, but sufficiently liberal. 

‘There!’ he exclaims, pointing to the inscription, ‘ you must 
either learn, or be sent away, or get swished.’ 

Even while he uses the schoolboy’s favourite idiom, the word 
‘you,’ with a happy unconsciousness of the implied irreverence 
towards the sacred persons of his companions, our young friend is in 
his heart of hearts intensely proud of the fact that it is to himself 
alone of the party that the line contains a personal allusion, that he 
and he only of his family is, by virtue of his position as a Wykehamist, 
entitled toa share of the privileges enumerated. But when we proceed 
to a still further analysis of the meaning of the words, what is it that 
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must be understood after disce? What would the writer of disce, 
had metrical reasons admitted his so doing, have supplied after it? 
Let us take the sortes one by one. ‘ Disce—learn.’ Learn what? 
Our small friend’s ideas on this subject are vague enough when you 
come to question him. He will hesitate for a minute before he 
ventures upon answering at all. Finally (this Winchester being, 
mark you, an eminently classical school), he will furnish you with a 
truly Wykehamical view on the subject of education. 

‘Oh, Latin and Greek, and Compos, and all that sort of thing.’ 

And this answer, so far as the speaker is personally concerned, 
may be substantially correct. 

But is it, after all, merely to learn Latin and Greek, and—we 
will even add—a quantum of mathematics and modern languages, 
that so many boys are annually sent to our public schools? There 
recurs to our mind a very different theory of education propounded 
by a very fair, notwithstanding he was a fictitious, specimen of a 
public schoolboy of some thirty years ago—Tom Brown. The 
answer which Tom gave to his friend Arthur, when he was asked 
what he expected or wished to carry away with him from Rugby, 
might satisfy as well as interest the parents of many a living school- 
boy. 
‘I want,’ said he, ‘to be Ai at cricket and football, and all the 
other games, and to make my hands keep my head against any 
fellow, lout or gentleman. I want to get into the sixth before I 
leave, and to please the Ductor; and I want to carry away just as 
much Latin and Greek as will take me through Oxford respectably 

. and I want to leave behind me the name of a fellow who never 
bullied a little boy or turned his back on a big one.’ 

Not a very high type of ambition, some may say; but at times 
we have found ourselves wondering whether Tom Brown’s words 
were not really an expression of the author’s private opinion, as to 
what should and what should not be the lessons learnt at a public 
school. Yes—and we can recall another character from the same 
book—one whose career the hero would almost seem to have taken as 
a model for his own, a certain ‘ Pater’ Brooke, who would have given, 
we take it, a very similar answer to the same question. While we 
implicitly believe in Pater Brooke, we are frank to express a doubt as 
to the elegant scholarship of that gentleman in the way of the 
* Compos,’ and ‘all that sort of thing,’ which our young Winchester 
friend would have us think that he was sent to school to learn. We 
have said that we implicitly believe in Pater Brooke. By this we 
would have it understood that we implicitly believe in the good done 
by the presence of actual boys of the Brooke stamp in each and all 
of our public schools. These may not, indeed, be destined to swell 
the lists of university distinctions won for their school in after life, 
but, for all that, they may be doing good work of its kind while they 
are members of the school, and may leave good fruits behind them. 
A schoolmaster cf our acquaintance who had paid a casual visit to 
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Winchester, and had noticed the inscription on the wall, had the 
following amended version of the words printed on his own school 
lists :— 


Disce, doce, aut discede : manet sors tertia, csedi. 


It may have been that his memory led him astray. More probably 
his conception of the scope of education differed slightly from that of 
the author of the original line. We do not for a moment suppose 
that the word ‘ doce’ was intended to refer to his colleagues in office 
—that a form-master might, if unsuccessful, have to submit to a 
practical illustration of sors tertia at the hands of his outraged pupils. 
No; it was to the boys themselves that doce was meant to apply, 
quite as forcibly as the other sortes. And this would be especially 
the case in our large public schools. In these, much of the work 
which in private schools devolves on the assistant-masters—the super- 
vision, that is, of the younger boys during play-hours, the arrange- 
ment of the school games, and generally speaking much of the 
internal organisation and discipline of the school—is entrusted to 
prefects or prepostors. We might even go so far as to say that the 
maintenance of a good tone in the school, and consequently to a very 
great extent the maintenance of its good name, rests almost entirely 
with the elder boys. If Pater Brooke learnt but little in the way of 
Greek and Latin at Rugby, he may nevertheless have done his part 
well in teaching higher and more valuable lessons to Tom Brown and 
other of his younger schoolmates. 

‘But,’ says the modern head-master of a public school, putting 
his own interpretation on ‘disce,’ and refusing to admit the possi- 
bility of the intruding doce, ‘such boys as Pater Brooke cannot be 
allowed to remain among us. The school has no room for them. 
Therefore, discede, Pater Brooke! Your place must be supplied by 
Green and Snooks, who will win us Balliol scholarships, which you 
could never do. Your character, we admit, is beyond reproach; we 
believe you to bea very excellent fellow; we even fancy that you do 
your work honestly and to the best of your ability. Unfortunately, 
you do not happen to be aclever boy. Therefore, discede—depart !’ 

Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with the old story of 
the ugly duck, the bird which was hatched with so much trouble 
from an obstinate egg, and which received such universal condemna- 
tion at the hands of the occupants of the farmyard that he was even- 
tually driven by ill-treatment to take flight and make his own way 
in the world. The ugly ducks of the modern public school are the 
boys of the Brooke stamp, harmless, well-dispositioned, large, and 
stupid. For birds like these the old duck, the public school, has no 
room in her brood. ‘ Discede, she says; ‘ you must go and make your 
own way in the world. Butif it.chance that in after-years one of 
these exiles does some great thing—win a Victoria Cross or in any way 
distinguish himself—then the school which once rejected him is 
ready enough to reclaim her banished progeny. She even takes much 
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credit to herself, and, affecting no surprise, remarks, ‘ J trained him ; 
I knew he was a swan all through.’ Now the old duck, so far as we 
remember, never advanced any claim to having laid the swan’s egg. 
We are, in point of fact, taking away the character of the mother 
duck, who did her duty according to her lights by her nursling, in 
comparing her conduct to that of the public school. More exact 
counterparts of the latter might be found in the old woman’s cat and 
hen, which figure in the same story, and which considered the cygnet 
unworthy of their august society because it could neither lay eggs 
like the one, nor set up its back and purr like the other. Similarly 
Pater Brooke would probably have been superannuated at Rugby 
nowadays long before he arrived at the dignity of being called 
‘Pater’ at all, simply on the ground of his not being able to write 
Latin verses as well as Snooks, or turn out so good a copy of Greek 
prose as Green. For whereas it used to be the case that the doors 
of our public schools were open to receive all comers, and that dis- 
missal only followed persistent idleness, or flagrant breaches of dis- 
cipline, or some grave moral offence, under the modern system of 
superannuation a boy is liable to be sent away on no more reason- 
able ground than that he is not gifted with high intellectual powers. 
‘ Disce’ is all well and good: it is to learn something that our boys 
are sent to school. With the sors tertia in moderation we have no 
fault to find. But the word ‘ discede’ is far too often heard from 
the head-master’s lips. ‘There is room,’ runs the refrain of an old 
popular song—‘ there is room in this world for us all ;’ and surely 
there should be room found in every public school for the dull as 
well as for the clever boy. For the systematically idle boy, for the 
boy who, with great physical powers and little intellect, is constantly 
setting a bad example to his juniors or defying authority, or who is 
known to be lowering the tone of the school—for such as these we 
offer no excuses. Let them go, and, if it be thought that they are 
poisoning the atmosphere anywhere, by all means let them poison the 
atmosphere of a less sensitive climate than that of a public school. 
But the terms ‘rogue’ and ‘fool’ have not heretofore been held to 
be synonymous. We—the outside world—have yet to learn that 
dulness of a necessity implies vice, or that the big stupid fellow who 
is captain of the eleven is either doing harm or is an incumbrance, 
because he.does not happen to be able to write a respectable copy 
of Greek iambics. Would an Arnold, we wonder, have superan- 
nuated a Pater Brooke? We venture to think that he would have 
done nothing of the kind. Those big dull fellows may often be 
doing better work in the school than head-master and his whole posse 
comitatus of assistants. That Arnold recognised the necessity of 
weeding his school from time to time is a matter set beyond doubt 
by his own words: ‘ Till a man learns that the first, second, and third 
duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid of unpromising subjects, a 
great public school,’ he said, ‘will never be what it might be and 
what it ought to be.’ But, with Arnold, dismissal from Rugby was 
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conducted on a very different system to that of the modern superan- 
nuation. He sent away boys on one of two grounds—either be- 
cause further residence at the school seemed likely to do harm to 
the boy himself, or because the boy seemed likely to do harm to the 
school. ‘He was decided,’ says Stanley in his ‘ Life of Arnold, ‘by 
the ultimate result on the whole character of the individual, or on 
the general state of the schoo!.’ As in the Rugby of Arnold’s time, 
so in the public school of to-day, there are, we are ready to admit, 
many cases where ‘ discede’ may be pronounced with advantage both to 
the school and to the boy, and he would be a weak head-master who 
never exercised his power of dismissal. But surely, in laying down 
or in conforming to a hard-and-fast rule of superannuation, which 
defines that a boy of a certain age must leave the school if he has 
not attained to a certain form, a head-master is simply sacrificing his 
power of acting at discretion, and reducing himself to the level of 
an automaton reaping-machine. It is all very well to argue, as we 
have heard it argued, that the existence of this rule of superannuation 
does not always necessarily imply that it will be enforced, and to say 
that exceptions are constantly made. Why, it may fairly be asked, 
allow such a rule to exist, if it only exists for the sake of having ex- 
ceptions made to it? It should be rather an exceptional case to dis- 
miss a boy who is guilty of no graver fault than dulness, than an 
exception to retain him. The original purpose of founders is, in 
these modern days, held to be of trivial importance, a thing to be 
cited on rare occasions when convenient, to be more commonly sup- 
pressed. But we do very much doubt whether it was the original 
intention of Wykeham, of Lyon, of Lawrence Sheriff, or the founders 
of any of our public schools, that the use of those institutions should 
be restricted to the clever boys. Winchester, no doubt, as well as 
Harrow and Rugby, was established for purposes of education, but we 
fancy that men of Wykeham’s stamp would have given a more 
liberal interpretation of the term education than that adopted by 
their modern representatives. Lyon did indeed insert in his scheme 
for the conduct of Harrow a clause to the effect that if a boy were 
‘found unapt after one year’s experience to the learning of grammar’ 
he should be removed by his parents and put to some profitable 
occupation ; but we doubt if any of the boys who are from time to 
time dismissed by the present law of superannuation could be defined 
as ‘unapt to the learning of grammar.’ 

To put the matter on its lowest ground, it would seem to be a 
very short-sighted policy to banish from our public schools boys of 
high character and sound common-sense, and retain only those whose 
intellectual powers may have brought them at an early age into the 
upper part of the school. There is, as we have said, much work in a 
public school which can only be done properly by the boys them- 
selves. We read in ‘Tom Brown’ that the tone and general organi- 
sation of the schoolhouse at Rugby sensibly degenerated when Green 
and Snooks, and others like them, stepped into the shoes of Warner 
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and the Brookes. And yet Green and Snooks were, we gather, from 
an intellectual point of view, undoubtedly the superiors of their 
predecessors. Firm wills and strong hands are still needed to keep 
modern Flashmans in their place, and although the original Flashman 
met with the due reward of his iniquities in course of time, there is 
nothing to lead us to suppose that he would have fallen under the 
ban of superannuation. 

And what, after all, is to be the fate of the superannuated ? 
* Discede—you must go,’ says the public school to her dull foster-son. 
‘And where must I go to?’ Such is the question which we can 
fancy one of these ill-used individuals asking. 

‘Where shall I wheel him to, sir?’ inquired the under-keeper, 
when told by Captain Boldwig to wheel away the sleeping Pickwick. 
‘Wheel him—why, wheel him—to the devil,’ responded the irate 
captain; and we fear that the public school might give a very 
similar answer if questioned as to what must follow ‘ discede.’ 

From the day that her foster-son is thrown adrift on the world, 
his old school troubles herself little as to what becomes of him. 
The Captain, we may remember, revoked his original sentence, and 
directed that Mr. Pickwick should be wheeled only to the pound, 
where he might enjoy the society of a few other strayed animals. 
And, in imitation of Captain Boldwig, the school occasionally revokes 
her original sentence, and suggests that the dull youth should be 
sent to a crammer, making thereby an unwitting confession of her 
own incompetence. 

‘Mr. X.,’ remarks the head-master blandly, speaking possibly 
of some old college friend of his own, ‘has been very successful in 
preparing boys like your son for the army and universities. I should 
recommend you to send him to Mr, X.’ 

At the first blush, this sounds like a graceful act of patronage on 
the part of a great public character—for many of our head-masters 
are great public characters—towards an old acquaintance in a humbler 
walk of life. But it is surely something more than a mere act of 
patronage: it is a confession of inferiority, an acknowledgment that 
Mr. X., the crammer, is capable of making capital out of his more 
distinguished friend’s failures. 

So then we come round most unwillingly to the conclusion that 
our modern public schools only profess to be able to educate our 
clever boys. The harder and by no means less important task, that 
of imparting a certain amount of instruction, we might almost say of 
implanting a certain amount of brains, in the tough heads of our 
Arcadian youths, they are contented to leave to the daily increasing 
class of crammers. Now while we entertain the highest possible 
respect for many individual members of this branch of the fourth 
profession, and while under present circumstances we recognise the 
usefulness and the necessity of certain cities of refuge to which the 
innocent dullard may fly, we must repeat our conviction that thevery ex- 
istence of crammers is a standing reproach to the head-masters of our 
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public schools. A boy’s mind either is or is not capable of being 
trained to a certain degree of intelligence. If it is so capable, such 
training should most assuredly take place at a public school, where it 
may be accompanied by healthy and regular discipline, rather than the 
crammer’s shop, where it is too often accompanied by an atmosphere 
of beer and tobacco. Unruly spirits, which have been forcibly held 
in restraint by the regularity of school routine, are apt to run wild 
when suddenly transplanted to the condition of comparative freedom 
found in the house of a private tutor. And for the boy whose mind 
is not capable of expanding under the system of school education, a 
private tutor’s house can, if the so-called pupil be idly disposed, be 
little more than a temporary lounging-place. In cases where the 
lack of ability is not unaccompanied by the will to work, the school 
which cannot hit upon the way to teach would seem to require some 
reorganisation of her system. We are quite open to admit that a 
head-master would be justified in enforcing a regulation to the effect 
that if a boy had not attained a certain standard of knowledge by a 
certain age he should pay an extra fee for extra instruction. And 
there will of course arise cases where a boy’s parents may, for the 
boy’s own sake or for the benefit of the school, be recommended to 
remove him, on the ground of insufficient intelligence; but no head- 
master should be allowed to exercise the power of entirely closing the 
doors of a public school to all but the clever boys. A time may come 
when there will be a dearth in the land of these clever boys. Would 
our public schools, one is apt to wonder, cease to exist ? 

Again, when special education of a character or in subjects for 
which no provision has been made in the scheme of school-work be 
required, it would be only reasonable to expect that extra payment 
should be exacted to meet the requirements of the case; but the 
option of removal, even then, should lie with the parent rather than 
with the master. And from an outsider’s point of view, it is almost 
as discreditable as it is notorious that in such an examination as that 
for the Indian Civil Service, the names of boys sent up directly from 
our public schools should be conspicuous by their absence from the 
lists of successful candidates. It would appear that the tendency of 
the present system of education as pursued at Winchester, Rugby, 
&e., is to pay too much attention to the subjects of our university 
examinations, and very little to anything else. 

But this is, after all, a digression from the point at issue. Before 
finally dismissing the question of superannuation at our public 
schools, it may be as well to analyse the feelings of certain parents 
on the matter—feelings which often meet with too little consideration 
at the hands of head-masters. It must be borne in mind that it is 
on the goodwill of parents that every school has really to depend for 
support. And so the feelings and opinions which parents hold on all 
vital points of school management are entitled to be taken into 
account. Many a British paterfamilias, who—being at once a 
longsuffering and a far-seeing individual, and having sundry means 
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of ascertaining what is learnt and what is left unlearnt at a public 
school—is prepared to sink a thousand pounds in educating his son, 
may be perfectly satisfied in his own mind with the progress that his 
boy is making. The lessons which his father would have him learn 
are being steadily inculcated on young Hopeful’s mind, when suddenly 
his school career is cut short by the sound of the ominous ‘ discede.’ 

‘Why must he go?’ is the natural question of the aggrieved 
parent ; and he is informed that it is because his son had not got the 
necessary ‘ remove.’ 

‘It’s unfortunate for him,’ remarks the head-master drily, * that 
his birthday wasn’t in August instead of July, as then he could have 
stayed on.’ 

This crumb of consolation is not a very tasty morsel for a disap- 
pointed parent to swallow. He naturally regards his son as an injured 
victim of circumstances, and mentally contrasts the present times 
with his own schooldays, much to the disadvantage of the former. 
We may imagine what Squire Brown’s feelings on the subject would 
have been if Master Tom had been returned on his hands, like a bad 
penny, at the age of fourteen, when the young gentleman’s progress 
in the way of Greek and Latin was not entirely satisfactory. It 
might well have happened in these later days at Rugby—might 
indeed, to be strictly accurate, have been the case when Rugby School 
was full to overflowing some ten years ago. For rumour tells us that 
the superannuation rule is not always closely adhered to when num- 
bers are down and times bad. The Berkshire squire’s theory of 
education may bear quotation. He was escorting his boy on his way 
to Rugby for the first time, and hesitating as to what should be his 
final words of advice. 

¢“Shall I tell him,” thought the squire, “to mind his work, and say 
he’s sent to school to make himself a good scholar? Well, but he 
isn’t sent to school for that ; at any rate, not for that mainly. I don’t 
care a straw for Greek particles or the digamma; no more does his 
mother.” (This we can easily imagine.) ‘“ What is he sent to school 
for? Well, partly because he wanted so to go. If he’d only tun 
out a brave, helpful, truth-telling man, and a gentleman and a 
Christian, that’s all I want.”’ 

And Squire Brown was by no means singular in his views. Disce— 
* learn to be a Christian gentlemap,’ is the burden of many a father’s 
thoughts as he watches his son start on his way to a public school. 

There is an old story told of how an English king, the Merry 
Monarch, we believe, ‘ who never said a foolish thing and never did a 
wise one,’ answered the request of a man who, when told to ask a boon 
of royalty, prayed that his Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
make a gentleman of his son. To make a gentleman of the boy, the 
King owned, was beyond his power: but he could make him anobleman, 
if that would do as well. Many a man in these days, who has risen 
from the ranks and become a millionaire, conscious that a something 
is wanting in himself, and anxious that his son may have that defi- 
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ciency supplied, sends the boy to a public school, in the hope that he 
may learn, by mixing with gentlemen and gaining experience of their 
manners and customs, to be a gentleman himself. Such a father, like 
Squire and Madame Brown, may entertain no deep-rooted respect for 
the Greek particles, and such a son may be learning the higher lessons 
taught by residence at a public school ; when suddenly these self-same 
Greek particles, or it may be the obsolete digamma, comes in his way, 
and his career is brought to an abrupt conclusion by the sound of 
‘ discede.” Nature, said the King, makes a man a gentleman. 
Habit, said a still wiser man, is asecond nature; and habit is formed 
by education. ‘Manners makyth man’—so runs the motto of 
Winchester School. If manners (in the sense of ‘ character’) really 
do make man—for some say that nowadays for ‘ manners’ we should ~ 
read ‘money’—why send boys away before the lesson of manners is 
thoroughly learnt? ‘Why?’ exclaims our modern educator—be- 
cause we prefer to make scholars to making gentlemen of our boys.’ 

But if this system of confining their exertions in the way of edu- 
cation to a certain number of the cleverer boys be, as many will hold 
it to be, at once iniquitous and uncharitable when practised by our 
public schools, it is far more so when it extends to our universities, 
There are many men who go to Oxford or Cambridge whose utmost 
hope and aim it is to gain that diploma of respectability, a Uni- 
versity degree. Honours are, they feel, beyond their grasp ; but they 
hope in due course of time to thread their way through the labyrinth 
of the schools, and finally to acquire the privilege of writing B.A. 
after their names. In days gone by, such men looked for and 
obtained shelter in almost any college during their necessary resid- 
ence. Now, by many colleges at Oxford that shelter is no longer 
afforded to them. These colleges professedly close their doors to all 
undergraduates, except such as will undertake to become candidates 
for honours, and show fair promise of obtaining them. Passmen, 
however unexceptionable their testimonials as to character, are 
refused admittance, and relegated to inferior colleges or halls, or 
compelled to enter the University as ‘ unattached ’ students. It may 
be as well to remind the gentlemen who preside over the destinies of 
these over-ambitious societies, that from the day when the pass- 
schools are done away with—and it is at this we presume they are 
aiming—‘ honours ’ in the proper sense of the word will also cease to 
exist. When it comes to be the case that every man must take a 
class, no * honour’ can attach itself to the mere fact of being a class- 
man. And it might also be well for them to reflect that certain col- 
leges have their traditions apart from the honour-schools—traditions 
of high tone, good status, and orderly character. If these modern 
reformers care to sacrifice such traditionsas these to their own obsti- 
nate wish to secure a college composed s lely of classmen, their mis- 
fortunes be on their own heads. They may chance to find that the 
word ‘ discede’ may be used once too often. It is not so very many 
weeks ago since the authorities of one of these honour-colleges showed 
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by their conduct under somewhat trying circumstances that there 
may be cases where, at all events, intellectual power and common- 
sense do not go hand-in-hand; while the behaviour of more than 
one undergraduate member proved that an ability, or supposed 
ability, to compass honours is not invariably accompanied by a due 
spirit of reverence for constituted authority. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


So runs the example in the old Eton Grammar. Whether driving 
coffin-screws into a college officer’s door could properly be entitled 
an ‘ingenuous art’ is open to question. But rumour says that there 
is little doubt as to its having been, in this case at all events, ‘ faith- 
fully learnt.’ Possibly also the senior proctor’s views as to the 
results of the faithful learning of the ingeni@ artes more ordin- 
arily recognised as such may have been somewhat modified by 
recent events. For there still seems to be some of the old Adam in 
the way of unmollified ‘mores’ clinging to the chosen few who are 
permitted to enjoy the privilege of completing their education at this 
very exclusive seat of learning. But it might sound hard-hearted to 
jest in a case where the wound is barely healed over as regards the 
college itself, and is still rankling in the minds of the parents of the 
many innocent victims so hastily sentenced to temporary exile. That 
such ill-advised action of the college authorities may be speedily 
forgotten, must be the sincere desire of every well-wisher of the col- 
lege and the university. We have reason to believe that at least 
one deservedly respected head of a house, were he asked the ques- 
tion, would say that he preferred to see his own college peopled 
by passmen of good character rather than by rowdy candidates for 
honours. The immediate result of this spirit of intolerant exclu- 
sion has been that more than one of the famous colleges of ten 
years ago—famous, that is, for the gentlemanly tone and high 
character of its undergraduate members—is rapidly declining in 
number and prestige, while other societies governed by less strin- 
gent regulations are rapidly and deservedly coming to the front. 
When young men, who: have actually escaped superannuation at 
school, are consistently rejected by certain colleges at Oxford, ap- 
parently on no other ostensible grounds than that they have been at 
Eton or at Harrow, and so might be supposed to be inclined to play 
in season as well as to work in season, a heavy responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the college authorities. No amount of ‘ first 
classes’ can ever sufficiently compensate for the loss of caste which 
will be the inevitable consequence of the consistent exclusion of 
public-school men. 


Manet sors tertia, ceedi. 


‘Happy beggars!’ exclaims the lower-school boy, whose ink- 
stained fingers betray the result of much scribbling of penal lines— 


Fortunati nimium sua si bona norint! 
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Happy must have been the schoolboys of that golden age, in which 
the rod reigned supreme, and ‘ keeping in’ had not been invented ! 

And ‘ Happy man ’—might be echoed by many a wearied school- 
master of the present day—‘ to have lived in a time when boys took 
their well-earned floggings as a matter of course, and there was no 
dread of appeal by angry parents to the majesty of the law or the 
power of the press !’ 

Whether the boys of the present generation are any whit less 
idle, less mischievous, or less unruly than their forefathers is at least 
open to doubt Probably there is not much change either for the 
better or the worse. But of a certainty either the modern school-_ 
boys are more thin-skinned than their predecessors, or it may be 
that the British parent has imbibed a spirit of new-born reverence 
for the sacred persons of his hopeful progeny, or the British school- 
master is of milder mood than in times gone by. For one or other 
of these reasons, flogging is gradually falling into disuse. Here and 
there are to be met with old-fashioned persons who, at the risk of 
being accused of countenancing brutality, will boldly assert that 
they are sorry for it. 


Manet sors tertia, ceedi. 


Yes, the words may be read still on the walls of the schoolroom 
at’ Winchester, but ‘manet’ has lost half its force; the rod, like 
many other long-cherished institutions, has had its day. That there 
were in days of old a race of head-masters whose feelings of justice 
were tempered rather by severity than mercy,—that Keate and others 
of his stamp believed too implicitly in the duty as well as in the 
efficacy of flogging—is it not written large in the chronicles of our 
public schools? But, for all that, the possibility of there being 
too much of a good thing does not, so far as we know, in any degree 
detract from its usefulness when taken in moderation. Head-masters 
of the old school may have flogged too much, but it does not 
necessarily follow that it is impossible to flog too little. The timely 
and judicious application of the ‘sors tertia’ might in many 
instances preclude the eventual necessity of sors secunda. It has 
been too much the habit of late for the parents of schoolboys to 
interfere with the legitimate authority, in the way of punishment, of 
him who stands for the time being in loco parentis, too much the 
habit of boys to make complaints at home of punishments they have 
richly merited at school, too much the habit of masters of privateschools 
to advertise the fact that they conduct their system of education 
‘without corporal punishment.’ The ghosts of many public school- 
boys of the earlier part of the century would wish to ‘lie heavy on 
the souls’ of those who in our days make it their business to decry 
corporal punishment, and stigmatise it as brutal and degrading. 
Harrow and Eton have thus far, we believe, escaped the strictures of 
the public press on the subject. But several well-known schools, 
notably Winchester and Shrewsbury, have within the last few years 
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been designated as the scenes of brutal punishments, and the columns 
of our daily papers have been periodically deluged by letters from 
writers who could have had no sufficient knowledge of either the 
circumstances or the exigencies of the case. Without literally 
indorsing Solomon’s views on the subject of corporal punishment, 
we may state our belief that it is generally speaking on all counts 
preferable to the modern system of ‘lines’ and ‘detention ;’ it is at 
once more efficacious and less injurious to health. Exceptions there 
must be, of course. A boy may be too delicate or of too nervous a 
temperament to be a fit subject for rod gr cane. But will not such 
a boy be rather out of place in a publicschool? Or again, a boy may 
be too big,—a failing, by the way, for which Keate made little allow- 
ance. And here it is highly probable that the tendency to offend 
against discipline will have been the result of insufficient experience 
of sors tertia in younger days. For the notorious and hardened 
offender, who laughs alike at regulations and punishment, the sound 
of the word discede will be a mercy—a benefit to the individual as 
well as to the community at large. Left to themselves, and not too 
carefully questioned as to the nature of their school punishments by 
over-anxious mothers or weak and indulgent fathers, boys will accept 
their due share of sors tertia as matter of course, and grumblers will 
probably meet with but scanty sympathy at the hands of their 
fellows. Schoolmasters, like other mortals, are liable to error, and 
punishment will occasionally fall on wrong shoulders.: Things have, 
however, a tendency to right each other, and the victim, if indeed 
he be a boy at all, and not the two-legged paragon occasionally met 
with in fiction, will probably have escaped on some occasion when he 
did merit punishment. So long as justice be impartially administered 
to the best of the head-master’s ability, there will be little fear that 
our public school boys, who have a keen appreciation of impartiality, 
will either grumble at or be degraded by the retention of sors tertia. 
But we gladly dismiss a subject which may even now awaken pain- 
ful reminiscences in the minds of other than present schoolboys :— 


Aut disce aut discede: manet sors tertia, czdi. 


Long may this remain, not in theory only but in practice, the motto 
of our schools! Only let the interpretation of each of the sortes 
leave a liberal margin in favour of our boys. One word more. The 
Wykehamist who is leaving school need not imagine that he is look- 
ing for the last time on the old familiar line. He will find that it is 
the rule of the world as well, written in plain characters enough, 
with this difference—that in life’s larger school the sortes are not 


alternative. An Oxrorp Tutor. 
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A Votcre From THE BASsTILLE. 


[The following letter was found after the siege of the Bastille in 1789, dated ‘a la 
Bastille, 7 Octobre, 1752,’ and signed ‘ Quéret-Démery ’—‘ If for my consolation 
Monseigneur would grant me, for the sake of God, that I could have news of my 
dear wife, were it only her name upon a card, to show she is still alive,—it were 
the greatest consolation I could receive, and I should ever bless Monseigneur,’— 
See Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol. i.] 


COULD a human heart be sunk so low— 
Picture it. Pent in damp and poisonous cell, 

Forgotten, left with its own thought to dwell, 
Lost helpless in the deepest waves of woe ! 
No answering light of friendly eyes or flow 
Of piteous human speech upon thee fell— 
No sight hadst thou of the glad sun, or smell 
Of the fresh flowers in heaven’s free breath that blow 
Day was as night to thee, and night as day. 
Yet did thy soul reach out to the upper air— 
With one sole hope wing sad the earthward way— 
To know if still her heart might love thee there 
And link thee back to life from dead despair— 
Surely thy cry might storm men’s ears for aye! 


J. M‘Reatu. 





Rumours. 


IVE weeks ago the air was full of rumours of Ministerial dif- 
ferences and Cabinet dissensions. There was a split in the 
Cabinet, it was said, of unparalleled gravity, and the division in the 
Ministerial ranks was definitely marked out. You could tell to a man 
what Ministers thought one way, or what Ministers thought another. 
Cabinet secrets even, it was stated, were revealed, and certain metro- 
politan journals were openly pointed out as the favoured recipients of 
information from one section of the, Cabinet on the terms which are 
usual in such delicate negotiations. The rumour-mongers in the 
press and in the clubs had the whole thing cut and dried, and they 
could tell you toa man what each member of the Cabinet thought 
and did, and even what he intended to think and do. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was represented as a dogged doctrinaire wedded to certain 
* superstitions ’ regarding constitutional law—impracticable and im- 
movable in his ideas of the statecraft of the moment. Mr. Bright 
was said to follow at a humble distance, actuated by a reverence for 
his own consistency and a dread of the Birmingham ‘ Eight Hundred.’ 
Sir William Harcourt was supposed to be swithering under the dicta- 
tion of certain federated societies which are powerful at Derby, and 
to be making up his mind that democracy was the winning horse, 
and that, looking to the future of English politics, he had better 
take his courage in his two hands and, abandoning his Whig col- 
leagues and his early associations, throw himself upon the back of 
the favourite. Mr. Gladstone, it was represented, had not yet turned 
his attention to the state of Ireland, but was still employed in 
working out the problems connected with the Eastern Question. He 
believed that his two colleagues from Birmingham knew the temper 
of the constituencies, because without difficulty, but not without 
prudence, a resolution of their local society in favour of their views 
had been secured, and, without giving the question the consideration 
it deserved, he had inclined the weight of his opinion towards the 
side of Mr. Chamberlain. On the other hand, Lord Hartington, 
Lord Spencer, and Mr. Forster, having all had some experience of 
Irish feeling and Irish temper, were reported to have been eager to 
do something violent in the direction of a suspension of the Consti- 
tution. None of the busy scribes who supplied these daily rumours 
knew exactly what it was proposed to do. But they were of one 
mind that it was to be something violent, and that the three gentle- 
men mentioned above were eager to have it done. Lord Selborne, 
Lord Kimberley, and the Duke of Argyll were mentioned from time 
to time as being favourable to these violent proceedings. The re- 
maining members of the Cabinet were supposed to be neutral, and 
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so each individual in this solemn council, which heretofore had been 
in the habit of carrying on its deliberations in confidential secresy, 
was ticketed as favourable to upholding or to suspending the Constitu- 
tion, and the Cabinet in its collective capacity was represented as 
being rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and the chasm was 
so deep and wide that it never could be bridged over. 

And what was it all about? It was nota question of complex 
politics : it was not even a matter of difficult statesmanship: it was 
hardly a difference of policy. It was a question of priority of time. 
It was whether what have been called coercive measures were to be 
applied to Ireland to-day, and remedial measures to-morrow, or 
whether the latter were to be taken anterior to the former. Is it 
possible to conceive anything sillier than the suggestion which belief 
in these rumours implies? The suggestion was that twelve of the 
ablest men in the kingdom, called to administer the affairs of this 
great nation by the voice of the people, and supported by the strongest 
and one of the most loyal majorities in the House of Commons which 
this century has seen, would gratuitously shatter their Administration 
after a few months of office, and break their party in pieces, never to 
be soldered together again, through a freak of temper that would 
have been discreditable in a nursery of badly brought-up children, 
and hardly creditable even in a Parliament of Irishmen summoned 
to College Green to deliberate upon the embarrassments of their 
country. Yet, during that dull month of November there were 
thousands of people in London, and hundreds in the provinces, who 
believed that a serious crisis was impending. There was talk of a 
dissolution in the spring, in which the more advanced section of the 
Liberal party were to attack the strongholds of the moderate section, 
and the latter were to retaliate. There was to be a grand trial of 
strength between the Americanised electoral machinery of Birming- 
ham and the powerful Whig families, with their old traditions and 
influences, backed by the whole weight of moderate Liberalism. New 
combinations were suggested. Moderate-minded men like Lord 
Derby and Mr. Goschen were to throw in their lot with the Whig 
defection from the Cabinet, and liberal-minded Tories, alienated by 
the extravagance and vulgarity of the ‘ Fourth Party’ and the osten- 
tatious patronage of that party by Lord Salisbury, were to give, if 
not their support, at least their friendly countenance, to the new 
Moderate party. And so there were to be three parties in the State : 
Lord Salisbury and the ‘ Fourth Party,’ backed by any adventurous 
spirits in either House who could be got to join them, were to repre- 
sent the Extreme Right; a Moderate party, led by Lord Derby in the 
one House and Lord Hartington in the other, and supported by the 
Whigs and steady-going men in both Houses, were to represent the 
Centre ; and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell, and all whom the 
Birmingham electioneering organisation and the Land League could 
bring together to support them, were to represent the Left. 

It was a very pretty scheme, but unfortunately it omitted from 
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its calculations the determining agency. It overlooked the existence of 
Mr. Gladstone. Now whether there have been troubles in the Cabinet 
or not—whether those rumours to which we have alluded have any 
truth in them, or whether they have been fabricated during the long 
November nights in metropolitan newspaper offices to beguile the 
time and sell the journals—it does not very much matter. In either 
case there is one fact which stands out, bright and clear in the midst 
of all the fog, and that is that Mr. Gladstone’s influence in the country 
is not one whit less than it was nine months ago, and that any cal- 
culations which may have been made and any combinations which 
may have been suggested are not worth the paper on which they were 
written if no part, or even a subordinate part, was assigned to Mr. 
Gladstone. His influence is paramount, and his name is more accept- 
able to the constituencies at the present moment than it ever has 
been since he came to the forefront among statesmen. In London it 
may be that his influence has increased. His serious illness last 
summer awakened sympathies which had long lain dormant, or were 
even changed into antipathies during the years of his recklessness; 
and the wholesome reserve, both in speaking and in writing, which 
he has exercised since he undertook the responsibilities of office has 
allayed the irritation which the very sight of Mr. Gladstone’s name 
produced among the fastidious in the clubs and fashionable resorts in the 
West End. But whether this is so or not in London, there is no doubt 
that in the provinces and in the country constituencies his influence is 
all powerful. Within the last two months three county and three 
borough constituencies have been vacant, viz. Clackmannan and Kin- 
ross, vacant by Mr. Adam’s appointment as Governor of Madras; 
Renfrewshire, vacant by the death of Colonel Mure ; Carnarvonshire, 
by the elevation of Mr. Watkin Williams to the bench ; Kendal, by the 
death of Mr. Whitwell ; and Reading and the Border Burghs, by the 
appointment of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Trevelyan to posts in the 
Government. In two of the counties no attempt has been made to 
oppose the Ministerial candidates. They published their addresses, 
they made their speeches, they answered their questions, and at every 
place where they appeared they received unanimous and hearty votes 
of confidence. They both professed themselves to be followers of Mr. 
Gladstone. But these elections, it may be said, were held in Scot- 
land, both candidates were Scotchmen, and Scotland is avowedly 
chained to Mr. Gladstone’s chariot wheels. The third county elec- 
tion, however, was in Wales, and there an English Unitarian, un- 
known in the locality, offered himself to a Welsh constituency. He 
was opposed by a Welshman of the Welshmen, a landed proprietor 
in the county, a popular local man who spoke fluently to his audiences 
in their native language, the only tongue which two-thirds of the 
electors could understand. And what was the result? Mr. Rath- 
bone was returned by a majority of more than 1,000 in a poll 
of some 5,500. And the reason was that. he was a follower of 
Mr. Gladstone, whereas Mr. Nanney, his opponent, professed him- 
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self as hostile to the Liberal leader. In the three boroughs the 
result has not been different. In the two groups which were va- 
cated by Government appointments the opponents of Mr. Gladstone 
(whether owing to financial exhaustion caused by the lavish grants 
from central funds to fight Government men going for re-election 
in the spring, of which those who have studied the revelations 
before the Oxford Commission have heard so much, or from other 
causes) showed no fight. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Trevelyan 
asserted their undiminished confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and they 
were returned by acclamation. 

Whether therefore there is any truth or not in these persistent 
rumours of Cabinet dissensions, and in these imaginary combinations 
which have occupied so much space in the public journals, there is 
one thing certain, and that is that Mr. Gladstone is master of the 
situation. If there should be any fire smouldering at the bottom of 
all this smoke ; if there should be anything like authenticity in the 
multitude and variety of tales which have been served up from day 
to day; and if there should be a split either now or at some future 
time in the composition of the Cabinet, the country will undoubtedly 
side with that section which contains Mr. Gladstone. If he shows 
sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain, it would go hard with the Whigs at 
the next election, though it would not necessarily be fatal to them. 
The Whigs have always had a marvellous aptitude for lighting on 
their feet, a faculty which even in these latter days has not deserted 
them. Their wealth, their influence, their real patriotism in trying 
times, their respectability, and the faculty they have of hanging 
together, render them a formidable section to overthrow. The people, 
even now with democracy in full view, prefer to be ruled by great 
territorial magnates, whether they be Whigs or Tories, than by the 
acreless disciples of any school of Radicals. They have confidence in 
the disinterested patriotism of men of great social position like Lord 
Hartington or Lord Granville. The Cavendishes, the Granvilles, and 
the Russells of this generation have a great historical past to refer to, 
and a natural pride to keep their family traditions unblemished. 
The democracy are well aware of this, and in consequence have more 
confidence in the disinterestedness of such men than they have in 
the tendencies of self-made and self-appointed leaders. It would 
strain even Mr. Gladstone’s influence if he were to desert his old 
Whig colleagues, and throw in his lot with the newfangled school of 
Radicalism. But if at the present crisis—assuming that there is a 
crisis—Mr. Gladstone were to show sympathy with Lord Hartington 
and the Whigs, and considering what he owes to Lord Hartington 
during the last six years, it would be almost impossible for him to do 
otherwise—Mr. Chamberlain and his organisations, and his me- 
chanical appliances for working his sixty or seventy constituencies 
through the medium of Birmingham, would be irretrievably shattered. 
Birmingham itself would turn and rend its apostle. 

But there is another possibility which these rumours suggest. 
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What would happen if Mr. Gladstone’s moderating influence were 
removed ; if, weary of his attempts to satisfy the insatiable yearnings 
of Irishmen, sick of dissensions in his Cabinet (assuming, for the 
sake of the argument, that there are such dissensions), and hopeless 
of being able to cope with the daily annoyance of the obstructives 
in Parliament, he were to retire from active political life—what 
would happen in such an emergency? This is an emergency which 
might very possibly arise, and it is one that we should, if possible, be 
- prepared to meet. The extreme men on the Tory side of the House 
would hail the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement with 
satisfaction. But it is more than probable that this satisfaction 
would be shared by the extreme men on the Liberal side, who might 
fancy that they saw their opportunity. But does it follow that the 
extremes on either side would have any just cause for satisfaction ? 
At the end of last session we had a foretaste of what would be likely 
to happen in such an emergency. During Mr. Gladstone’s enforced 
absence, the management of an irritated and weary House devolved 
on Lord Hartington, and in the long weeks during which he was at 
the helm the ship was never better steered. It is fair, therefore, to 
argue that within the present House of Commons no one would dis- 
pute Lord Hartington’s title and his duty to lead the House. But 
then those Cabinet dissensions of which we hear so much might be 
made realities. It might occur to the extremer section that the 
time had come to force the hands of their more moderate colleagues, 
and secessions on one side or the other might ensue. In a coalition 
Cabinet like the present the occasion for such an operation as forcing 
the hands of moderate men could easily be found. Following on 
these secessions would not improbably come a hasty measure assimi- 
lating the franchise in counties and boroughs, and thereby adding a 
million or so to the voting power in the counties, and following on 
that an appeal to the new constituencies. The result of such an 
appeal no man can foresee. In the course of time, when the new 
voters know their strength, and are organised, they might come to 
vote mechanically in the direction of democracy. But the first elec- 
tion would be a leap in the dark, and the landing might just as likely 
be towards high Toryism as towards Democracy. It would be any- 
body’s game, and the result would depend more upon the man whom 
the new voters would be asked to support than upon the measures 
which these men furnished. Who these men would be it is 
difficult to say. But, so far as we see at present, those who 
would be likely to excite popular enthusiasm in the future are at 
the present moment sitting on the Ministerial, and not on the Oppo- 
sition, benches. What leading man is there in the Tory ranks 
who is capable of exciting popular sympathy, or of striking the 
popular imagination? There is, of course, Lord Beaconsfield. So 
long as he chooses to wish for leadership, he can always command it. 
But we cannot imagine that at his time of life he would again 
care to bend his neck to the yoke of office. Failing him, who is left? 
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Lord Salisbury has, no doubt, made a direct bid for the position. 
The unholy alliance which he formed with Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his three associates—the ‘ Mohocks’ of modern politics, as they 
have been appropriately designated—at Woodstock, during the last 
days of November, had all the appearance of a special bid for leader- 
ship. But can he himself, or any one of his new followers, seriously 
imagine—if any of the set are capable of seriousness in any phase of 
political life—that the people of England would ever entrust the 
destinies of the nation to a crew of frivolous schoolboys, guided by the 
domineering will and sinister influence of the man who, in the teeth 
of the advice of the ablest counsellors in India, drove the nation into 
all the recklessness and criminality of the Afghan war? Will they 
trust the fortunes of the country to the timid and irresolute hands of 
Sir Stafford Northcote? His own party would repudiate him, even 
if they regarded him as the only instrument which could bring them 
back to power. There remain Sir Richard Cross and Mr. Smith in 
the Lower, and Lord Cairns and the Duke of Richmond in the 
Upper, House. But we fail to trace in any of these men the fibre 
which is essential] for the growth of popular respect or popular en- 
thusiasm. There are no leaders left in the Tory party if Lord Bea- 
consfield retires, and the absence of leaders, now that the democratic 
element is so powerful in politics, is fatal to the success of the party 
which is withoutthem. There are men of ability among the younger 
ex-officials who sit on the front Opposition bench, and a period of 
opposition may develop in one or other of these popular qualities 
which are still obscured. But as the present House of Commons is 
constituted the future leaders of the people, of thedemocracy if you like, 
are all on the Ministerial side. Inthe event, therefore, of the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone from active political life, there would be no lack 
of men of commanding ability in the ranks of his immediate followers. 
But how they and the party at their back would group themselves 
may be matter for speculation. It may be that the rumours of new 
combinations in the not very remote future are not altogether in the 
air, though for the moment they are but rumours, and they will 
remain so while Mr. Gladstone continues to take part in practical 
politics. There is in every constituency a large section of influential 
and moderate-minded men who have voted, and always will vote, with 
the Liberal party. But these men dislike, they even fear, the tyranny 
of mechanical organisations such as that which has been established 
at Birmingham and is attempting to extend itself over the borough 
constituencies in the Midland and Northern counties. That impor- 
tant section of the community has something of the same feeling 
with regard to the caucus that well-to-do and active-minded farmers 
in the settled counties in Ireland feel with regard to the operations 
of the Land League. They will not consent to give a mechanical 
obedience to the irresponsible decrees which come by telegram from 
the centre of the federated societies. They will not be dictated to 
by Birmingham, nor by any individual, however influential, who 
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hails from Birmingham, and assumes a power over the political con- 
sciences of those who come under his sway, similar to that exercised 
over the spiritual conscience by strong-willed pontiffs in the middle 
ages. They will not surrender their political consciences without a 
struggle, and they would not be Englishmen if they did. They will 
gladly support any capable man who boldly enters his protest against 
such dictation. Sections of the electors, considerable both in num- 
bers and influence, would welcome anything that would relieve them 
from what they regard as the unwarranted interference on the part of 
the federated societies, and such sections would very possibly form 
the nucleus of a moderate party in most of the constituencies. The 
rumours, therefore, of the gradual formation of such a party as a 
protest against the tyranny of the caucus may have in them more of 
reality than at first sight many would be inclined to attribute to 
them. 

We have given the name of ‘ Rumours’ to this paper, and the 
subjects treated in it have been handled in conformity with the title. 
But the question arises whether it is worth while to follow up these 
vague and indefinite speculations. So far as the public, in contra- 
distinction to the knowing ones of the metropolitan press, can see at 
present, there is no very serious divergence in the opinions of the 
various members of the Cabinet. Differences there must be on such 
questions as are opened up by the state of Ireland now, and by the 
consideration of the Irish policy of the future. Irish problems have 
ever been stumbling-blocks to Liberal administrations. But experi- 
enced men of affairs, who presumably have no interests to serve except 
the highest interests of their country, can surely be trusted to act 
reasonably towards each other amid their differences and divergencies. 
In former times of trial Liberal Cabinets have held together, and 
until the contrary is proved we must assume that the temper of the 
present Cabinet, which, with one or two exceptions, is the same which 
carried through the Irish policy of ten years ago, is not impracticable 
and unreasonable. Secession from the Cabinet, on the ground that 
coercion should precede conciliation, or conciliation should pre- 
cede coercion, would be little short of midsummer madness. There 
are precedents and arguments in favour of the one proposal, and 
there are precedents and arguments in favour of the other. The 
decision rests with those who have the evidence before them, and 
must depend upon the nature and amount of that evidence. Public 
opinion, so far as it can be gauged, appears to be satisfied that 
the Cabinet have acted wisely in leaving the ordinary law to take its 
course until the meeting of Parliament at the beginning of the year. 
Lord Salisbury, it is true, considers that the Cabinet is guilty of a 
erime which, amid the cheers of the Mohocks gathered together at 
Woodstock, he characterised as ‘ philanthropic dawdling.’ But Lord 
Salisbury has never been regarded as an accurate exponent of the 
popular will, and the cheers of the Woodstock audience can hardly 
be taken as indicative of public opinion. The Cabinet, in allow- 
ing the lawlessness which exists in certain districts of Ireland 
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to spread, even for a time, into the more settled counties, is 
undertaking a grave responsibility. But the public have suf+ 
ficient confidence in the Cabinet to warrant them in awaiting 
their explanations without impatience. Within a few days we 
shall know what the Government policy is. We should expect 
that the earliest question which Parliament will be called upon 
to solve will be the character and amount of the coercion or re- 
pression necessary to re-establish settled government. Simultane- 
ously with the Government proposals on this head some scheme 
must be tabled for the speedy transaction of business within the 
House of Commons itself, because without some alteration in existing 
procedure progress is impossible. Pari passu with the introduction 
of these measures the character of the remedies which the Cabinet 
has determined to prescribe for Ireland will be proclaimed. One of 
the inspired journals of the metropolis has stated that this announce- 
ment will be made, not by the usual process of introducing a Bill, 
but by the formulation of certain abstract resolutions setting forth in 
outline the proposals of the Government. It is highly probable that 
the journal in question has been accurately informed. A Land Bill 
of adequate scope could hardly be prepared by January 6, even if the 
members of the Cabinet were at one upon the details of it. The Reports 
of the two Land Commissions cannot be in the hands of Ministers or 
draughtsmen in time for early legislation. But the resolutions may 
be settled in the Cabinet, and probably have been settled at the late 
councils, and may be ready to be laid upon the table in both Houses 
for discussion. We can imagine an important and brilliant debate 
on these resolutions, the clearing up of many difficult and uncertain 
points, and the consequent siding off at the conclusion of the debate 
of those who may think the resolutions go too far, and of those 
who may think they do not go far enough. But, if the Cabinet are 
united upon the resolutions, there will be no fear of them in the 
House of Commons. They will not satisfy the followers of Mr. Parnell; 
but nothing that can be suggested by any British Cabinet will 
satisfy the aspirations of these gentlemen. 

Four years ago a rumour went through the lobbies of the 
House of Commons to the effect that the Government were going 
to grant Mr. Butt’s commission of inquiry on the wrongs of Ireland. 
The rumour reached Mr. Butt, and that disinterested patriot came 
in despair to a leading member of the Opposition. ‘Mr. ——, 
Mr. ——,, they are going to grant me my commission !’ he is reported 
to have ‘said. ‘What am I to do with it? It will be a white 
elephant to me, sir, a white elephant! It will be a white elephant— 
but, begorra, I’ll ride him!’ So it would be to Mr. Parnell and 
his followers if any resolutions satisfactory to them were proposed. 

If they were satisfied their occupation would be gone, and their 
influence in Ireland would be shattered. With Mr. Parnell and his 
followers, a small section of the English crotcheteers and ‘ Fadicals’ 
will not improbably agree. But the opposition of such men will 
be unavailing, even if a portion of the Tory party were to side 
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with them. Men, both in England and in Ireland, of moderate views 
are prepared to go a long way in the present emergency. Many, 
even of the Tory landowners in Ireland, would welcome some 
sacrifice of dignity and influence, provided that it led to a more 
settled state in that unhappy country. The most sanguine among 
them cannot hope for any permanent solution of their difficulties. 
But peace and safety, and payment of rent, even at the cost of land- 
lord power, would be welcome for a time. English landowners may 
look askance at legislative proposals which sanction interference with 
the hereditary feudal right of eviction. Permanency of tenure has 
an ugly sound, and if it is ever established on one side of St. George’s 
Channel, it will not be long before it finds its way across. The 
disestablishment of the Irish Church gave a powerful stimulus to 
the Disestablishment movement in England and Scotland, and the 
Uhlans of the army of tenant-farmers in this country have already 
put in an appearance with something very like the ‘ Three F’s’ upon 
their flags. In a vigorous paper by Mr. Barclay,’ the doctrine is 
nakedly promulgated that ‘the cultivator of the soil must have 
continuity of occupation—that is, hold the land in perpetuity so 
long as he pays such fixed rent as may be agreed upon between 
him and the landlord.’ And throughout the country, at farmers’ 
ordinaries, and agricultural societies, and the like, words of ill- 
omen for the permanent influence of the landed gentry have 
begun to be uttered. But a great difficulty only admits of a grave 
and thorough remedy. Mere superstitions as to landed rights must 
disappear with other superstitions; and we have always held that 
landed property, while equally sacred in the eyes of the law with all 
other property, is yet subject to national conditions which do not 
arise in other cases. All these circumstances will no doubt be 
taken into account in the discussions which will follow on the in- 
troduction of the Government resolutions. But the pinch will not 
come at that stage. It will not be until the details of the measure 
are scrutinised and canvassed that any serious difficulties will arise. 
It is not a hazardous conjecture that the fidelity and loyalty of the 
party will be tested to the uttermost before these details are incor- 
porated in an Act of Parliament. 


December 20. 


1 The Remedy for Agricultural Distress. By J. W. Barclay, M.P. London, 1880. 
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